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“<The best in the w vid? 3 


Where children are concerned, the best 7 ay 
hardly good enough. Ask any mother. Wh 
products are concerned, those bearing the narhe 
have always represented the very best obtainable. Ask 
any physician. —— 

For more than seventy years, E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
New York City, have assumed the responsibility for 
the purity and reliability of medicine cabinet requisites 
in many thousands of homes. In the manufacture of 
medicinal products for the family, or the physician, the 
great Squibb laboratories have not only succeeded to all 
standard demands for purity and efficacy laid down by 
the government in the United States Pharmacopeia and 
the National Formulary—but in many instances have 
exceeded them! 

Squibb advertising is written for all, but it appeals 
most to those who want the best for their loved ones and 
for themselves. And if sales figures aré any attestment, 
Squibb advertising is properly compounded. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Woman-W ho-Sews Has The Newer Clothes 
is the interrupting copy thought which has 
helped distribute over three million books 


designed to increase home sewing—and 


consequently, the sales of Clark’s O. N. T. 
and J. & P. Coats Thread. 

This advertising, based on the Interrupt- 
ing Idea principle, is prepared for the Spool 
Cotton Company bythe Federal Advertising 
Agency, Inc., 6 East 39th Street, New York. 
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Do Your Salesmen Sell Your Ad- 
vertising to Prospects Only? 


There Is a Real Need to Talk about the Advertising to Regular Customers 


By Ira Fleming 


Advertising Manager, Geo. P. Ide & Co. 


“TP? you find that your sales- 
men are inclined to make 
we of your advertising as a sell- 
ing tool only when they call on 
prospects, and that they show a 
tendency to disregard the advertis- 
ing campaign. when they call on 
regular customers?” 

same morning that this 
query was put to me by the editor 
of Printers’ INK, I received a 
letter from one of our branch 


an old customer 
town of about 3,000 
It read as follows: 


in from 
Western 
population. 


Feeling that you would like to know 
omething of the results last week when 
your salesman, Mr. Brown, was here, 
want to say that, with the fine assis- 
lance that he gave us, we did a record 
lay’s business Saturday on your Ide- 
uxe collars. On the day before, Mr. 
Brown breezed in and gave us the 
} the fall advertising, 


nd fix up a counter display. A couple 
f the style charts were put in the 
indows with the other stuff, and it 
pertainly People started 
ming in early in the morning for the 
ullars, and it kept up until late in the 
ening. Mr. Brown helped us out all 
MY, waiting on customers and explain- 
& the new idea. 


$ di , of which the fol- 
pwing is an excerpt: 
On Wednesday morning, we delivered 


IdeLuxe line of collars to the 
Store, Chicago. Friday morning, 


we received a re-order for almost the 
same quantity as the initial stock, the 
store having almost turned over the 
stock in two days’ selling. I think this 
comes nearly being a record for quick 
turnover. This quick response is par- 
tially due to a window display which 
Salesman Weston arranged for, but 
more to the fact that he had completely 
sold all the clerks on the advertising 


Now while we are blessed in 
receiving many such evidences of 
good work in selling the advertis- 


ing campaign to regular cus- 
tomers, far be it from me to say 
or infer that our sales force, as a 
whole, has reached a satisfactory 
point of efficiency in the matter, 
or even that it is the regular thing 
for any one of our salesmen to get 
a 100 per cent mark every day. 
The millennium is not yet here. 

Important as this feature of the 
sales work is to us, to the cus- 
tomer, and to the salesman’s own 
pocketbook, we find it necessary 
to keep dwelling everlastingly on 
the subject to our sales force. 
It is one of those things regarding 
which there can be no let-up. We 
cannot afford to take any chances 
of having the salesmen get in a 
rut on the advertising end of their 
duties, or of having them allow 
their other duties to crowd their 
advertising work to the _ back- 
ground. 

As has been told in previous 
articles which have appeared in 
Printers’ INK and Printers’ INK 
Montuty; Geo. P. Ide & Co. sup- 
ply their sales force with adver- 
tising portfolios at least once, and 
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usually twice, a year. We en- 
deavor to have each season’s port- 
folio so different from any of the 
previous ones as to make an im- 
mediate appeal to the salesman. 
It is something entirely new and 
novel to him just as it will be to 
the customer to whom he is go- 
ing to show it. It is designed to 
give him fresh viewpoints, a ‘new 
approach, something different to 
talk about. If during the previous 
season he has become rusty or 
stale, the new season’s portfolio 
will brighten him un. 

But we do not stand pat with 
the mere distribution of the port- 


folio. We endeavor to see that 
the salesmen use it to the best 
advantage, not only when new, 


but right through the season— 
with regular customers as well as 
with prospects. Our efforts along 
this line are principally through 
bulletins which go out from the 
home office at least once a week; 
and at group meetings of the 
salesmen when they are at their 
branch house headquarters. In 
the case of salesmen in territories 
nearby our branches, this is once 
a week; road salesmen get in 
about once a month. As to how 
well the salesmen are presenting 
the advertising, this is checked up 
in the field as often as the occasion 
will permit by our branch man- 
agers and sales directors. 

Our advertising portfolio may 
be said to be a general exposition 
of the season’s campaign, while 
our bulletins particularize on some 
one or two features at a time. So 
far as is possible, we drive our 
points home by means of actual 
success stories gathered from our 
men in the field. We find these 
exchanges of experiences much 
more effective than preachments 
or generalities. They make the 
bulletins interesting and newsy. A 
salesman will invariably read what 
one of his fellow workers says in 
preference to anything which 
savors of being “desk-written.” 

Publishing these happenings in 
the field has other beneficial 
effects, In common with the rest 
of humanity, salesmen like to see 
their stuff in print and have their 
good work made known to the rest 
of the organization—their  su- 
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periors as well as their fellow 
salesmen. And when Percy Hum. 
bert, of Boston, tells how he js 
making his customers in that staid 
old town sit up and take notice by 
a certain method of presenting the 
advertising, and gets himself in 
print, Sam Smith, of San Ap- 
tonio, is very likely to come along 
shortly and tell the world how he 
is knocking ’em off with advertis- 
ing in the cow country. So it is 
no trick to get stories, and in 
order to have a story worth tell- 
ing, the salesman must necessarily 
have worked out some method of 
using the advertising which he 
thinks is pretty good. If it works 
well, we are pretty sure to hear 
about it. 

While sometimes an entire bul- 
letin is devoted to advertising, 
more often what we have to get 
before the salesmen is included in 
bulletins on other subjects—some- 
times kindred and sometimes not. 
There is scarcely a bulletin of any 
kind sent out to the sales force 
that does not contain some men 


We find that homeopathic dose 


small, bat given often—work ow 
better than offering the who 
battle. This is particularly tr 


if what we have to say is of 
than “exchanges of experiences. 
Perhaps a few examples tak 
from some of our recent bulleti 
will make it clearer as to how w 
handle the subject. 

* * * 












DIXON AND HIS ADVERTISING 
PORTFOLIO 








Salesman Dixon, of our Phil 
delphia branch, has just told 
about a stunt with his advertisi 
portfolio that he is finding ve 
effective in getting window ¢ 
After has 
showing the book to the merci 
or buyer, he continues someth 
like this: “Now, then, Mr. Blat 
T was figuring last night on 
you could best tie up with 
campaign to get the most ott 
it, and it struck me that it we 
be a good thing if we should j 
slip two or three copies of 
current magazines, opened 0 
our page advertisements, in ‘4 
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window, with a neat little trim. 
Passers-by who have read our ad- 
vertisements will then notice im- 
mediately that you have the mer- 
chandise here, and I really believe 
that it will pull quite a lot of these 
people into your store. I have 
some of the magazines with me, 
and if you say the word, I'll get 
right at it. What do you say?” 

Dixon has the right idea. It’s 
working fine for him, and very 
likely it will work just as well 
for the rest of the boys. Try it 
out. 

* * * 

WHY OUR CUSTOMERS NEED TO BE 
CONSTANTLY REMINDED OF OUR 
ADVERTISING 

An incident occurred the other 
day which bothers us. Mr. 
of the home office, while on a visit 
to a certain Eastern city, dropped 
in on one of our old customers 
whom he had known for years. 
In the course of conversation, the 
customer mentioned that our sales- 
man had been in the early part of 
that same week. “Did he tell you 
about our fall advertising cam- 
paign?” inquired Mr. ba 
I don’t believe that he did, ® 
swered the customer. Aker 7 
moment’s thought, he added: 
“Come to think about it, I remem- 
ber that he said something about 
the advertising on his previous 
trip—showed me some big adver- 
tisements that you were to run 
in the magazines—I had almost 
forgotten it. I don’t think he 
mentioned it again when he was 
in the other day.” 

Now, perhaps it was but nat- 
ural for the salesman to assume 
that since he had gone over the 
fall campaign with this customer 
once, there was no need for doing 
so a second time. Of course, if he 
did a really thorough job in pre- 
senting the advertising on his 
previous visit, there would be no 
occasion for again going over the 
exact same story in detail—a brief 
reminder concerning the general 
campaign with some concrete sug- 
gestion as to how the customer 
might tie up with our efforts 
would probably have been suffi- 
cient. But you see how it was in 
this case. 
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it éan never be taken for grant. 
ed that our customers know all 
about our advertising without be- 
ing told, or remember what you 
have told them once without be- 
ing constantly reminded of it 
Our customers carry a wide range 
of products besides ours. Many 
of these are nationally advertised, 
Since there are too many adver- 
tising campaigns to permit the 
dealer to get an intimate knowl- 
edge of them from his own ob- 
servations, it is but natural that 
he will be more deeply impressed 
by the campaigns which are 
brought to his special attention, 
thoroughly explained to him, and 
then never allowed to forget. 

Let us always be wide-awake to 























every possible occasion. 
‘te 






WAGNER SAYS THE STYLE CHART’ 
THE CANDY 







From salesman Wagner of ouf 
Cleveland branch comes this in 
teresting bit of news: 

“I wired you today to expres 
me an additional supply of th 
new style chart cards. I aav 
only about a dozen left, havin 
placed the balance either on th 
counters or in the windows of m 
best customers since I started ow 
They sure are the candy—give 
something new to spring on m 
customers—and they do sell co 
lars. The clerks all like them, to 
for it makes their work easier.” 

This latter point which Wagn 
mentions suggests a very impo 
tant matter—that of thorough 
selling the clerk as well as t 
proprietor on the advertising. 4 
sure not to overlook it. Go ov 
the national campaign with ¢ 
clerk. Then explain the use 
the style chart. Show him how 
ties up with our other efforts. 
into the merits of the product 
self.. Talk box sales. Get 
influence on your side for disp 
Stress the matter of quick tu 
over. The clerk will apprec 
your efforts to help him sell 
goods, and so will his boss. 
don’t forget that some day 

(Continued on page 209) 
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eof a series of advertisements in color prepared for the Tide Water Oil Sales Corp. 


Facts need never be dull 


ry B T= agency was one of the first to adop 
1¢ 


‘ 


t the policy of 


‘Facts first — then Advertising.” And it has earned 


an unusual reputation for sound work 
Yet this organization does not, nor has it ever, confused 
“soundness” -” It accepts the challenge 
compete in interest, not 
with the absorbing read- 
ing matter which fills our Present-day publications. 
We shall be glad to send interes 
notable examples of advertisi 
subjects out of the welter of 


Josepx Ricttarps Company, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, New York City 


RICHARDS “Facts first—then Advertising” 
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We 


Alaska 
Almonds 
Apples 

Apple Butter 
Apple Sauce 
Animal Spray 
Antiseptics 
Apricots 
Artichokes 
Asparagus 
Asphalt 


Axle Grease 


Basement Windows 

Beans 

Beets 

Belt Dressing 

Berkshire County, 
Mass. 

Blackberries 

Books 

Borax 

Boric Acid 

Boric Talcum 
Powder 

Brake Drums 

Breakfast Food 


California 
Camphor Ice 
Camphorated 
Cream 
Candles 
Candle Holders 
Candy 
Caramels 
Carrots 
Carriage Oil 
Catsup 
Channels 
Cheese Coating 
Cherries 
Chewing Gum 
Chili Peppers 
Chili Sauce 
Chocolate 
Chocolate Bars 
Cigars 
Clamps 
Cleaning Pads 
Clutch Discs 


advertise: 


Coal Doors 

Coffee 

Cold Formed 
Channels and 
Angles 

Cold Cream 

Commercial Banks 

Compounds 

Condensed Milk 

Corn 

Corner Beads 

Crayons 

Cranberry Sauce 

Crank Cases 

Cream Separator 

Cylinder Oil 

Crow Repellant 

Crushed Pineapple 

Cultivator Parts 

Cup Grease 


Dish Washing 
Powder 

Disinfectant 

Drains 

Dry Milk 


Drygoods Store 


Electric Light 
Service 

Electric Power 
Service 

Electric Railway 
Service 

E] Paso, Texas 

Erie, Pennsylvania 

Evaporated Milk 

Expanded Metal 


Factory Sites 
Farms 

Fibre Grease 
Floor Dressing 
Fly Spray 

Fuel Oil 
Furnace Oil 
Furniture Polish 
Floor Wax 

Fruit Drops 
Furrow and Gong 


Wheels 


Gasoline 

Gasoline Engine 
Oil 

Gasoline Rail Cars 

Gas Ranges 

Glenwood Springs, 
Colorado 

Grapes 

Graphite Lubricant 

Grease 


Haberdashery 
Hair Tonic 
Hair Groom 
Harness Oil 
Harrowtooth 
Clamps 
Harvester Oil 
Hats (women’s) 
Hawaiian Islands 
Highlands of 
Ontario 
Hominy 
Honey 
Hoof Oil 
Hosiery 
Housing Covers 
Household 
Lubricant 
Hotels 
Hub Flanges 


Industrial Car 
Wheels 

Insecticide 

Ironing Wax 


Jams 

Jasper National 
Park 

Jellies 

Joist Pin Anchors 


Kerosene 


Land Roller Heacs 

Lever Latches 

Lift Truck 
Platforms 

Live Stock Oil 

Loganberries 











= 
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Macaroni 
Machine Guard 
& Factory Parti- 
tion Material 
Magazine 
Malted Milk 
Malto Cocoa 
Maritime 
Provinces 
Marmalades 
Merchant Marine 
Metal Lathing 
Milketts 
Milking Machines 
Mineral Oil 
Mints 
Motor Buses 
Motor Oil 
Motor Trucks 
Motorized Fire 
Apparatus 
Municipal Water 
Service 
Mustard 


Noodles 


Oil Cookstoves 
Oil Heaters 
Ointment 
Olives 

Ovens 


Parafine Wax 
(Refined) 

Peaches 

Peanut Butter 

Pears 

Peas 

Petroleum Jellies 

Phoenix, Arizona 

Pickles 

Pimientos 

Pipe Joints 


Plattorm Boxes 
Plows 
Plumbers’ Thread 
Cutting Oil 
Plums 
Pork and Beans 
Poultry House 
Spray 
Power 
Preserved Milk 
Preserves 
Pressed Steel 
Prunes 
Pumpkin 


Radio Broad- 
casting Stations 

Radio Store 

Radiator Shells 

Railways 

Raisins 

Raspberries 

Real Estate 

Redwood Lumber 

Roof Spray 


Salad Oil 
Salmon 
San Diego, 
California 
Santa Barbara, 
California 
Sauerkraut 
Savings Bank 
Seats 
Securities 
Separator Oil 
Shelled Walnuts 
Shoe Store 
Sliced Bacon 
Sliced Beef 
Sliced Pineapple 
Soap Chips 
Spaghetti 


Spices 

Spinach 
Sprouts 
Squash 

State of Maine 
Stationery 
Step Hangers 
Steel Budging 
Steel Platforms 
Strawberries 
String Beans 
Stucco Mesh 
Sweet Potatoes 


Tank and Barrel 
Heads 

Tea 

Throat Spray 

Tool Boxes 

Tomatoes 

Tomato Sauce 

Tours 

Trains 

Transit Service 

Tree Spray 

Trust Service 

Tuna Fish 


Vanishing Cream 

Vegetable 
Shortening 

Vermicelli 


Walnuts 

Water Heaters 

Washing Machines 

Washing Machine 
Soap 

Weight Boxes 

Wheel Discs 

Wicks 


Yosemite Park 


THE H.K. M°SCANN COMPANY 


New York 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Los Angeles 


cAdvertising 


San Francisco 
Denver 
Montreal 
Toronto 


























A NewiName—A New Idea— 
Advertising— Sell an Old Product 


The Hitherto Unmentionable “Fine Comb” Jumps in Sales When 
Advertised as a “Dry Shampoo Comb” 


N the stores of dealers all over 
the country are many so-called 
unmentionable items hidden away 
in drawers and brought out only 
on very specific demand. Cus- 
tomers hesitate to ask for them, 
and dealers never give 
them display space. 
Naturally, sales are 
few and far between. 
For years ‘‘fine 
combs” were among 
these unmentionables. 
Slangily termed “cootie 
combs’ and “bug 
catchers,” they were 
used chiefly on chil- 
dren. Publicly at least, 
they were tabu, and 
druggists kept them 
well out of sight. 
Today, however, 
they are being adver- 
tised in trade publica- 
tions and featured on 


drug counters. And 
the reason for their 
new place right out 


where people can see 
and ask for them is 
that they have cast off 
their old name. 


Instead of “fine 
combs,’’ they call 
themselves ‘‘Dry 


Shampoo Combs,” and 
the story of their 
metamorphosis opens 
up possibilities for 
other products which, 
having been given a 
bad name long ago, are practically 
living up to the poor name today 
by selling not at all. 

According to O. B. Carson, 
advertising manager of the Ameri- 
can Hard Rubber Company, manu- 
facturer of Ace combs, in outlin- 
ing the steps of this change, 
individuals of the company believed 
that, no matter how people felt 
about “fine combs,” there actually 
was a market for them. 


AICE. stithpa@ COMB 















_ “We thought they were desery- 
ing of sale and should be pushed, 
but the problem was to find a way 
to overcome their ‘unmentionable- 
ness. The answer was long in 
coming, for only now and again 
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From the frst day 
introduced by saley 
men on personal 
calls; orders have 
bombarded 
our factory 








Sells big 
Pays well 
Moves fast 










Order from your Wholesaler 











AMERICAN HARD RUBBER COMPANY, 11 MERCER STREET’ NEW YORK S. 

THE DISPLAY COUNTER CARD WAS FEATURED IN THE AC 
DRY SHAMPOO COMB ADVERTISING IN DRUG PUBLICATION ( 
was any real thought put on i St 





Finally, however, we realized tha 
when the ‘fine comb’ is ru 
through the average hair it bring 
out, not the unmentionable thing 















be removed only by 
Brushing does not avail. 
“That idea of removing dust 
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Out of Monday- 
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well as dandruff without washing 
was the. starting point. From it 
came the thought that by using a 
‘fine comb,’ one practically had 
dry shampoo. Naturally Poets, 
then, the name Ace Dry Shampoo 
Comb suggested itself, and some 
of us thought that with this name, 
which had none of the odium at- 
taching to the term ‘fine comb,’ 
something might be done. 
comb could be demonstrated, we 
felt, it would sell to the trade and 
to the consumer. 

“There was opposition to the 
idea, but a test was made with 
about 1,000 of the combs on which 
the name Ace Dry Shampoo 
Comb was stamped, and accept- 
ance was so rapid that all of us, 
including our salesmen, were sur- 
prised. 

“Our first advertising was a cir- 
cular letter to wholesalers telling 
of the new idea. Later there went 
out an offer to supply envelope 
stuffers for jobbers to use in bills 
and so forth. These stuffers car- 
ried the complete sales message to 
the dealer in this manner: 


comb is to 


Daily 


The function of a fine 
keep the hair and scalp clean. 
washing is expensive, takes too much 
time and removes the natural oil, often 
leaving the scalp dry and the hair brittle 
and lifeless. Dry Shampoo Combing 
daily is a simple, practical way to ef- 
fectually clean out the dust that settles 
there, distribute the natural oil and leave 
the hair glossy and healthy. 
“The demonstration thought was 


carried out by: 


Run a fine comb through your own 
hair once and you'll be convinced—and 
amazed that so much dust can collect 
there Every Day. 

Try out a card of these combs. The 
possibilities of this idea have never be- 
fore been touched. 


“Our initial advertisement to the 
trade, in five drug publications and 
two toilet goods papers, announced 
a new idea in hair hygiene and 
told of its introduction by sales- 
men on personal calls. The dis- 
play counter card, which contained 
a dozen combs, was featured. 

“Jobbers and dealers took to the 
new idea, and the combs now are 
becoming a staple, with a steady 
demand. In September, we were 
able to advertise to the trade that 


If the , 
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50,000 had been sold in six months. 
Actually the figure was nearer 
100,000, but we did not want to 
appear to exaggerate even thoug! 
the latter figure was not particu 
larly large for other types wo! 
combs. For ‘fine combs,’ how 
ever, the amount was quite sur 
prising. 

“Today counter cards, displayed 
prominently on drug counters, are 
giving the ¢ombs an_ effective 
demonstration by picturing a girl 
using one to take surface dust off 
her hair. This card shows the 
comb for use by men, women and 
children, and impresses the cus 
tomer with the fact that quite evi 
dently an Ace Dry Shampo 
Comb is something which can be 
asked for with no embarrassment 
or hesitation and not in a whisper 
Each comb, separately wrapped 
so it can be lifted right out of the 
display stand, contains a_ small 
one-page stuffer which briefly im 
presses the dry shampoo thought 
as not at all unmentionable.” 

The dog with the bad name has 
been given a new, good name, and 
he is living up to it in sales. 


J. E. Maury Heads 
Piggly Wiggly 


Joseph E. Maury has been elected 
president of the Piggly Wiggly Corpora 
tion, Memphis, Tenn., chain-store oper 
ator, succeeding C. D. Smith, resigned 
Mr. Maury is pres‘dent of the Maury 
Cole Company. J. R. Peters, formerly 
with the Chemical National Bank of 
New York, has been made general man 
ager. He succeeds J. N. Staples 
signed. 


B. Durell Heads American 
Fork & Hoe Company 


George B. Durell, vice-president 
general manager of The American For} 
& Hoe Company, Cleveland, has bee 
elected president. He ‘succeeds W. H 
Cowdery, now chairman of the execu 
tive committee. Mr. Durell, who will 
continue as general manager, joined th 
company in 1902, 


Purchases Control “Onyx” 


Hosiery 


James Hammond, treasurer of 
Hosiery, Inc., New York, has purchased 
control of that company, which was 
formerly held by Paul Guenther, presi 
dent. R. J. Porter and B. Brown 
have been elected members of the board 
of directors. 


“Onyx 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 


Rhode Island 


Resources 


The total resources of Rhode Island Banks 
for the year ending June 30, 1926, were 
$531,992,356.10. This represents a gain of 
$23,667,115.06 over the previous year. 


Savings accounts in Rhode Island Banks for 
the year ending June 30, 1926, amounted to 
$299,116,707.83, an increase of $20,274.- 


317.88 over the previous year. 





This prosperous and responsive market offers 
excellent sales opportunities to advertisers 
who use 


The Providence Journal 


and 


The Evening Bulletin 
Circulation 108,809 Net Paid 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 


Chas. H. Eddy Company R. J. Bidwell Company 
Boston New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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N Saturday, December 4, The 

Chicago Daily News will publish 
its annual Special Holiday Book Number, 
supplying the need of Chicago people 
for a comprehensive list of Christmas 
and other seasonal gift books. 


In the Special Holiday Section will be 
_ centered the accumulated reader inter- 
est resulting from another year’s inten- 
sive cultivation by The Daily News of 
book reading and buying interest in 
Chicago—just as the regular Wednes- 
day Book Page enjoys a present interest 
built up by many years of book news 
promotion by The Chicago Daily News. 


THE CHICAG ; 


Advertising aut mes ll 


Representatives ? 110 EB. 424 St. 
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Member of The 100,000 
Group of American 
Cities 


Give BOOKS 


The Special Holiday Book Number, is- 
sued in addition to the regular Wednes- 
day Book Page, is well advertised in 
advance of publication, and is eagerly 
lboked for by the public. 


Publishers who place their selling mes- 
ages in this section will be assured the 
attention of the great Chicago reading 
public. 





NOTE: With its issue of October 25 The Chicago Daily 
News inaugurated the regular publication, on Mondays and 
Fridays, of a special book news article opposite the editorial 
page. These articles, appearing in addition to the Wednes- 
day Book Page, give to book news and advertising in The 
Daily News a continuity of interest throughout the week. 
They serve to strengthen further the position of The Daily 
News as Chicago’s most popular medium of book infor- 








C. Gee. Krogness 
253 First Nat’l Bank Bidg. 
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Oklahoma Continue: a6 


, 1926 crops wil 
total more the 


*‘Nation’s Business” last y years, is 
Nov. 1,Report indication ., 


For three consecutive months Oklahoma has been one 
of the few states which Nation’s Business includes in its 
“Good” business zone. 


Oklahoma’s leadership has been won by its program of 
diversified crop production. 


This year, on the basis of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture figures, Oklahoma’s wheat crop will total 
73,745,000 bushels, as against 28,282,000 last year. 


Oklahoma’s wheat income will show an increase of 
$40,000,000 to $45,000,000 over last year, and this ad- 
ditional sum added to the increases in the production of 
other crops will enable Oklahoma to show a greater total 
production in 1926 than it did a year ago, despite the 
difference in the price of cotton. 


Oklahoma farmers will continue buying, and those prod 
ucts advertised in The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman. 
Oklahoma’s only farm paper, will be richly rewarded 
through increased sales. 


. : Readph Mille 
Editor bs ('y i | Qdv.Mg 
Oklahoma Cit , 


E,. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicaro Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francl 
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Does It Pay to Sacrifice Quality for 
~ Volume? 


Clothing Manufacturers, 
Element, 


Multiplying Sales 
Are Ready to Say 


through 
“Yes” 


Creating Style 


By G. A. Nichols 


4 | UNDERSTAND,” a mer- 
chandising counsel remarks 
to Printers’ INK, “that the Hart 
Schaffner & Marx organization is 
not what it used to be.” 

The gentleman is right. 

It isn’t. 

No great clothing manufactur- 
ing company is the same as it was 
a few years ago. All have 
changed, or are changing, in ac- 
cordance with the rapid marketing 
levelopments of the times. The 
change, too, is unquestionably bet- 
ter for the maker and distributor, 
since it is enabling the clothing 
industry to create larger outlets 
for its goods. 


High quality has been on trial 


for its life and apparently has been 
Or another way to de- 


convicted. 
scribe it would be to say that 
quality and price (the latter in this 
pepe an inexorable condition 
preceding volume) have fought 
for supremacy and price is win- 
ning. Manufacturers have been 
watching the clothing people dur- 
ing the last few months with more 
than the usual amount of interest. 
They can see that this conflict of 
quality as against volume is bound 
tocome up in their business sooner 
or later if it has not already done 
90, 

What has happened? 

Just this: 
The style 
clothing is growing 
where, in large measure, it has 
displaced quality. And this, in 
turn, has made price much more 
ota deciding factor than it has 

for many a year. Formerly 

quality was the primary thing to 
it considered, with price more or 
lss of an incident. But now 
Syle is first, price second and 
Wality third. 

Thus we have an intensely in- 
eresting phenomenon: Quality 
Manufacturers devoting a large 


element in men’s 
to a place 


part of their efforts to selling what 
might be termed popular-price 
clothing—and selling it to the 
quality market. 

There is nothing peculiar to the 
clothing business in all this. The 
makers are only doing what al- 
ready has been done in shoes, hats, 
haberdashery, millinery, and almost 
the full line of women’s apparel. 

A woman wants individual 
shoes, stockings and hats to har- 
monize with her general costume 
ensemble. Producers have been 
smart enough to see this and to 
provide her with these articles at 
smaller prices, with a correspond- 
ingly lower quality so she can 
gratify her desire for various 
styles and colors at a minimum 
cost. She buys much oftener than 
she did. Maker and retailer profit 
in direct proportion. 


STYLES IN KNIT TIES 


We all remember the dark- 
colored knit neckties that were so 
popular five years or so ago. 
When a man paid four or five dol- 
lars for one of these he had a real 
tie that went well with anything 
except evening dress. With rea- 
sonably decent care it would last 
indefinitely. The manufacturers 
of cut silk ties saw trouble ahead. 
And then there came the introduc- 
tion of the style element, with a 
multitude of colors, some for this 
season and some for that. The 
price was lower but more were 
sold. 

A black hat is a black hat. In 
that comparatively recent day 
when these were the style, a man 
could see no reason why he should 
not wear his spring hat in the fall 
and vice versa. Along came the 
manufacturers with their season- 
able colors, with prices somewhat 
smaller for strictly dependable 
merchandise. These caused men 
to buy more hats. A few years 
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ago a man was brave indeed if he 
should appear on the street with a 
colored band on his summer straw 
hat. Now they are to be seen even 
on felt hats. 

String out the illustrations as 
far as you like. There are any 
number of them. 

The same considerations hold 
good in the new developments ‘in 
the clothing business. 

Has this change been forced 
upon the manufacturers because, 
all of a sudden, men have become 
fussy about their raiment? 

The manufacturers have care- 
fully nurtured it from a small be- 
ginning, as a deliberate means of 
selling a man two or three suits of 
clothes in place of one and thereby 
making more money even though 
the unit sale is not so large in 
dollars. 

If they accomplish what they are 
after—and they seem in a fair way 
to do it—the man who wants to be 
thoroughly up to date will pay 
particular attention to seasonal 
colors and styles pretty much as 
the women do now. During the 
spring of 1927, for instance, the 
fashionable colors in men’s cloth- 
ing will be silver blue and light 
tan. In the fall these will be 
passé, and for the following spring 
other stylish colors will be brought 
out. 

Take topcoats. In quite a num- 
ber of instances these are worn 
only three or four weeks in the 
fall and a corresponding period in 
the spring. Those of us who are 
economically inclined, either from 
inclination or necessity, have been 
in the habit of buying a good 
quality topcoat, paying rather a 
high price for it and wearing it 
two years or even three. The ag- 
gregate use of such a coat during 
that time is hardly as much as a 
heavy overcoat undergoes during 
a single winter. By getting a 
quality garment the man knows his 
coat is going to look well for a 
long while. 

This writer knows of a certain 
topcoat which has been on the job 
now, spring and fall, for going on 
four years. It cost $90. The 
company that built it made rather 
a wide margin of profit. But this 

one profit is all they got out of the 
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His coat is substantially as good 
now as it was when new. He 
could wear it another couple of 
years and not be a bit ashamed of 
his appearance, barring the style 
and color element. ; 
Thus the price paid at first has 
proved to be an absolute economy 
for this man. He has had a much 
better coat, year by year, than if 
he had purchased a new one each 
year for say $60 or $70. 
_ It is all well enough for a manu- 
facturer to produce high quality 
goods. He gets the pride and 
satisfaction that comes trom good 
workmanship. But, looking at it 
from a cold-blooded profit stand- 
point, it is easy to see where qual- 
ity can be emphasized to the abso- 
lute detriment of profits. If the 
gentleman with the venerable top- 
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coat had purchased a new one i 
each year, even though much lower ( 
priced, it is only a matter of sim- s 
ple arithmetic to see how much p 
more money would have been 0 
made by some manufacturer an a 
retailer. st 
It has been good business fo 
the man who wants to be wel th 
dressed and yet has not the money in 
that will allow him to be to ta 
meticulous, to buy his clothes o co 
this basis. It applies to suits an aly 
overcoats as well as to topcoats the 
Why should not a man purchase tag 
quality overcoat and wear it tw ing 
winters or even longer if it stand mic 
up well? Why should not a go bor 
suit of clothes, purchased for th cha 
present fall and winter, do just tog 
well for the next season also? N@ tati 
reason at all; unless—and here @ the 
the point under discussion—sucH such 
pronounced style elements can and 
put over that the clothes will Im a ty 
hopelessly out of date after kind 
single season’s wear. is th 
ENTER STYLE—EXIT QUALITY no 
When style is a main elemet peop! 
therefore, as it now is becom! succu 
it is easy to see what happens they 
quality. A man will not pay merc} 
high price for a garment that Way ¢rs, ¢ 
be out of date after a single sq merch 


son, in as much as he will be by 
ing two, three, or four garments 
the case may be, instead of the ‘ 
as formerly. This makes him 
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mand price. Quality then auto- 
matically slips to third place in 
the transaction. The clothing 
people like this better because they 
sell more goods and make all the 
way from two to four profits in 
place of the one. 

This is exactly what had hap- 
pened in numerous lines, before 
the clothing manufacturers woke 
up to what they were missing, and 
explains to a nicety just what is 
going on in the clothing business 
today. Some people, judging by 
surface indications, have said that 
Hart Schaffner & Marx are no 
longer a quality house—that they 
have descended to a cheaper class 
of trade, Nothing could be further 
from the truth. This outstanding 
firm, the same as some others, 
correctly concluded that high qual- 
ity, with a corresponding price, has 
automatic limitations in the pro- 
duction of volume business. To 
speak plainly, and from their view- 
point, why should they build an 
overcoat or a suit.of clothes that 
a man will wear season after 
season ? 
feature about 


The significant 
the whole situation in clothing and 
in many other lines is the impor- 


tant part played by price. Of 
course there always have been and 
always will be cheap imitations of 
the real thing. The so-called rag- 
tag trade is just as insistent on be- 
ing in style as is the powerful 
middle class which is the back- 
bone and ribs of the nation’s mer- 
chandising system. This desire 
together with their financial limi- 
tations will incline them toward 
the cheap and tawdry. Houses 
such as Hart Schaffner & Marx—- 
and this company is named only as 
a type—are not concerned with this 
kind of business. What they want 
is the great middle class consumer 
who realizes that trash is expen- 
sive at any price. These are the 
people who positively would not 
succumb to style considerations if 
they had to wear cheap, unworthy 
merchandise. Hence, manufactur- 
ers, trying to create a condition 
merchandise. Hence manufac- 
turers, trying to create a condition 
where people of this type will buy 
oftener, have produced middle- 
tliss merchandise at a price in 
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which enough quality has been re- 
tained to make the merchandise 
altogether worthy of the buyer. 

Who is better equipped than the 
manufacturer of quality goods to 
carry on this kind of selling? And 
if he does it, can he be said to be 
departing from his high standards 
—catering to the mob, as it were? 

This matter of the righteous- 
ness, good sense and usefulness of 
the properly used popular price as 
a means of filling one’s field and 
creating volume is one of the 
livest things in merchandising to- 
day. Some people confuse it with 
price cutting. The two are re- 
moved as far as the East is from 
the West. Manufacturers of most 
commodities in which the style 
element may be a factor, including 
even automobiles, are devoting 
heavy thought to the subject. 
Moreover, they are correctly see- 
ing that after they have made 2 
name as quality producers they are 
better fitted than any other to use 
the price consideration effectively. 
First they create style conscious- 
ness in the minds of their cus- 
tomers. Then, by using both their 
high-price and _ popular - price 
goods, they are in a position to 
gratify the style desire they have 
created in those who have much 
money and those who have less. 

A logical outgrowth of the new 
scheme of things in the clothing 
business which will be interesting 
to manufacturers in general, is 
that it is bringing about specializa- 
tion. Clothing makers see that if 
they are going tn cater success- 
fully to the style customs which 
their effective merchandising has 
created, they must give increasing 
attention to price and at the same 
time give the best quality possible 
for the money. 

An instance of the value of 
specialization—and also of the real 
opportunities the style proposition 
presents to the manufacturer—is 
seen in the experiences of the 
Schmitt-Orlow Company, of Mil- 
waukee and Chicago. This con- 
cern makes overcoats exclusively, 
even excluding topcoats. 

One of the partners in the firm 
had been in the clothing business 
and the other had been identified 
with a pump manufacturer. They 
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wanted to go into business to- 
gether but could not decide on 
éxactly what line of merchandise 
to make. Naturally the clothing 
man preferred clothing and the 
pump man inclined toward a ma- 
chinery manufacturing enterprise. 

One Saturday afternoon the two 
friends were among the thousands 
witnessing a football: game at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

The clothing man, looking over 
the multitude, got an idea. 

* ,” he said to his com- 
panion, ‘at the thousands of men 
in this great crowd. Everyone is 
wearing an overcoat. How many 
do you think would buy pumps?” 

And so the new firm started out 
specializing on overcoats. Last 
year their gross sales on this one 
item—they have no other—went 
well up into seven figures. They 
built their business by observing 
in the order named, these three 
features: Style. Price. Quality. 
Giving special study to style, they 
worked out a method of cutting 
the filling material for an overcoat 
diagonally instead of on _ the 
square. This simple expedient 
keeps the collar of a heavy over- 
coat in shape no matter how much 
“pull” there is on it. 

Through working with over- 
coats alone they were able to sell 
at a lower price and at the same 
time keep the quality high. 

The specialization extended to 
the selling. A Schmitt-Orlow 
representative will go to a retailer 
in the spring, let us say, and solicit 
his order for overcoats to be de- 
livered the following fall. 

“The fabrics we shall use in 
making these coats,” he tells the 
dealer, “will cost us so much. We 
shall bill you for this amount on 
the first of next month. In other 
words, you pay at actual cost for 
the fabrics we are making up for 
you. All we want is a moderate 
profit on the manufacturing end. 
Therefore, after the coats are de- 
livered to you we shall bill you for 
the cost of manufacture, plus our 
reasonable profit, and the amount 
will be so much.” 

The Schmitt-Orlow idea is tak- 
ing hold fast, and no wonder. 

This company knows overcoats 
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and makes no pretenses of know- 
ing anything else. The result is 
that it is busy all through the 
year making and selling overcoats. 

Hart Schaffner & Marx, them 
selves, visualizing the additional 
volume that can be gained through 
judicious use of the style element 
—and also the inevitability of 
specialization such use entails— 
are reported to have decided to 
abandon the production and sale 
of women’s coats. This line was 
brought out a few years ago with 
the thought that it would enable 
the firm’s customers to cater to a 
greater proportion of the needs of 
their trade, and thus bring about 
a larger sales volume. But the 
company now sees that a succes- 
sion of new goods at moderate 
prices, brought out in conformity 
with style changes, is the real way 
to produce volume. 

As might be expected, the intro- 
duction of seasonal styles and 
colors into men’s clothing is al- 
ready beginning to have its effect 
in the manufacture of other ar- 
ticles of men’s wear. 

A Milwaukee shoe manufacturer 
withiri the last two weeks has ap- 
proached two big clothing firms in 
Chicago and one in his own town 
asking for authentic advance data 
as to the fashionable colors that 
will be seen in men’s clothes now 
being made for next spring. 

He wants to bring out some 
shoes of a color that will harmo- 
nize with the new suits. 

This may sound funny to those 
supposedly hard-boiled gentlemen 
who look down upon women’s de- 
votion to style, or regard it with 
good-natured _ tolerance. This 
writer ventures the prediction that 
they will be among the very first 
to buy shoes that will match their 
clothes. It is a well-established 
merchandising principle that men, 
despite their big talk, have not one- 
fifth of the independence in rela- 
tion to style changes that is mani- 
fested right along by the women. 

If any man is disposed to try to 
laugh off that statement he had 
better try to withhold his mirth 
until he consults with some mant- 
facturers who make his clothes, 
haberdashery, hats and shocs. 
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Do you want a Route List 
of the dealers in your line 
in Philadelphia? 


The Philadelphia Bulletin has just issued a NEW- series of 
route lists of Retail and Wholesale outlets in the Philadelphia- 
Camden Market—the Third Largest Market in the United States. 

Philadelphia and Camden are divided into 44 sales districts 
and the names of all retailers and wholesalers in each are listed 
so that any salesman can cover his district in an efficient and 
thorough manner. 

All he has to do is to make his calls in the order listed in the 
booklet. , 

In addition, the population, physical and buying characteristics 
of these sections are given in detail. 

These route books are now available for the following retail 
and wholesale outlets : 

Groceries and Delicatessen 

Drug Trade 

Hardware and Housefurnishing Supplies 
Confectioners 

Electrical Goods and Radio Supplies 

Boots and Shoes, Repair Shops and Findings Dealers 
Men’s Clothing and Men’s Furnishings 

Women’s Apparel and Specialties 

Musical Goods and Instruments 

Cigars, Tobacco and Cigarettes 

If you are selling Philadelphia or if you are contemplating to 
enter this fertile market, get The Bulletin route lists covering 
the retail and wholesale distributors you want to reach. They 
can be had by any manufacturer or advertising agent on request 
to the Advertising Department of The Bulletin. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the 
newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Evening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 





Net paid daily average circulation for six 
months ending September 30, 1926 





535,096 vie 


The circulation of The Bulletin is the largest 
in Philadelphia and one of the largest in 
the United States. 


New Vous. Silas les Gad 247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building 
Chicago Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevar 
Detroit...C, L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Ine., 391 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco..Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 


(Copyright 1926—Bulletin Company) 
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9,000,000 
consumers within 
the 50-mile radius 
covered by the 
NEW YORK 
EVENING 
JOURNAL 


SELLING 1s like warfare—you 
have to hit hard and often, 
with a concentration of strength 
behind each blow. Napoleon, 
the greatest soldier of all time, 
won countless battles that way. 
He always struck in one strat- 
egic spot, with every man and 
gun available. 


The key-position 


In national merchandising, there is 
one spot which is more important 
than any other. The New York 
market is the key-position to na- 
tional selling. Here, within a fifty- 
mile area, there are 9,000,000 con- 
sumers—more than there are in all 
New England. Here there is more 
money than in seven large mid- 
western states combined. Here is 
pre-eminently the richest prize, the 
most desirable goal, in America. 


In the New York market, the 
Evening Journal occupies a situa- 
tion that is absolutely unique. Its 
circulation of 700,000—the largest 
evening paper circulation in the 
world—is more than twice that of 
the next largest evening paper in 


New York. It is greater than ¢ 
next two combined—p/us 100,00 
Every evening it is taken into 70 
000 homes, in which live approx 
mately 3,000,000 consumers —o 
third of the entire population 
this area! 


Power with economy 


There is no other evening pap 
in the New York market whi 
enables you to reach, at one stro 
so large a percentage of the tot 
possible consumers in this gr 
field. TheNew York Evening Jour 
gives concentration; it saves yo 
money by utilizing every cent of 
im carrying your message to a Pp 
ductive prospect. 


A compact market 


The New York Evening Jour 
dominates the most highly org 
ized of all trading areas. Nowh 
else will you find such concent 
tion of outlets, such closely 
centers of merchandising, % 
scientifically arranged trade ro 
and channels. Salesmen work 
this territory see the maxim 
number of prospects with the m 
mum traveling expense. Tr 
portation is cheap and 
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ribution is thorough and effec- 


The 9,000,000 people living in 
New York district are con- 
rs of quality goods. They 
¢ a high standard of living. 
; make good money and they 
willing to spend it to get a 
article. Every year hundreds 
millions of dollars’ worth of 
handise is consumed by these 
ropolitan dwellers—the most 
100, 0oqmpnsistent and profitable customers 
nto 700gmE he world, 


approuma Yet important as this key-position 
rs — OMG it is the easiest of all to enter 
lation Git you know the way in. For 
we who believe in their product 
omy d in themselves, the New York 
a presents almost inexhaustible 
Zs opportunities. Here is the 
et whi@ibrid’s richest market. Dominate 
ne Str with the New York Evening 
the tot rnal! 
his gre 
ng Jour 
aves ye 
cent of 
» to ap 


than # 


ng pap 


The “New York Evening Journal 
ives unequaled opportunity 
for sales concentration 








JOHN WANAMAKER 
New York 


Invested over a million dol- 

lars in the New York 

Evening Journal during the 
past six years 


An idea of the appreciation of 
John Wanamaker New York for 
the purchasing power and re- 
sponsiveness of more than two 
million New York Evening 
Journal readers may be had from 
the fact that during the past 
six years this store has invested 
over one million dollars in this 
one newspaper. 


Wanamaker Store News has 
become as much a part of the 
New York Evening Journal as 
the news and features. Out of 
309 publication days last year 
the merchandise news of this 
house appeared in 245 issues. 





CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30th, 677,844 DAILY, NET PAID 


A daily gain of 42,039 over the same period last year. 
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Hearst Building, Chicago, Til. 


NEW YORK 
“4NVENING JOURNAL 


America’s largest evening newspaper circulation 
.. « and at 3c a copy daily, 5c Saturday 
v York Office: 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, New York City 


Detroit Office 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Synchronize Your 
Advertising Effort 
With Your Sales Possibilities 





The Detroit Market 
Contains One-Third 
of Michigan’s Total 
Population and Can 
Be Covered with one 
Newspaper — The 
Detroit News 


4 ben prize area of Michigan is pictured above. It is 
the local trading area of Detroit, containing one-third 
of the state’s total population and over 50% of its 
wealth. This area has a network of wide paved roads, 
making every town a practical suburb of Detroit. It is 
served by train, street car and motor bus. It contains 
Wayne County, the heart of the motor industry. In 
this area are the jobbers, the distributors and the retail 
outlets. And here The Detroit News maintains a rural 
delivery service that brings the same eopy of the paper 
to the outlying farmhouse at the same time as it is de- 
livered in the city of Detroit. Here in this area also 
The Detroit News has concentrated 91% of its week 
day circulation of 320,000 and 80% of its Sunday circu- 
lation of 350,000. This is the area of greatest possibility had 
for sales. Synchronize your advertising effort with the erabl; 
opportunity afforded through The News—the paper -~ 
that delivers a copy to practically every English-speak- will 
ing home. every 
marke 


: / ‘ sion i 
The Detro ews Ff 
only | 

The HOME newspaper develo 

350,000 Sunday Circulation 320,000 Week Day Circulation ‘ a 
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King Cotton Takes a Look at 
Distribution 


A Survey of Methods, the Functions of Wholesalers, and a Suggestion 
for Betterment, Based upon Long Observation 


By A. D. Whiteside 


President, National Credit Office 


N the better marketing of cotton 

almost everyone is interested. 
Manufacturers marketing other 
products and all men engaged in 
the business of distribution and 
advertising are concerned. Cotton 
is one of our most important crops. 
A better knowledge of its prob- 
lems, a Closer 


The objective has three phases: 


(1) Research and statistics. 

(2) Improved distribution 
methods. 

(3) Increasing consuniption 
through advertising. 

The cotton-goods industry has 
organized for 





study of its 
present methods 
and its possi- 
bilities cannot 
help to prove 
of value. 

The present 
problems of the 
cotton goods in- 
dustry are in 
many respects 
almost identical 
with those that 
have either been 
solved, partially 
worked out or 
are still con- 
fronting every 
other major di- 
vision of trade. 

A prominent 
engineer re- 
cently described 


the conditions 


which Mr. 


tact with 


different lines 


problems and 
daily work. 


business. 





illuminating. 


L 


The National Credit Office, of 
Whiteside is presi- 
dent, is in close and intimate con- 
wholesalers in 
of industry. It 
knows their sales volume, their 
details of 
During the 
twelve years Mr. Whiteside has 
asked thousands of wholesalers 
definite questions concerning their | 
The resulting survey is | 
one which gives the man inter- 
ested in distribution an authori- 
tative background on problems in 
many industries based upon the 
actual facts and figures in one 
important industry. To the man 
who realizes the great potentiali- 
ties of the cotton and print goods 
industry for new advertisers, this 
survey should prove useful and 


the accomplish- 
ment of this 
fundamental 
purpose — to 
make cotton 
products avail- 
: able, attractive 
their | and ‘essential to 
last | the consuming 
Public on an 
economical 
basis. 

What follows 
in this article, 
while applving 
specifically to 
the methods of 
distribution of 
cotton cloth and 
knit goods, is 
actually a sum- 
mary of condi- 
tions prevailing 
among the pri- 


many 








in this country 
as in “a state of flux” and ex- 
plained the expression by saying 
that most basic industries today 
had a producing capacity consid- 
erably in excess of the current de- 
mand for their products. 

On this assumption, industries 
will be compelled to scrutinize 
every detail of manufacturing and 
marketing if even moderate expan- 
sion is to be expected in the near 
future, for business progress can 
only be made through intensive 
development of the present mar- 
kets and in devising new uses for 
the materials produced. 


mary distribu- 
tors and wholesalers in many other 
divisions of industry. These ob- 
servations have been made during 
the past ten or twelve years, cul- 
minating since 1920 in an actual 
record of an intimate and direct 
contact with primary distributors 
and wholesalers of many of the 
most important divisions of in- 
dustry in this country. 

In the distribution of cotton 
piece goods, as in other industries, 
the future of the wholesaler in this 
country is a vital subject. In this 
connection the following questions 
immediately arise : 
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(1) Do wholesalers adequately 

fulfill their functions and if not, 
why? 
(2) Even though the wholesalers 
do carry out these functions, are 
they the logical channel through 
which to distribute the major por- 
tion of the cotton piece goods pro- 
duction? 

While no brief discussion of this 
subject can possibly cover all the 
conditions that may exist with in- 
dividual distributors, it may be 
possible to draw one definite con- 
clusion at least from the facts sub- 
mitted which, since it is of par- 
ticular interest to the cotton goods 
industry, has also a far wider ap- 
plication in other industries to the 
function and future of all whole- 
salers. 

What are the functions of the 
wholesaler, in order that we may 
discover whether or not he ade- 
quately fulfills them? 

“The wholesaler is one that buys 
in quantities to resell to the trade, 
particularly to the retailer.” 

This definition puts it squarely 
up to the wholesaler to carry out 
two specific, fundamental func- 
tions— 

A—tTo buy in quantities. 

B—To resell to the trade, par- 
ticularly to the retailers. 

This definition further clearly 
conveys by inference that—when 
the wholesaler buys in quantities, 
the purchases are made for the 
specific purpose of reselling the 
bulk of the merchandise bought to 
the retail trade—and that this pur- 
pose is tacitly understood and con- 
curred in by the commission house, 
sales agent or mill in making the 
sale. 

Does the wholesaler carry out 
this first function—“buy in quanti- 
ties” ? 

The only answer which verges 
on accuracy is that the average 
wholesale purchase is about eight 
times greater than the average re- 
tail purchase, for only the larger 
retailers buy direct; equals the 
sales to the cutters; and is slightly 
latger than those to the chain 
stores or mail-order concerns. 

It is further true that many 
wholesalers have not provided for 
their moderate merchandise re- 
quirements in reasonable quantities, 


INK 
nor sufficiently in advance of the 
anticipated time of resale to en- 
able the mills to operate at a mini- 
mum cost of production. 

The answer must be that the 
majority of wholesalers do not 
satisfactorily fulfill their first pri- 
mary function—that of buying in 
quantities. 

But there are evident reasons for 
and qualifications of this statement. 
The wholesaler is cautious in buy- 
ing -because of: (1) Antiquated 
methods of keeping exact, current 
inventories and the resulting lack 
of accurate knowledge of the re- 
quirements of the retailers in the 
territory covered. (2) Inadequate 
warehousing facilities. (3) Hand- 
to-mouth buying on the part of 
retailers. (4) Confidence in the 
dependability and rapidity of the 
transportation companies to deliver 
orders placed for immediate ship- 
ment. (5) Inequality of transpor- 
tation charges from the scattered 
sources of supply. (6) The wide 
fluctuations in the price of raw cot- 
ton and the resulting instability of 
the piece goods market. (7) The 
increase in sales by distributors of 
cotton piece goods to retailers, 
syndicate buyers, chain stores and 
mail-order concerns. 

These causes which _ mitigate 
against the wholesaler in carrying 
out this first important function 
may be either entirely eliminated or 
greatly modified. 

Antiquated accounting methods 
and inadequate facilities for ware- 
housing reasonable reserve stocks 
are definite failings of the majority 
of the wholesalers and will have to 
be rectified by each individual con- 
cern that is to continue to meet suc- 
cessfully the existing competition. 

The effect of hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing by retailers, now clearly under- 
stood, is conceded to be to the 
decided advantage of the wholesaler 
in a position to render the merchan- 
dising service required to meet the 
present conditions. 

Rapid transportation should only 
serve to facilitate the distributing 
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Process when unexpected demands 


for filling in purposes arise and 
should in no way retard an advance 
purchasing policy. 

Inequality in transportation costs 
is subject to independent arrange- 
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ment between the mills and the 
wholesalers, either individually or 
collectively according to zones or 
districts. 

Effective steps are now being 
taken to prevent the wide fluctua- 
tions in cotton piece goods prices. 
When confidence is felt that 
moderate stability in prices is to 
be maintained, the most serious 
single obstruction to buying in 
quantities in advance will have 
ben eliminated. It is hardly 
reasonable to expect any buyer to 
make heavy commitments without 
price guarantees for a moderate 
length of time, when the price level 
is very uncertain. 


INFLUENCE OF DIRECT SELLING 


The increase in direct selling 
during the last twenty-five years 
by the commission houses, selling 
agents and mills to the retailers, 
syndicate buyers, chain stores and 
mail-order concerns has had more 
to do with preventing a strong 
working understanding between the 
distributors of cotton piece goods 
and the wholesalers than all other 
factors combined, although this 
feature may not have been the most 
important reason for the failure of 
the wholesaler to place quantity 
purchases. 

Does the wholesaler carry out 
his second function, that of “re- 
selling to the trade, particularly to 
the retailer” ? 

Where the wholesaler carries an 
ample stock, maintains a sales or- 
ganization adequate for the terri- 
tory covered, and sells aggressively 
ona fair mark-up, it is probable 
that this function will be per- 
formed. Those not operating on 
this basis have but a slight chance 
ot succeeding, even to a moderate 
degree 


Other frictional 


points 
exist between the wholesalers and 


minor 


distributors of cotton goods but 
these may be ironed out through 
individual adjustments. These dif- 
lerences are the outgrowth of the 
iversified methods adopted by dis- 
inbutors and traders in planning 
their merchandise policies. 

The divergence of interests re- 
garding trade-marks and brands is 
wide but may be readily reconciled 
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if the proportion between the 
quantities of merchandise pur- 
chased, trade-marked by the first- 
hand distributors—and the quanti- 
ties purchased, privately branded 
by or for the wholesalers—are 
equitably agreed upon. 

Covering overlapping territories 
by wholesalers, which nullifies 
economy in distribution, may be 
corrected through accurate ac- 
counting methods, for the cost of 
selling in encroached fields usually 
wipes out the profits, which may be 
easily ascertained if the costs of 
the sales are properly analyzed. 
The commission houses, by ar- 
ranging territorial limits with the 
wholesalers handling their prod- 
ucts, could assist in cutting down 
this flagrant duplication of expense 
and effort. 

Every question discussed so far 
might have been left to the natural 
course of events for modification 
or complete solution, but there 
would still remain the one all im- 
portant point open for a definite 
decision on the part of the first- 
hand distributors of cotton piece 
goods. That vital second question 
is: “Is the wholesaler the logical 
channel through which the bulk of 
the production of cotton piece 
goods should pass in its course to 
the ultimate consumer”? 

If it is not the logical channel, 
should the distributors eliminate 
the wholesalers and sell direct to 
the retail dry goods trade, the 
general stores, the syndicate buyers, 
the chain stores and the mail-order 
concerns? If it is the logical chan- 
nel, should changes be made in 
existing sales policies under which 
the majority of distributors sell both 
outlets simultaneously? The an- 
swers to these vital questions should 
be reached in the very near future 
through carefully weighing the 
basic facts with one underlying 
purpose governing that decision— 
which channel of distribution will 
best serve to carry out the fun- 
damental objective—that of reach- 
ing the consumer on the most 
profitable, economical and efficient 
basis ? 

Three hundred and seventy-four 
selling units now market cotton 
piece goods valued at approximately 
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$1,694,000,000 of which about $550,- 
000,000, or 3234 per cent of the 
total mill output in 1925 was pur- 
chased by wholesalers of cotton 
goods and dry goods to be resold 
to the retail trade. So the actual 
objective without elaboration is— 
how are the 374 primary distribu- 
tors to market, to- the best adyan- 
tage, the output of 874 cotton cloth 
mills to 113,000,000 consumers 
scattered over 3,000,000 square 
miles of territory? 
This total annual cotton cloth 
output, valued at about $1,694,000,- 
at the present time is dis- 
tributed as follows: 
Percent- 
Amount age 
553,369,000 32% 
464,398,000 27 
326,396,000 19 
175,221,000 10% 


Is Sold to 
Wholesalers 
Cutters 

*Converters 

Abroad and Tire 
Mfrs. 

1,519,384,000 
107,633,000 


36,345,000 


89% 
6% Direct to retailers 
and other trades 
2% Mail-order con- 
cerns 
Chain-store sys- 
tems 


30,638,000 2 


$1,694,000,000 100 

*The estimated amount, resold to cut- 
ters, wholesalers and retailers by con 
verters, has been deducted from the 
total of each division. 

The principal interest in these 
figures, so far as this discussion is 
concerned, centers in the relation- 
ship between the $553, 369,000 in 
piece goods sold to the wholesalers, 
or 3234 per cent of the total out- 
put, and the $174,616,000, or 10% 
per cent, sold direct to the re- 
tailers, mail-order concerns, chain 
stores and miscellaneous trades. 
There are three questions involved : 

Should one-third of the output 
continue to be sold to the whole- 
salers and one-tenth to the retailers 
and miscellaneous trades; that is, 
should the relative proportion of 
sales to these two outlets remain 
as it is and change only with the 
draft of trade, or— 

Should the amount sold to the 
wholesalers decrease to the practi- 
cal elimination of that division of 
trade and the proportion to the re- 
tailers and others in that group in- 
crease or— 

Should distribution through the 
wholesalers increase and absorb the 
direct sales to retailers, mail-order 
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concerns, syndicate buyers and 
chain stores? 

The final objective is to reach 
113,000,000 consumers through the 
channel most advantageous to all 
factors concerned. To accomplish 
this purpose, are the distributors of 
cotton piece goods ultimately to 
sell approximately 209,000 retailers, 
general stores, mail-order concerns 
and chain stores or through 1,128 
wholesalers acting as district dis- 
tributors to these 209,000 retail 
units ? 

The primary wholesalers _pur- 
chasing 32% per cent of the total 
output of cotton cloth are terri- 
torially, numerically and according 
to sales, grouped as follows 


Number of 

Concerns Total Sak 
Alabama ... ak $8,625,001 
Cakhifornia 22,462,00( 
Georgia .. i 12,037,001 
NR SE 203,725,001 
Maryland 18,075,006 
Massachusetts .... 11,937,00¢ 
Michigar ........ 23,049,001 
Missouri 109,612,000 
Mississippi 6,805,001 
New York 345,710,000 
North Cagolina... 7,650,000 
Ohio 37,238,000 
Pennsylvania .... 29,963,001 
Tennessee ....... 2 18,062,00 
WE, Bind:s'e. ome Ss 26,875,000 
Virginia . 8,450.000 
Others 140,045,000 


$1,030,320,000 


1128 

Those sales of $1,030,320,000, 
made by the 1,128 primary whole- 
salers of cotton goods and dry 
goods, require annual purchases of 
cotton cloth amounting to $542, 
987,000. 

Without question, the welfare o! 
the division of trade purchasing 
one-third of the output of any in 
dustry is entitled to the most seri 
ous consideration and, at the sam 


not be ignored. But when the in 
terest of the one-tenth begins t 
conflict seriously with the welfar 
of the one-third, a definite dec isio 


the industry involved. ‘x 
Briefly stated, that  decisio 
necessitates a choice between di 
tributing the proportion of the cot 
ton cloth output, that is to be s0 
(Continued on page 194) 
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iN industrial city of the first bib AA Indian- 
apolis has a foreign speaking population of 
only a few hundreds. There are no diverse racial 
groups, with different languages and customs, tastes 
and standards of living, to reduce the effectiveness 
ofa selling and advertising program. One language, 
me newspaper —and your message is intelligibly 
nd effectively presented to practically every family 
in the city. 
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The Indianapolis News is by invitation exclusive 
Indianap ber The 100,000 Group of 
American Cities 
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Newton Square—Newton—-Boston! Newton is within 
fifteen minutes’ ride of the center of Boston—a 
beautiful residential suburb of 53,003 population or 
more than 11,000 families, mostly high class, pros 
perous people. Seventy out of every hundred of those 
families read the Herald-Traveler! 


Les NEWTON on.the mar 


its BOSTON! 


Do you think of Boston in terms of the census? That's 
misleading. Newton is a separate municipality but it’s 
as much a part of Boston as Boston is! So are thirty- 
nine other towns and municipalities shown on the map 
on the opposite page. Together they form only one of 
the richest cities in the world—Business Boston! 

There are more people per square mile in Business 
Boston than in any other city in the United States— 
New York excepted. Within a radius of 15 miles live 
nearly two million people. Here is the country’s fourth 
richest market! 

Are you getting your full share of the enormous 
profits this great market offers? You can—if you know 
the secret! 
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A Strange Situation 


Boston is peculiar among all the cities of the country 
because its population is divided into two great groups 
differing in sentiment, tradition and origin. These two 
great population groups think differently, feel differ- 
ently, and read different newspapers. So strong is the 
division that no one newspaper can successfully appeal 
to both groups. 

If you want to sell to both groups, you must use two 
newspapers—the Herald-Traveler and at least one 
other. For of the four major newspapers in Boston, 
three appeal to one of these great population groups; 
while the other and more important group is covered 
by the Herald-Traveler alone. 

Let us send you our booklet, “Business Boston.” It 
will tell you in detail about this unique Boston situation. 
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Advertising Representative ; a a pee pag — 
George A. MeDevitt Company yt oa of =~ By sige - 2 


in National Advertisi 
250 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. ne 


914 Peoples Gas Bidg., 
Chicage, tll. 


Inctuding all financial 
advertising among Beston 
daily newspapers. 
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When you read the advertising 
pages of your favorite magazine, 
and obey the impulse to “send 
for booklet,” it is quite likely 
that you will receive a Charles 
Francis Press Product. 


Possibly it is an oil-burner that 
interests you, or an_ electric 
refrigerator, or a player-piano, 
or a radio receiver. Booklets 
descriptive of each of these 
products, and many more, have 
been done by us within the 
last month. 


If you haven’t ever taken the oppor- 
tunity to test out our abilities in 
this direction now is a good time. 








CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 Eighth cAvenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 





























Beware the Twilight-Zone Dealer! 


He Has Ruined the Distribution of Many Manufacturers in Different 
Localities 


By Hiram Blauvelt 


Vice-President, “omfort Coal-Lumber Co., Inc. 


HE “twilight-zone” dealer is 
one of those unclassifiable 
dealers who hangs along the 
fringe of legitimate dealers. He 
is really not a true dealer. Yet, 
he comes so near to being one 
that it’s mo longer plain as day- 
light that he is not. The twi- 
light-zone dealers, in fact, spell 
danger and disruption to almost 
any manufacturer, sales force, 
and sales policy. It is very easy 
to be taken in by them, and it is 
impossible to exercise too much 
caution to keep them off the 
ledger or too much care to weed 
thm out from the true, desirable 
dealers in the field. 
Take the building material 
trade, for instance, from which 
I will draw most of my examples 
because of my greater familiarity 
wih it. There exists what is 
called a contractor-dealer, or 
dealer-contractor. In other words, 
many building contractors are 
continually trying to “buy direct,” 
and resort to all sorts of prac- 
tices in the attempt to get manu- 
faturers to ship them. A _ very 
common occurrence is the fake 
letterhead. They will have a let- 
terhead printed with their own 
mame at the top as much like a 
dealer’s letterhead as possible and 
then write to manufacturers for 
prices. The manufacturer be- 
lives that they are dealers in the 
building material supply business. 
Unless he looks them up carefully 
and checks them against the lists 
of legitimate dealers which are 
quickly available, he may slip up 
ad ship a carload of his material 
ito a town where he already has 
several excellent dealer accounts. 
have known cases where these 
firect shipments have actually 
me into the manufacturer’s 
regular dealer’s yard and the con- 
Wactor had the nerve to ask the 
kaler if it would be permissible 


to unload it from the dealer’s 
private switch. 

Oftentimes, even when an actual 
shipment is not made, dealer prices 
are quoted to a contractor. He 
takes these prices to the manu- 
facturer’s dealers and complains 
about the prices he is being 
charged. 

One of the worst examples of 
the contractor-dealer I have ever 
heard of was a speculative builder 
who used a fake letterhead to get 
manufacturers to ship him. When 
the cars came in, he would tise 
what he wanted of the material 
and then advertise to all the other 
contractors who were customers 
of that manufacturer’s dealers: 
“Cash at the car. Come and get it 
at — prices.” These prices would 
approximate what the dealer, him- 
self, was paying. The contractor 
finally went bankrupt. The manu- 
facturers who supplied him took 
heavy losses. It was years before 
dealers were able to get back on 
a sound business basis. 


TRACE INQUIRER FIRST 


It is always well to trace in- 
quiries before quoting or shipping. 
National advertisers must be par- 


ticularly careful about this. I 
know of a case where a twilight- 
zone dealer advertised a nation- 
ally known product at ridicu- 
lously cut prices. As long as he 
had advertised a material without 
a brand name it was not so bad, 
but when he came out with a 
ridiculous price on a well-known 
nationally advertised material, it 
looked bad for all the dealers 
handling the line in that vicinity. 

One of the dealers took it up 
with the manufacturer. The lat- 
ter replied that he was not selling 
this cut-throat dealer. Later it 
was found that the manufacturer 
was selling this material to a 
legitimate dealer with a retail 
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yard in the northern part of 
Pennsylvania, who, in turn, was 
reconsigning it to this twilight- 
zone dealer in New Jersey. The 
dealers in that section pleaded 
with the manufacturer to stop 
the practice. He did, at the same 
time refusing to sell a legitimate 
dealer in New Jersey, who, in a 
like manner, was _ reconsigning 
carload shipments to central New 
York State and Connecticut. 

The national advertiser must be 
particularly careful to see that his 
merchandise does not fall into 
unclean hands. For him to sell a 
dealer who is a bad merchant in 
the twilight-zone, is commensu- 
rate practically to killing the sales 
of his product in that territory. 
For this reason, all bootlegging of 
this material should be relent- 
lessly run down to earth and kept 
in the hands of legitimate dealers 
where it is safe. 

Another subterfuge of con- 
tractors to get manufacturers to 
ship them at dealer prices is to 
have small retail stores in a front 
room of their homes. They get 
truckload shipments, very little 
of which is sold, most of it being 
used by themselves in their own 
work, thus cutting out the dealers 
and permitting the contractors to 
figure at such low prices that the 
dealers’ customers cannot get the 
job. This simply means that for 
the sake of one doubtful account, 
the manufacturer has thrown away 
all the good dealer trade in that 
neighborhood, cut down his vol- 
ume and turnover there and prob- 
ably tied up money in an account 
which is not too good. 


HARD TO COMBAT 


The story comes to me of a 
large roofing manufacturer who 
is co-operating to the very fullest 
extent with dealers in his New 
England territory. The main of- 
fice and headquarters are there, 
and their policy of dealer protec- 
tion has been excellent. In New 
Jersey, it seems that some men 
in authority at that factory are 
suspected of having started a re- 
tail store on a side street around 
the corner from the plant itself. 
Here, the consumer and con- 
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tractor may call with his 
trucks and pick up the Products 


is claimed that this 
consists of “seconds” 
this is the reason for the 
price. At the same time, the roof 
ing company is trying to sell deal 
ers through all that part of th 
State, but without much succes 

This little private enterprise 
cost the roofing concern hundred 
of thousands of dollars worth 
business from the dealers, who 
if they can: possibly do so, wil 
always buy competitive product 
even in the face of the necessi 
of paying higher prices for th 
Here is a case of a twilight-zo 
dealer too close to the parent com 
pany to be comfortable. 

It is said that the home offd 
in New England knows nothin 
about this distribution policy f 
ther South. Fortunatcly, ho 
ever, this type of twilight-zon 
dealer is extremely scarce. It 
simply an example of men app 
ently betraying their own con 
pany and bootlegging desirab 
and legitimate products for p 
vate gain. 

In the instance where a prod 
is sold through a jobber or 
series of jobbers, it is someti 
very difficult to control the fi 
sale or to trace sales into { 
dangerous’ twilight-zone. F 
this reason, the sales policies 

jobbers merchandising 


of the manufacturer. 
In one small town 
the roll 
selling hardware stores, 
the roofing had been carried p 
viously by the lumber deal 
This was an attempt to widen 
retail outlet. A competitive 
roofing sold a competitive h 
ware store. There was soon 
price - war, which __ event 
dragged in roll roofing. 
legitimate roll roofing dealers ' 
had been handling the pro¢ 
and making a good profit om 
were forced to meet the hard 
store prices. The result was § 
the whole line was cheapet 
Nobody made a profit on the 


I heard 
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Daily average 
net-paid cir- 
culation for 
October 





543,77 


which exceeded 
that of the 
second eve- 
ning paper by 
133,120. 
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ticle. Consequently, it was not 
pushed and the volume fell off. 
In this case, the hardware 
stores, although legitimate hard- 
ware store dealers, so far as the 
roofing was concerned were twi- 
light-zone dealers and practically 
killed that line in that particular 
town. It must not be thought, 
therefore, that a  twilight-zone 
dealer necessarily means one who 
is not a legitimate dealer. It does 
mean a dealer who is not the ap- 
proved logical outlet for a par- 
ticular product, as well as one 
who is not truly a dealer at all. 
In fact the hardest twilight- 
zone non-dealer to resist without 
using any subterfuge whatsoever, 
is the one who brings two things, 
namely, cash and volume. I know 
of a large building contractor 
who decided to stock and sell 
mason materials at retail in or- 
der to avail himself of dealers’ 
prices on actual construction work 
which he, himself, was doing. His 
credit was A-No. 1 and he was 
doing a lot of work at that time 
in laying cement roads. In fact, 
his was a highly desirable (it 


seemed) and juicy account. Some 


of the cement manufacturers 
could not resist selling him, al- 
though they knew that, as a con- 
tractor, not a dealer, he had been 
refused membership in the mason 
material dealers association, and 
was decidedly in the twilight-zone. 

The statement then leaked out 
from this contractor that he was 
going to “sell all the cement that 
was sold in this county.” It can 
well be imagined that when the 
dealers heard this, they were 
through buying the brands of ce- 
ment that this twilight-zone dealer 
was buying. They all switched 
over to those brands which af- 
forded them full protection as 
legitimate dealers. The interest- 
ing thing to note here is that 
the manufacturers who refused to 
sell this twilight-zone dealer were 
all national advertisers, and _ it 
was the companies that did not 
advertise at all, or very little, 
which fell for this account. 

For the first year, this con- 
tractor-dealer continued to do a 
lot of cement road work, and it 
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looked rosy for the manufactur- 
ers who had sold him. The next 
year, however, there was very 
little cement road work being 
done, and this contractor had 
turned almost entirely to asphalt 
streets and pavements, with the 
result that his cement purchases 
dwindled very materially. Those 
manufacturers who had taken on 
the big account consequently lost 
it almost overnight, and are today 
regretting the fact that they 
passed up between twenty and 
fifty small, but steady volume 
dealer accounts well worth having 
all year round. 

A field representative of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association tells me that the chief 
executives of national manufac- 
turers, up until the present, have 
not seemed to know much about 
what was going on out in the field. 
Neither did they seem to realize 
the importance of their retail 
distribution. But the problem of 
how to get repeat orders is the 
principal question of the day, for 
volume depends upon this alone, 
consequently these executives now 
interest themselves in those prob- 
lems. 

For example, the former policy 
of the Celotex Company was to 
send a salesman out into the field 
and insist that he fill a certain 
sales quota. The result was that 
serious sales jams were incurred. 
Today, the Celotex Company has 
changed this policy of forced 
sales quotas. It now judges a 
salesman’s success entirely on re- 
peat orders and repeat business. 
This is a very wise move, and 
will do more than anything else 
to eliminate the possibility of 
sales to the twilight-zone dealer. 
It is the sales contest and big 
quota drives which tempt or obliga 
salesmen to dig for new account 
and new orders along the fring 
of legitimate dealers within thé 
twilight-zone. 


Advanced by Pickus-Weiss 


Allan S. Becker, of Pickus-Wei 
Inc., Chicago, advertising, has » 
placed in charge of the national co 
department. 
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DIAMONDS 


PIN MONEY 


When metal pins replaced wooden 
skewers in the best boudoirs of the 
15th century, they became the sort 
of gift best-sellers that jewelry is 
Milady’s New Year yearn- 
ings were simple— pins, or the 
wherewithal for their purchase. So 
the feminine allowance received its 
name. 


now. 


“DIN MONEY—well, well!” and 

the sales manager of the Ster- 
ling Diamond and Watch Company 
fairly beamed. He was scanning a 
20th century True Story reader’s 
third order, in which she explained 
that she used her “pin money” for 
diamond investments since reading 
his advertising. The order brought 
her purchases to $4,300; many 
times the cost of the True Story 
advertisement which had produced 
her first inquiry. 


“When we add to her purchases 
those of the other customers who 
answered this advertisement, the 
total is a very satisfactory one,” 
his letter reads. 


We do not claim $4,300 “pin 
money” incomes for every True 
Story reader. . Nevertheless, their 
two million incomes combine in a 
buying power so enormous that it 
impels both your respect and your 
attention. And the fact that the 
True Story audience represents an 


rue Stor 


the NEW market 


MORE PEOPLE 
PAY MORE 
MONEY FOR 
TRUE STORY 
ATTHENEWS- 
STANDS THAN 
FOR ANY 
OTHER MAG- 
AZINE IN 
THE WORLD. 





entirely new market for magazine 
advertising makes its potentialities 
all the more tremendous! 


True stories as dramatic as life, 
told in simple, sincere, down-to- 
earth language, have made maga- 
zine readers of the masses to whom 
Joseph Conrad could never appeal. 
True Story itself will give you the 
best possible glimpse of this new, 
unplumbed market for your mer- 
chandise. Write today for a copy 
of the current issue. 


1926 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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Talk In The 


If you were selling your merchandi 
in New York and wanted to reac 
any particular group of unassimi 
lated aliens—you’d speak to them 
through a paper printed in their owg? 
language. 

If you want to reach that big Eng 
lish-reading group of over 800,00 
which is Baltimore—address thet 
through the papers they read—t 
papers that are delivered into pra 
tically all the worthwhile homes 
Baltimore and suburbs—The Su 
papers. 


The Sunpapers cover Baltimore ami] 
its doings as completely from the e@ me 
torial and news standpoint as thir: 
do on the advertising side—andt 


print just about twice as much : 
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Language~ 


ertising as all other Baltimore pa- 
ers combined. 


[hat’s why the Sunpapers reach the 
mes of Baltimore—the larger num- 
rer of them delivered straight to the 
loorstep by The Sun’s own carriers. 
ut your message in their columns 
nd you’re talking in Baltimore’s 
Bwn language. 





Average Net Paid Circulation for Month 
of September, 1926 


Daily (M & E) 246.171 
Sunday - - - 189.672 


Gain of 11,619 Daily and 6,614 Sunday 
Over September, 1925 





Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


HE ai SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBUKN 

ry Bank — 110 B. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago 

(GEORGE KROGNBSS, First Nationa] Bank Bldg. San Francisco 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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the other 

day when an 
advertiser wrote 

us that he 
expected to cover 
Detroit with the 
accompanying 
schedule for the 
Detroit Times alone 
we reminded 

him that ours is 
the newspaper 
which disclaims 
ability to do a one 
paper job in this 
tremendous market 

















Mr. Wells Considers Advertising 


In His Latest Book He Ponders on Advertising as a Force for Social 
Synthesis 


By C. B. Larrabee 


G. WELLS has endorsed, 

e or seems to have endorsed, 
advertising. This is a fact of no 
particular importance to anybody— 
except perhaps Mr. Wells, who 
has endorsed a great many things, 
including God—a Wellsian God— 
and chemistry—a Wellsian chem- 
istry—but I think that most ad- 
vertising men will be interested in 
taking a look at Mr. Wells’ views 
of advertising if only for the 


pleasure of finding support from 


an unexpected quarter. 

Wells in his lifetime has ob- 
served a great many things and 
has understood very few of them. 
So it is with advertising. His 
ideas of advertising are like his 
ideas of many things, just a little 
remote from actualities, just a little 
breathlessly superficial but quite 
entirely interesting. The fact also 
remains that through many of 


Wells’ superficialities there gleams 
the hard gleam of shrewd common 
sense and sound understanding. 


The latest Wells book is “The 
World of William Clissold.” It is 
composed of two volumes and in it 
Wells, or rather William Clissold, 
since in a prefatory note Wells is 
very careful to disown Mr. Clis- 
sold in so far as he expresses 
Wells’ ideas, gives his reactions to 
most of the important factors in 
modern life. Naturally he has to 
consider advertising. He does so 
through Billy Clissold’s elder 
brother, Dickon, who early in life 
launches forth on a career as an 
advertising agent. Therefore 
most of the book’s references to 
advertising are put in the explosive 
language of brother Dickon whom 
Wells uses quite conveniently 
throughout the book to express 
Wellsian ideas which Wells him- 
self doesn’t quite desire to endorse 
too heartily. Nevertheless any 
teader knows that Dickon’s ideas 
ae pretty much Mr. Wells’ 
ideas. 

What is 


“Advertising ? it?” 


asks Dickon. “Education. Mod- 
ern education, nothing more or less. 
The airs schoolmasters and col- 
lege dons give themselves are ex- 
traordinary. They think they’re 
the only people who teach. We 
teach ten times as much. 

“Schoolmasters! What do you 
mean by education? When you 
get down to hard tacks. Just old- 
fashioned primitive advertisement 
done by word of mouth in a roont 
Why! a class-room schoolmaster 
teaching by shouts ought to be as 
out of date nowadays as a town- 
crier ! 

“The only use I’ve got for 
schools now is to fit people to read 
advertisements. After that, we 
take on. Yes, we—the advertisers. 
You may laugh, Billy, it’s true.” 

This, of course, is not entirely 
serious and is purposely over-em- 
phatic to be thoroughly in keeping 
with Dickon’s character and to 
save Billy Clissold- Wells from be- 
ing too serious about something 
which an intellectual cannot, with- 
out losing caste, treat too seri- 
ously. 

To arrange Dickon’s views in 
logical form would be to do more 
than Wells himself has done. 
Therefore I am going to set some 
of them down without any attempt 
to tie them together. At any rate 
they are refreshing enough and 
Wellsian enough to be interesting 
and stimulating by themselves. 

“It’s no good inventing things if 
you do not get people to make use 
of them,” says Dickon as a young 
man. 

“No?” says William Clissold. 

“There’s no money in anything 
until people have been told of it,” 
continues Dickon. 

“The money?” 

“No,” contemptuously, 
thing.” 

Dickon becomes involved in an 
advertising campaign to push Mil- 
ton’s watches. The campaign is a 
great success and Milton’s watches 


“the any- 
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become known throughout the 
British Empire. It is at this point 
that Wells inserts a bit of pointed 
and rather obvious irony. 

Dickon, who has been conducting 
the Milton campaign for many 
years, sits in the club reading a 
Milton advertisement. 

“There are times,” he said, “when 
I almost think of buying a Mil- 
ton—.” 

“To compare one of the great 
American magazines,” this time it 
is William Clissold himself speak- 
ing, “or even a modernized London 
weekly, with its equivalent forty 
years ago, is an amazing revelation 
not only of the increased equip- 
ment of life nowadays, but of the 
continuous extension of strongly 
organized big business into what 


were then the trades and occupa- 


tions of a great multitude of in- 
dependent individuals. When I 
was young, England was far in 
front of America in the process, 
but American advertising has long 
since overtaken and _ outstripped 
anything we do on this side. France 
still follows us—now rather rap- 
idly. Many of these big organi- 
zations seemed and still seem to 
be aiming at monopoly, but their 
sustained advertising is the proof 


of their sustained sense of inse- 
curity.” 

Dickon invents two terms; the 
advertisand, the product being 


advertised, and the advertisee, who 
is known in this country as a pros- 
pect. A good advertisement has 
to reach as many advertisees as 
possible as inexpensively as pos- 
sible ; it has not only to reach them 
but it has to create a buying de- 
sire for the advertisand; it has 
not simply to do that, but it has 
to make the route to purchaser 
clear and plain. 

“He was far in advance of his 
times,” says William, “in perceiv- 
ing that advertisements should 
not bore; the advertisers of those 
days sought strenuously to bore. 
In those days railway advertise- 
ments were almost conscientiously 
ugly and they vied with each other 
in the size of their letters. 

“*‘No need for such an uproar, 
Billy,’ says Dickon. “You've got 
your people there—they’re stand- 
ing about and their minds are un- 
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occupied. They’re quiet and at 
your disposal. Ready to take an 
interest. Why bawl at them?’” 

Thus Dickon, referring to those 
types of standard announcements 
which are run month after month 
without change: “This sort of 
thing is as exasperating as _hic- 
coughs. It comes up again and 
again and you can’t control it.” 

Dickon early perceived that ad- 
vertising is news and sought to 
make his newspaper advertising as 
interesting news as the surround- 
ing columns. 

“People would read that sort of 
thing like any other news,” he 
says. 

William says in a later section, 
“But as time went on and his 
(Dickon’s) interests spread and 
his wealth and power increased, he 
was obliged almost in spite of him- 
self to recognize the part he and 
his like were playing in rephrasing 
human life. They were assisting 
at a synthesis that was replacing 
the scattered autonomous various 
individualism of the past by a more 
and more intricate interdependent 
life. He began to think of adver- 
tising less and less as an adventure, 
and more and more as an integral 
social function, with obligations 
and standards of its own.” 




























It is here, I think, that Dickon's MH &X 
experience runs in the same stream q 
as the experience of any man who 
has been writing and placing me 





advertising for very many years. 
Obviously it is this phase of ad- 
vertising that most interests Wells 

“Temperamentally Dickon 
never liked falsehood,” 
William. “He had disliked even 
reserve if it misled; he always kept 




















as clear as he could from the pil adv 
and patent medicine field, in whic oth 
lying and bluff figure so largely ' 
but he had never felt quite happy bus 
in the assertion that in the lon 
run it was better to vunderstatq@™ Sur\ 
than overstate in an advertisement 
It is largely true, but it has nev 
been wholly true, that for the | : 
dividual in business honesty is t € 
best policy.” 

“If it was a felony for 
father to issue a false baland 
sheet,” says Dickon, “which onl PU 






caused people monetary losses, 
is far more of a felony to tell som 
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You, Too, Can See 
What Mr. Lawrence Saw! 


= a thorough examination of 

THE WorRLD’s presentation of 
the New York retail market, Mr. 
ot ol Frank Lawrence, Secretary of the 
George Batten Agency, said: 


round- 


ection, 
nd _ his 


d an “Your analysis of the New 


sed, he 


fim York market and New York 


he and ° : ° 
prasing ff = newspaper circulation is the 


ssisting 


placing best piece of pathfinding I 


various 


amor have seen from any New 


pendent 


adve-f York newspaper.” 

venture, 

integral ‘ 

igations | Any WorRLD man will show you 
exactly what Mr. Lawrence saw— 
a clear-cut study of the greatest 
market in America and the relation 
of local newspaper circulations to 
that market. 


If you are interested in buying 
advertising as you would buy any 
other commodity entering into your 
business, ask to see THE WorLp’s 
survey of New York. 


PULITZER BUILDING, NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
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poor old woman in a cottage that 
the filth you want to sell cures the 
pain in her back, and so waste her 
last chance of proper treatment for 
kidney or cancer. 

“Here we have people making 
fortunes keeping people ill, mis- 
informing them about their symp- 
toms, inducing them to trust in 
misdescribed goods. . In the 
long run it’s bad for advertising. 
It’s bad for advertising. The adver- 
tising world has to sacrifice its 
black sheep. Has to! Advertise- 
ment, Billy, is too big: a thing for 
lying—too big a thing. Much too 
big a thing. It’s the web of mod- 
ern life; it’s the call of the flock. 
For most people, flat statement in 
advertisements is warranty, abso- 
lute warranty. And it ought to be. 
They tdke it as they take the news 
in the adjacent columns. The 
voice of print, Billy, is the voice 
of God. To them it is. And it’s 
up to us to see that they get it 
divine and true.” 

Then the War—and afterward 
Dickon and Billy for a time ride a 
cloud of vision as did so many 
other men in those feverishly hope- 


ful days just after the war before 
a few elderly men with high blood 
pressure killed all the hope and 
all the fruitfulness and quite firmly 
and quite practically brought the 
world back to a status quo that 
was the status quo of 1914. But 


while Dickon rode his cloud he 
peered into the future and dreamed 
his dream of advertising. 

“These fellows in caps and gowns 
think you can make things decent 
by being genteel in a corner and 
shuddering and sneering whenever 
you hear a noise. I ask you! 
You've got to explain the Mil- 
lennium to people, Billy ; you’ve got 
to make ’em want it, and you've 
got to tell ’em how to get it. Then 
they'll get it. Just as they get 
Lucas lamps and safety-razor blades 
or any other old thing. The ad- 
vertising is different, but the method 
is the same. Why, Billy, look at 
things plainly. With all rever- 
ence——. 

“Who were the twelve apostles? 
Drummers, just drummers. Travel- 
ing in salvation. Introducing a new 
line. Why did Paul raise his 
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voice at Athens? Because he hadn't 
a megaphone. And the miracles 
they did. Sample bottles. To this 
day it’s advertisement. What is a 
wayside crucifix? — advertisement 
of the faith. What is Christianity? 
—an advertisement campaign. Tell 
‘em. Tell ’em. Tell ’em all you 
can. It’s the method of social ex- 
istence. The very flowers by the 
wayside, Billy, are advertisements 
for bees. 

“Vulgar you think it is? If 
there’s anything vulgar about mod- 
ern advertisement, Billy, it’s be- 
cause it’s been so concerned about 
pills and soap and pickles. Just a 
passing phase. A man or a class 
or a religion or—anything that will 
not advertise isn’t fit to exist in 
the world. It means it doesn't 
really believe in itself. To want 
to exist and not to dare to exist 
is something beneath vulgarity.” 

That is Wells saying things he 
doesn’t quite believe and doesn’t 
quite want to believe but is dan- 
gerously near believing. Wells 
wouldn’t say it himself, but you 
feel that he gets a subconscious 
pleasure in having Dickon say it 
and gives Dickon a_ subconscious 
approbation. 

What is Wells’ attitude toward 
advertising? Hard to determine 
from reading about Dickon Clis- 
sold because Wells is so obviously 
refusing to let himself go about 
a subject which the upper class in- 
tellectually has so carefully con- 
sidered vulgar. But Wells does 
believe in advertising as a great 
social force and does believe that 
it can do far greater things in 
the future than it has done in the 
past. 

Of course his attitude is not to 
be taken too seriously. A class of 
advertisers is too prone to grasp 
eagerly at any kind of endorsement 
of their profession, particularly 
when it comes from unexpected 
quarters. But if we are to con- 
sider Wells as an alert advance 
guard of modern thought—which 
he often is—we find that advertis- 
ing is at least getting a more sefi- 
ous consideration as a social force 
in quarters where it has always 
been thought of largely as a social 
vulgarity. 
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‘Sawing wood ---” 


“@sAWING WOOD ...” that’s O. K. But “saying 

nothing” ... not much! For here’s where we 

rise to remark on HOW The Times-Picayune saws 
wood in New Orleans. 


October 31st closed ANOTHER month in which 
The Times-Picayune published more paid advertising 
than New Orleans’ two evening and Sunday news- 
papers* combined, 7 issues a week against 14. 


In the January-October period of 1926, The Times- 
Picayune carried 16,314,377 lines of paid advertising 
against 8,561,097* lines in the second paper, 7,849,112 
lines in the third and 5,778,638 in fourth. 


Circulation records of the New Orleans newspapers, 
as of Sept. 30, 1926, show that The Times-Picayune 
alone showed a gain in both daily and Sunday 
circulation over the preceding 6 months’ period. And 
Times-Picayune circulation is mot morning-and- 
evening-duplicated. 


And that sort of wood sawing has been going on 'for 
years, 


Che Gimes-Picannne 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenberg and Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast: Representatives R. J. Bidwell Company 





‘Does not include City Printing, published in one newspaper only on a 
low-bid contract. 
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6¢r; anyone ever had any doubts 
as to the present policy of 
The Country Gentleman he 
would only have to travel as 
I am traveling to see for 
himself that what we used to 
call a ‘national farm paper’ 
is obsolete, and that only 
' such a policy as The Count 
Gentleman now has is reall 
and truly nationa 
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It is recognition of this fact 
that has given The Country 
Gentleman leadership in both 
circulation and advertising, 
and has made it the leading 
publication in America for 
those whose homes or whose 
interests are in the country. 








imnry(jentleman 


The Modern Magazine 
for 


eadership Farm Families 
More than 1,300,000 a month 





t CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chicago 
Boston, San Francisco, Detroit, Cleveland 
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Does Your Advertising 
Work For You or For 
The Other Fellow? 


S your advertising dollar working at its full eff- 
ciency? Or—are diverted sales robbing you of 
your just profits? 


The greatest economic waste, so far as you are con- 
cerned, as a national advertiser, is in the loss of a 
prospect to a competitor after your advertising has 
created the desire and brought the prospect to the 
point of making the purchase. 


There is one sure way of bridging this sales gap—by 
registering your trade name and listing your dealers 
in the City Directories where you have distribution, 
and in your magazine, newspaper and business paper 
copy inform your prospects “For name of local deale 
consult your City Directory.” City Directories are 
accessible and constantly used everywhere by busi 
ness concerns and in drug stores and other placeso 
public reference. 


We are prepared to submit definite proof of this great 
concentration of public attention. 


For further information write 


R. L. POLK €# CO. 
National Advertising Representatives 
ASSOCIATION of 
NORTH AMERICAN DIRECTORY 
PUBLISHERS 


524 Broadway New York Cit 
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Why Don’t Advertising Agencies 
Go After the Hospitals? 


The Hospitals Are Ready to Advertise But They Need Trained 
Advertising Guidance 


By John A. McNamara 


Managing Editor, The Modern Hespital 


T is no exaggeration to say that 

within the last year the question 
“Why don’t hospitals advertise?” 
has been brought to the foreground 
more than at any other previous 
time. It is doubtful, however, if 
the question has ever been more 
forcibly put than by the School- 
master in the few short para- 
graphs in Printers’ InK for 
September 2, page 174. , 

The Schoolmaster took occasion 
to point out a specific instance 
where advertising was considered 
and rejected by a hospital in which 
he is interested, and since the pub- 
lication of that item I have been 
asked many times by hospital 
superintendents and by my friends 
in the advertising field if the 
Schoolmaster was correct in his 
attitude, ‘ 

Naturally, this again brings up 
the whole subject of hospital ad- 
vertising, its possibilities, why it is 
seldom done and whether it is 
feasible. I say seldom done, because 
several hospitals are consistent ad- 
vertisers and others have followed 
up for a short time the advertising 
campaigns that have been started 
when they were raising funds for 
new buildings, but for some reason 
or other have abandoned the effort. 
Usually, the reason that the adver- 
tising has been discontinued was 
that there was no direct return, 
or the copy was distinctly the 
wrong type or there had been a 
change of superintendent and the 
new man started a series of econo- 
mies. In hardly a single instance 
has the superintendent or the board 
of trustees had the benefit of an 
advertising agency’s service. 

The latest survey of hospitals in 
the United States shows a total of 
6694, of all sizes from ten beds 
w to and including the institutions 
where more than 4,000 patients are 
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cared for each day. Forty-eight 


per cent of these institutions, are 
of more than forty-bed capacity, 
which means that they are large 
enough and good enough to benefit 
advertising cam- 


by organized 
paigns. 

With the exception of the 
Government, State and county in- 
stitutions, each one of these hos- 
pitals has a board of governors 
usually designated as the board of 
trustees. This board consists of 
from ten to as many as thirty men 
who are the business leaders in the 
community and who are thoroughly 
cognizant of the value of advertis- 
ing. The majority of them control 
an advertising appropriation of 
their own. Upon the hospital 
boards will be found the same 
names as will be found upon the 
corporation boards of the country 
—keen, alert financiers and business 
magnates who do not need any 
preliminary selling talk to con- 
vince them that advertising is 
beneficial. 

Hospital superintendents are 
thoroughly alive to the fact that 
their hospitals exist and are of 
benefit to the community through 
the good-will that they create, that 
well managed institutions will at- 
tract patients and, to resort to the 
selling vernacular, will get “repeat 
orders” either from the patients 
themselves or from a member of 
the patient’s family. 

With the board of trustees and 
the superintendent both favorable 
to ethical and dignified advertis- 
ing, it only remains for the adver- 
tising agency to sell the copy and 
the mediums by which the hos- 
pital will gain the most good-will 
and achieve its purpose of keep- 
ing constantly and favorably in 
front of the public it serves. 

This may bring up the point of 
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what kind of copy can be used 
and what type of hospitals can ad- 
vertise and the answer becomes a 
local one in most cases, but with 
the same general underlying prin- 
ciple for all. 

Hospitals are organized to care 
for the sick of the community, to 
educate interns and medical stu- 
dents, to check disease and épi- 
demics and to prevent disease. 
They are of the greatest economic 
value to the city in which they are 
located, for by performing these 
four functions they are keeping 
the community well and are caus- 
ing less lost time in factories than 
any other one agency. Hospitals 
are no longer pest houses—a place 
where people go to die—they are 
very finely furnished and equipped 
institutions where people go to 
get, and keep, well. 

Their research departments are 
constantly searching for serums, 
vaccines and other therapeutic 
agents with which to combat 
epidemics, and the young medical 
graduate gains more in his one 
year internship from constant con- 
tacts with both the older 
physicians and the patients, than 
he learned doing his previous six 
years in medical school, where he 
has been fed upon theory and oc- 
casional observation. In other 
words, the hospital, in addition to 
caring for the sick, also sees to 
it that the new practitioner is a 
well-rounded and _ experienced 
workman before he is turned 
loose upon the public. 

Two recent developments of the 
hospital—both of them excellent 
for copy ideas—are the increased 
number of births occurring in 
hospitals and the strides that have 
been taken in preventive medicine. 
In one city of the Middle West of 
more than 400,000 population, ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of all the 
babies born are born in the hos- 
pitals, while at Iowa City, Iowa, 
more than 90 per cent of the 
births were in hospitals. © In 
nearly every other town of any 
size in the country, the percen- 


tage of hospital babies is con- 
stantly increasing. 
Hospitals as health centers, 


where daily clinics are held and 
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bial dispensaries are maintained, 
are doing a great deal toward 
the prevention of sickness and the 
checking of the spread of disease. 
Both of these features are little 
known by the citizens of the com- 
munity because hospitals hereto- 
fore have been backward in telling 
their story through advertising. 
To overcome the lingering mis- 
conceptions of the hospitals as 
places to be dreaded, advertising 
in one form or another is ab- 
solutely essential. These  mis- 
understandings are passing, but 
far more slowly than if advertis- 
ing were brought to the fore to 
dispel this ignorance and prejudice. 
Being neither an advertising 
man nor a hospital executive but 
rather sitting half way between the 
two, constantly observing on the 
one hand the superintendent at his 
job and on the other the definite 
effect that advertising has on that 
executive’s mind, it seems to me 
that the time is ripe for the ad- 
vertising agencies to come to the 
front, to work up suitable cam- 
paigns and to consider the hospital 
as a virgin field where the ex- 
pensive and discouraging pioneer- 
ing work has already been done 
There is no barrier to hospital 
advertising but it must be realized 
that the campaign should be pre- 
pared with care. No whirlwind 
campaign of superlatives, no note 
of the hospitals being on a com- 
petitive basis, and no wording that 
will give offense to the ethics of 
medical practice will be tolerated. 
The copy must be based solely on 
promoting good-will for all hos- 
pitals and specifically for the hos- 
pital that is paying for the space. 
Hospitals have been organized for 
service to the community and the 
advertising must stress that fact 
above all else. The copy must be 
dignified and forceful. It must never 













































hospital and will keep the friends 
the institution has already made. 

Hospitals are ready to adopt ad- 
vertising and in most _ instance 
are sold on the idea. It is now 
clearly up to advertising agencies 
and the sellers of space. 
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- | Wealthy in Its Own Right 


rtisiag The greatest concentration of popu- 
ea lation in the south is in New Orleans. 
z, but The fastest train out, in any direction, 


tis- : 
oy travels twenty-four hours before it 
tis reaches another city the size of New 
ive but Orleans. 
een the 
on the 


t at his New Orleans is big: big within its own 
~~ confines. It surpasses the combined 
to me population and combined wealth of 


a any two other cities of the South. 


le cam- 


hospital New Orleans is not the centre of a 


the ex- 


pioneer- large market—it is a large market. 


n done 


hospital Its bigness is not the result of artifici- 
— ally extended boundaries: It is big 
hirtwind and prosperous in its own right. 

a com- 
ding that 


nied @ The Item reaches five out of seven and 
tolerated. 


solely of The Tribune three out of seven families 
all | in New Orleans who read any newspaper. 


Wew Orleans 


Jtem-Cribune 


National Advertising Representatives: 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
30 Park Avenue, New York 


Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 








_ Putting 
Action in a Lifeless 
Product 





Tue Zenith MaGazIne 

Dututn, MINN. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
The article “Words That Move” in 
the issue of Printers’, Ink of Septem- 
ber 30, interested me very much and I 
would like to know where I could ob- 
tain a copy of the book that Mr. Little 


referred to. 

I gather that it was written by A. S. 
Hoffman but I have been unsuccessful 
in finding it in any of the local book- 


stores. ; 
I would appreciate very much any 


information that you could give me. 
Tue ZenItTH MaGaZINeE, 
Frank Merritt. 


HE article referred to by Mr. 
Merritt appeared on page 65 

of the September 30 issue. It 
is one which every writer of copy 
should read. At the conclusion of 
the article, Mr. Little disclosed the 
name of his editor friend, Arthur 
Sullivant Hoffman who has writ- 
ten a book on “How to Write 
Magazine Articles.” The title of 
this book is “Fundamentals of 
Fiction.” It is published by the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, of In- 
dianapolis. 
An excellent citation not in- 
cluded in the article just men- 
tioned, of copy which has put a 
lifeless product in action, is that 
used in recent advertising of the 
Parker Pen Company, Janesville, 
Wis. Each advertisement tells of 
some test through which a Parker 
Pen has gone. “Hurled 25 Stories 
to Cement—Picked Up Unbroken” 
is the title of one of these. A 
stirring sub-title is also used— 
“Traffic stopped to watch this test 
of the Parker Duofold Non-Break- 
able Barrel.” The text of the ad- 
vertisement begins: “Yes, traffic 
stopped as big Frank Ketcheson, 
Supt. of Steel Construction for the 
George A. Fuller Co., dropped two 
Parker Duofold Pens—one Over- 
size, one Junior size—from his 
perilous foothold on a slender steel 
girder of the New Stevens Hotel, 
260 feet above Eighth Street and 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
“Down came the pens, their 
black-tipped lacquer-red barrels 
flashing momentarily in the sun- 
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light. Then they hit below with 
all the terrific impact of _ their 
twenty-five-story drop. One struck 
on asphalt, the other on cement— 
away they bounded into the air, 
then safely landed in the street. 
“The crowd pressed forward as 
the pens were picked up—not split, 
not cracked, but quite unbroken. 
Indeed one pen was wholly un- 
scathed, and the- other but slightly 
roughed up on one end.” : 
_ Thus it is that action, life and 
interest can be put into an other- 
i dull subject—[Ed. Printers’ 
NK. 


























M. J. Norton Made 


Vice-President of Borden 

At _a meeting last week of the board 
of directors of The Borden Company, 
New York. M. J. Norton was made 
vice-president in charge of sales. As 
issue, Mr 










reported in the previous 

Norton is joining The Borden Com 
pany, following the resignation of 
Arthur H. Deute as general sales man 
-ager. 

Mr. Norton has been vice-president 





in charge of sales of The Carnation 
Milk Products Company, Oconomowoc, 
is. 


R. W. Palmer Appointed by 
Campbell-Ewald 


R. W. Palmer has been appointed 
art director of the Detroit office of 
the Campbell-Ewald Company, advertis 
















ing agency. For eight years he held a 
similar position with e Corman Com 
pany, Inc., New York. Previous to that 





time he had been production and art 
manager of the Chicago office of Lord & 
Thomas. 


Hupp Motors Advances 















R. S. Cole 
R. S. Cole, who has been director 
of exports and sales promotion managet 
of the Hupp Motor Car Corporation. 
Detroit, has been appointed general 
sales manager. 











Hosiery Account to Cecil, 
Barreto & Cecil 


The May Hosiery Mills, New York, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the New York office of Cecil, Barreto 
& Cecil, Richmond, Va., advertising 
agency. Business papers will be used 


Beecham’s Pills Account for 


Lord & Thomas and Logan 
Beecham Estates & Pills, Ltd., Beech 
am’s Pills, has placed its advertising * 
count with Lord & Thomas and Logan 
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UuCCESS 


x MAGAZINE 


vi NOW ON SALE! 
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Seasoned 
Advertising 
Judgment 


Selects “The 
Magazine of 
Main Street’ 


CHICAGO: 
608 South Dearborn Street 


NEW YORK: 
120 West Forty-Second Street 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
201 Sharon Building 


- HOUSEHOLD) 


‘THE MAGAZINE 
Arthur Capper, Publisher 
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Shredded Wheat + Nesco Stoves 
Chevrolet Motor Cars + Sun Maid 
Raisins « Kelloggs + Simmons Beds 
Royal Baking Powder + Quaker 
Oats + Postum + Sunbeam Heaters 
Knox Gelatine + Arch Preserver 
Shoes + Daggett & Ramsdell 
Borden’s Milk + Hinds Almond 
Cream + Douglas Pectin « Cast 


Iron Pipe Publicity Bureau 


American Bottlers Association 
O’Cedar « Rub-No-More + Fenny 
Wren Cake Flour « Earnshaw 
Sales « Kotex + Listerine + Kleinerts 


DIMAGAZINE 


OF MAIN STREET" 
D. M. Noyes, Advertising Manager 
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] © the readers 


of Better Homes and Gardens, the Home 
and its improvement is of foremost im- 
portance. To that end they spend a 
major part of theirtime . . . and of 
their money. 

In recognition of this fact, many ad- 
vertisers particularly during the last 
yeat, have placed Better Homes and 
Gardens at the top of the list of national 


publications to be used in reaching the 
American home. 

These advertisers are telling their story 
first to the 850,000 families who put 
home first when spending their income. 


BETTER HOMES and GARDEN 


E. T. Merepiru, Publisher "Des Mornes, low 
Advertising Offices: New Yorx, Putvaperpxia, CHIca6d, 
Sr. Lovrs, Kansas City, Mrnneaporis, San Francisco 



























PRINTERS’ INK Convention 
Headquarters, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Special by Wire, Tuesday, 
November 9 

POLICY of “Feet under the 
fi Same Table with Other Ad- 
vertising Interests,” to which Ed- 
ward T. Hall, of the Ralston 
Purina Company committed the 
Association of National Advertis- 
ers, has been of great value to the 
entire business of advertising, in 
the opinion of the association. A 
report on this policy given by Mr. 
Hall as retiring president brought 
forth this expression. Mr. Hall 
suggested to the Association that 
it continue to follow such a policy 
and that it should especially seek 
the help of all other advertising in- 
terests in combating any increases 
in the cost of advertising. Three 
specific tendencies that should be 
especially studied were enumerated. 

(1) The tendency of advertisers 
to go after a market with adver- 
tising before obtaining knowledge 
of local conditions in that market. 
(2) Forcing of circulations by cer- 
tain publications. (3) High pres- 
sure selling on the part of the ad- 
vertising medium salesman. On 
the latter point he referred the au- 
dience to the Printers’ INK report 
of his Agate Club speech, which 
appeared in the November 4th issue. 

S. E. Conybeare, of the Arm- 
strong Cork Co., was elected presi- 
dent to succeed Mr. Hall. 

The convention was equally con- 
terned with getting information 
about developments in newer forms 
of distribution and in developments 
of advertising, L. D. H. Weld, 
lormerly manager of the commer- 
tal research department of Swift 

Company, and now an account 
txecutive with The H. K. McCann 
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of unusual importance. (1) De- 
Wlopment of large retail buying 
mits. (2) Direct marketing. (3) 
Hand to mouth buying. (4) In- 




















National Advertisers Will Combat 
Increasing Costs 


Edward T. Hall, Retiring President of Association of National Adver- 
tisers, Names Specific Tendencies to Be Studied 


tensive and scientific marketing. 
(5) Instalment selling. Mr. Weld 
said there is no need for alarm. 
Such changes as are taking place 
are making for more efficient and 
better merchandising. 

Another speaker on a distribution 
subject was W. T. Grant, chair- 
man of the Board, of W. T. Grant 
Company, on “Chain Store Distri- 
bution.” Mr. Grant asserted that 
jobbers and department stores put 
chain stores into business by over- 
looking obvious opportunities to - 
be of service to consumers, : and 
claimed that the chain store of 
today is more profitable and more 
economically operated than a de- 
partment store. He gave the opin- 
ion that the chain store is only in 
the first stage of development. The 
standardization movement started 
by Secretary Hoover, he claims, 
will be a great boon to chain 
stores. Mr. Grant also predicted 
that chains would be of increas- 
ing service to consumers and that 
chain and manufacturer would 
come together in an agreement on, 
a determined minimum profit for 
manufacturer and chain, thus al- 
lowing the consumer to buy at low- 
est possible prices. 

Among definite “How to Do It” 
addresses was that of William M. 
Zintl, director of sales, E. IL 
du Pont Paint Division. He told 
how Duco. got national distribu- 
tion in six months without disturb- 
ing the sales volume of old paint 
lines. It was a story of the suc- 
cess of a predetermined plan under 
which advertising and _ selling 
worked together. Duco was ad- 
vertised to the consumer before 
dealer distribution was obtained 
in order to pave the way for the 
salesman. Specialty salesmen were 
added ‘to call on dealers not cov- 
ered by regular salesmen. Dealers 
were sold a hundred-dollar assort- 
ment, obviating quibbling on sizes 
and color selections, thus saving 
the salesman’s time. Objections 
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dealers’ might ‘get from consumers 
were uncovered in a test of one 
market. All such objections were 
listed and answered on a card that 
went out with each shipment. The 
salesmen were required to spend 
Saturdays in retail stores as dem- 
onstrators. Special .canvassers 
vere sent out to call on consum- 
ers and from information thts 
obtained new consumer advertising 
copy has been written. 

Another address dealing with a 
specific. subject; by P. B. Zimmer- 
man, advertising manager of the 


National Lamp Works, General 
Electric: Co., appears elséwhere in 
this issue. 


Richard H. Lee, counsel for the 
National Council of Business Mail 
Users, in a report on the postal 
‘rate situation, predicted that there 
would be an increase in postal 
rates due to the fact that the postal 
department will report a deficit for 
the year due to the loss in volume. 
He said the 1926 deficit would be 
larger than that of 1925. He 
charged an annual waste in the de- 
partment of approximately $140,- 
000,000, and stated that under ex- 
isting conditions the average work- 
ing day of a rural delivery carrier 
is from three to four hours. He 
also said that if improper charges 
were removed from the books of 
the postal department the 1924 re- 
port, showing a deficit of $40,- 
009,000 would reveal a profit of 
$50,000. 

The circulation methods of many 
newspapers have changed very 
materially and in a number of 
cases have been almost com- 
pletely revolutionized within the 
last ten years, according to state- 
ments made by J. M. Schmid, busi- 
ness manager of the Indianapolis 
News, in an address on newspaper 
circulation. 

The changes in these circulation 
methods, according to that ad- 
dress, have come about through 
a desire on the part of publishers 
to build a paper that will obtain 
the kind of circulation that an ad- 
vertiser needs in order to get maxi- 
mum results. 

Building newspaper circulation 
with the thought of creating a 
market that is desirable for an ad- 
vertiser led Mr. Schmid into the 
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question of “quantity” or “quality.” 
In his discussion of the question 
of “quantity” or “quality” Mr. 
Schmid made the following re- 
marks : 

“A few years ago, a merchant 
and a big retail advertiser was in- 
vited to address a ‘convention of 
circulation managers in Montreal, 
While waiting to be heard, he lis- 
tened to a discussion on ‘Quality 
Circulation,’ and he took advantage 
of. the opportunity to learn some- 
thing about ‘Quaiity’ circulation by 
asking this question, and then pro- 
ceeded to answer the question h'm- 
self : 

“*What do you mean by Qua‘i:y 
Circulation? Is it something in 
the paper that makes the people 
buy it? Can you, as Circulation 
Managers, tell me? Remember, a 
stream rises no higher than its 
source. If.the circulation must go 
through the brains. of the people, 
as I say it must, it must have 
bright, intelligent brains as its 
source,—it must be born of. brain. 
The contents of your paper are 
the things that. should reflect your 
circulation, and that being true, the 
results it promises, and the results 
we advertisers get, will more 
nearly tally. 

“*We, as advertisers, want to go 
through the brains of the people. 
We want to get into their. mind, 
and through their minds into their 
hearts, and through. their hearts, 
into their pockets. You can tell 
us how much circulation you have, 
but. why not tell us where it. is 
going, and why it is going there?’ 
_ “These remarks created quite an 
impression. 

“The reader must determine the 
value of editorial and news con- 
tent, and ignore the personal whims 
or tastes of the editor. 

“The advertiser, on the other 
hand, expects that the circulation 
methods adopted by the newspaper 
must be adaptable to the needs 
of his advertising constituency. 

“The reader, or rather consumer, 
buys the newspaper itself, while the 
advertiser buys only the influence 
of the readers of that particular 
publication. 

“Quantity does not produce this 
effect without a liberal ratio of 
quality circulation. 
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F YOU LOOK on tower- 
ing buildings as symbolic 
of progress, consider just 
one example—in Jackson- 
ville, where the modern 
17-story Lynch Building ex- 


more presses the confidence of 


to go i? ie : S. A. Lynch, internationally 
eople. 7 , known financier and pio- 
mind, an ie ae neer motion picture dis- 
- their Brine ; tributor and theatre oper- 
— ' Me, ator of the South. 

have, Confidence well-placed ! 
it. is For, Jacksonville continues 
there! “ee to enjoy safe, sane, steady 
> growth in population and 
ne the , commercial importance. 

$ COM- oe And public confidence 
whims ‘ attends the public’s attitude 
ne ie toward all elements of 
mulation —e, Florida growth. It explains 
wepapet why your advertising 
» needs arouses such quick response 
oncy. when broadcast through 
a 

vhile t 


articular 


fluence The Florida Times-Union 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
juce this 


ratio of . - 3 
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“There is certainly a basic dif- 
ference between quantity and qual- 
ity, which I regret is often lost 
sight of by some publishers.” 

Among other phases discussed in 
this address were honesty in cir- 
culation methods and the value of 
a good circulation organization. 
In speaking of‘ honesty in circuja- 
tion methods, he made the follow- 
ing remarks: 

“There must also be honesty 
in circulation. Newspapers may 
preach honesty in politics, govern- 
ment and business, but to have 
weight or effect much good in the 
community, the newspaper must, 
in the conduct of its own affairs, 
be honest, and must make no at- 
tempt to mislead. 

“There is nothing more repre- 
hensible than a publisher who de- 
liberately deceives as to quantity 
or quality of his circulation. When 
advertisers buy on the basis of 
quality as it relates to their par- 
ticular need, the publisher will 
learn to give him the facts. 

“The advertiser is entitled to 
know where the circulation is, who 
the readers are, how it was se- 
cured, and whether it is paid for, 
and the price paid. 

“Advertisers frequently demand 
more circulation to obtain results, 
instead of getting results from 
circulation the publisher already 
has. This encourages publishers 
to go after more circulation, and 
often in territory far beyond the 
trading area, and in most cases, 
this additional circulation is of 
very little or no value to the ad- 
vertiser. This naturally increases 
advertising costs without profitable 
returns. 

“The advertiser is therefore 
urged to select those newspapers 
which give him the maximum re- 
sults within a given territory, and 
not those with circulations scat- 
tered to the four corners of the 
universe, and in territory covered 
by other papers the advertiser is 
already using. 

“A newspaper, to grow perma- 
nently, must be in demand; it must 

be a good newspaper, and appeal to 
well-thinking people. Without it, 


the best circulation manager is in 
ee. 
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“No matter how good the news- 
paper, it will surely fail of its pur- 
pose, if it does not have an, efficient 
distributing system.” 

The «hanged circulation methods 
of newspapers, according to Mr. 
Schmid, have raised the circulation 
managers to a position of greater 
importance in the newspaper or- 
ganizations. In fact, Mr. Schmid 
declared, they have succeeded in 
some instances in obtaining a com- 
manding position in an organiza- 
tion. 

Statements of Mr. Schmid’s that 
were particularly interesting to his 
audience were concerned with the 
fact that circulation methods in 
New York must of necessity be far 
different than are employed by 
newspapers in other cities. 

“Comparison of circulation 
methods of the average city of 
from 100,000 to 500,000 population 
and New York City, for example,” 
said Mr. Schmid, “would be im- 
practicable and misleading. While 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, Detroit, Cleveland, Balti- 
more, St. Louis, ‘each have a popu- 
lation of a million, or approxi- 
mately so, each of their systems of 
organization and operation have 
their own peculiarities. For in- 
stance, the Philadelphia joint 
morning delivery system, through 
which all of the morning news- 
papers make their delivery, dealing 
with the adult carriers operating 
in well-defined boundaries, would 
be a story in itself, and has no 
counterpart in New York. Nor 
has the afternoon system of sub- 

stations and newsboy carrier de- 
livery, as exists in Philadelphia, 

Detroit, Baltimore and other large 

cities bordering on a million popu- 

lation, anything in common with 
the New York method.” 
He went into further detail on 
this subject when he said: : 
“The foremost and outstanding 
difference between the whole cir- 
culation structure in New York and 
the average smaller city, is the 
fact that in New York there 1s no 
home delivery, or any semblance o! 
it, maintained or fostered by any 
newspaper, morning or 
while the home-delivered 
circulation usually forms the back 
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Se 
An Analysis 


of the Washington.(D.C.) Market 
Is Interesting 


Those who live away from here are apt to consider 
Washington only in the light of the political Capital of 
the Nation. 

But that’s not the true state of affairs. Washington is 
much more. It is the selected headquarters of the big 
and important organizations of business, labor, science, 
art, etc. 

So that our “industry” here is governmental only inci- 
dentally; but runs the full range of occupation that 
a community of more than three-quarters of a million 
people would require. 

We haven't those types of employment that are subject 
to booms and depressions. We have practically none of 
the dependent element of population. Washingtonians, 
and those residing within the 25-mile shopping radius, 
are well-to-do. They have the financial means to indulge 
their tastes and inclinations—which makes for a very 
substantial and fertile market—most compact in char- 
acter—where promotion of meritorious products can be 
most economically conducted—for only one newspaper 
is needed—THE STAR, Evening and Sunday—covers 
the field completely. 

The Star is delivered directly into the homes, and read 
regularly, by the families even to the remotest rural 
sections of this “market.” 


Write our Statistical Department for 
any specific information you may want. 


Evening Star. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Dan A. Carrell J. KE. Lats 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 
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cAdvertisers from 
34 “Different (Classifications 


are: using 


THE CONDE NAST GROUP 








LEADING manufacturers of prac- 
tically every type of product consider 
the market offered by the Condé 
Nast Group as one worthy of their 
special attention. 













Scores of national advertisers are 
confining their efforts exclusively to 
the class market represented by the 
circulation of these magazines. 












Scores of other national advertisers 
have set aside a specific part of their 
big appropriation to cultivate this 
richest of all buying fields. 







Shrewd space-buyers have dis- 
covered that the results obtained 
from a consistent use of the Condé 
Nast Group are out of all proportion 
to their comparatively modest cost. 







THE CONDE NAST GROUP 


All members of the Audit Bureau of Circulation: 
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These 34 Classifications are 
Big cAdvertisers in 


Vanity Fair, Vogue and House & Garden 


The Condé Nast Group 


Automobiles 
Automobile Accessories 
Beverages 

Chambers of Commerce 
Cigarettes 

Dentifrice 

Department Stores 
Foods 

Furniture 

Glassware 

Heating Appliances 
Hotels 

Jewelry 

Kitchen Appliances 
Leathers 

Linens 

Luggage 

Millinery 


Pencils 


Pens 

Perfumes 
Phonographs 
Pianos 

Plumbing Fixtures 
Radios 

Railroads 

Resorts 

Silks 

Silverware 
Specialty Shops 
Stationery 
Steamship Lines 
Toilet Articles 
Toilet Preparations 
Tours 

Trunks 
Upholstery 
Watches 
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bone of the circulation of the 
smaller cities. The carrier circula- 
tion in these cities will often amount 
to 80 or 90 per cent of the city cir- 
culation. [It is true a small per- 
centage of New York morning 
newspapers are delivered to the 
door of the subscriber, but this 
figure is inconsequential and such 
delivery is handled in a roundabout 
method through a corner news- 
stand, which makes delivery 
through the elevator operator or 
building superintendent. 

“Efforts have been made to 
build up a carrier delivery on the 
New York morning newspapers, 
but such efforts have been usually 
short-lived or spasmodic. Obviously 
this does not refer to the residen- 
tial sections of New York, where 
direct contact with the subscriber 
may be established. In Manhattan, 
97% per cent of the population 
dwells in rented flats and apart- 
ments. The 2% per cent home 
ownership in Manhattan would not 
encourage the idea of carrier de- 
livery. 

“A large part of the newspaper 
circulation in greater New York 
is sold off the newsstands, of which 
there are nearly 8,000. A large 
number of these newsdealers re- 
fuse to deliver to subscribers.” 


Tendencies of Industrial 
Advertising 


SYMPOSIUM on “New Ten- 
dencies of Industrial Adver- 
tising” was presented to the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers 
convention on November 10, by 
N. S. Greensfelder, advertising 
manager of the Hercules Powder 
Company. In the words of Mr. 
Greensfelder in the preparation of 
his article he “resorted to a plebi- 
scite, by means of questionnaires 
sent to each member of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation; to some publishers of 
industrial magazines; and to a list 
of advertising agencies of both the 
general and specialized types.” 
The replies received were sum- 
marized with care and keen atten- 
tion to detail. The experiences of 
Mr.. Greensfelder’s company with 
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industrial advertising were, in part; 
thus related: 

“New selling problems which 
have developed with the expansion 
of the Hercules Powder Com- 
pany’s activities support the con- 7 
tention of our agency friend who 
said: ‘It is becoming increasingly” 
dificult to draw the line between” 
commercial, industrial and -general 
advertising.’ 

“Economic trends hastened by 
the initiative of business men are 
tending to combine the | selling 
of products with such dissimilar 7 
characteristics and markets, as ex- 
emplified by dynamite and ‘turpen- 
tine and the advertising manager 
today, concerned only with. the re- 
quirements of industry, may find 
himself catering to the whims of 
the ultimate consumer tomorrow, 

“Our advertising department 
aims to keep abreast of our cus- 
tomers’ problems and to co-operate 
in their solution. As a result we 
have been impressed into servicé 
by our consuming industries on @ 
number of matters to which em 
lightened self-interest dictates ouf 
unselfish devotion. 

“Projects which have as their 
purpose informing consumers of 
how to use our class of products 
more effectively and economically, 
always exert a strong pull on our 
purse strings. Preparing and pub 
lishing material of a purely educa 
tional nature consumes a major 
share our energy and funds. 

“We avail ourselves of the op 
portunities offered by the adver 
tising columns of the trade press 
without expecting to be able & 
trace direct returns through © 
specific sales. The limit to ou 
direct-mail activities is, to a lai 
extent, determined by the a 
ability of material that will justify 
the effort and expense of produt 
ing and mailing it. 

“We have accomplished definite 
objectives with motion pictures, 
regard them as one of the most 
potent advertising mediums, but ab 
so one of the most difficult ® 
properly utilize. We still 
tribute novelties to a limited extent 
but are not nearly so enthusiasti¢ 
about them as are many of Gf 
salesmen.” 
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Ourtpoor Adver- 
tising makes its sug- 
gestion at the 
“psychological mo- 
ment,” when near- 
ness to the point 
of purchase easily 
turns buying im- 
pulse into action. 


Advertising through Advertising Agencies 
14 East Jackson Boulevard. Chicago 
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HE NATIONAL OUTDOOR 

ADVERTISING BUREAU, an 

organization of some 225 adver- 
tising agencies, enables advertisers to 
place their Outdoor Advertising through 
the agency which handles their advertis- 
ing in other media, and thus to ensure 
the most effective coordination of all 
factors in the campaign. 
Any advertising agency which is a mem- 
ber of the National Outdoor Advertising 
Bureau will gladly furnish complete 


and up-to-date information regarding 


Outdoor Advertising. 


An Organization Providing a Complete Service in Outdoor Advertising through Advertising ¢ 
1 Park Avenue. New York General Motors Building Detroit 14 East Jackson Boulevard. Ch 














Five Ideas Culled from Six Years 
of Direct-Mail Advertising 


Each One of the Five Is Applicable to Almost Every Direct-Mail 
Campaign 


By E. J. 


Heimer 


Secretary, The Barrett-Cravens Company 


fowvety oye are some high- 
lights in direct-mail advertis- 
ing that are offered as the result 
of six years of intensive study and 
experiment. 

The Barrett-Cravens Company 
has various mailing lists but the 
most important one is built up 
from its salesmen’s reports. This 


waste. That is where the reports 
of the salesmen come in mighty 
handy. 

To emphasize the value of the 
various types of mailing lists 
available in most businesses, it is 
well to tabulate here figures taken 
from some recent direct-mail cam- 
paigns conducted by our company. 





Cost 
$ 626 
1,904 

770 
2,000 


Number se hatte 


Gravy Per cee 


$115 





a list that contains the names 
pf the individuals in each organ- 
ation who are directly respon- 
ible for issuing requisitions for 
Barrett Lift-trucks, Steeleg Plat- 
rms and Portable Elevators. 

list was started five years ago 

rom scratch. Today it has 42,000 


That doesn’t mean 42,000 con- 


ms; it means, perhaps, only 
000 concerns as there are some 
f these who have as many as fif- 
en individuals in their organiza- 
on, all of whom have the author- 
y to purchase our equipment. 
ompanies like the Western Elec- 
may have as many as twenty 
partment heads who have the 
ority to requisition our equip- 
ent and we, therefore, feel it our 
to keep these men constantly 
formed. 
In addition to the help the 
tsmen’s reports render in build- 
up the mailing list, they also 
ve as an excellent means of 
ing the list up to date. Main- 
g a list possessing indi- 
wal names means struggling 
h a high mortality rate—con- 
ls going out of business and 
ge in personnel are things 
must know about in order to 
reasonably assured that mail- 
S are made with a minimum 
69 


The first list is one we call 
“125,000 and over” because it com- 
prises 3,100 concerns in the United 
States rated $125,000 and over. 
Five mailings comprised the cam- 
paign and the total cost was $626 
from which a total of $4,000 
worth of orders was received. 

“Purchased list” means any list 
that you can buy from a house en- 
gaged. in the business of compiling 
them. There are 12,500 names on 
this list, to which four letters 
were sent. The total cost was 
$1,904 and produced $8,300 worth 
of business. 

The third list in the above table 
is made up of concerns using 
Barrett handling equipment. We 
constantly pound this list to keep 
these users sold on the equipment 
and to sell them whatever addi- 
tional equipment they may need 
from time to time. Notice how 
the cost drops on such a list—11 
per cent. That is because we are 
talking to people who know what 
the equipment will accomplish. 
They are acquainted with its sav- 
ing qualities and hence we need 
not present selling arguments—we 
have no sales resistance to break 
down. Our task with these people 
is to endeavor to point out new 
uses—broader application. 

The last list in the table is the 
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one that is built up and main- 
tained by the salesmen’s reports. 
See the great contrast in the cost 
to sell these people—only 12.3 per 
cent. This is because each name 
on the list is a definite prospect 
for our equipment. ivo dead tim- 
ber here—all live prospects who 
should be using Barrett equip- 
ment. , 

The column on the right in tHe 
table is termed “gravy.” Per- 
haps you are unable to have a 
gravy account, but if you can 
you certainly should use it as it is 
a factor to contend with in ascer- 
taining the cost of any mailing. 
“Gravy,” in our business, comes 
from commissions accruing on 
orders emanating from territories 
where we have no salesmen and 
on which we pay no commissions. 
Take sparse territories like the 
States of Utah, Nevada, Arizona 
and Montana. A salesman would 
starve to death selling our equip- 
ment there—we cannot hope to be 
represented—yet, there is some 
business to be had. Well, when 
we sell them by mail we credit 
the commission on that order to 
“gravy.” In the final reckoning 
of the cost of the mailing, we 
deduct the “gravy” from the cost 
in order to arrive at our true, 
or net cost. 

It is well to mention that the 
mailing list made up from the 
salesmen’s reports must be prop- 
erly classified before it is 100 per 
cent effective. We divide our list 
according to the ratings of the 
concerns as follows: 
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years, it was not until the begin- 
ning of 1925 that we realized the 
need of laying out the direct-mail 
campaign for the entire year in 
advance. In previous years, whien- 
ever we felt the urge to make a 
mailing, we dashed off a form 
letter, shot it to some letter shop 
and let it go at that. Some Ictters 
pulled, others didn’t. The work 
was always done under pressure— 
rush, rush, rush. Worst of all, 
we paid the highest price for this 
work because it was always a last- 
minute job. 

We woke up in 1925. We took 
plenty of time in producing a sys- 
tematized direct-mail campaign. 
We took pains in writing the let- 
ters, scheduled them properly over 
the seasons, and handled the en- 
tire thing as it should be handled 
if economical results are to be ex- 
pected. When completed, we had 
a mighty nice layout which we 
submitted to three letter shops. 
The campaign called for 1,660,000 
letters—certainly a nice little con- 
tract for any letter shop. We told 
them we were going to award the 
entire year’s work to the house 
submitting the lowest bid con- 
sistent with good work. I don't 
feel at liberty to reveal the prices 
quoted nor the one accepted—l 
will say, however, that we saved 
$2,400. That’s not to be sniffed at. 

Before making a mailing of any 
size test your letter. Any man 
who will send a letter to a list of 
5,000 concerns, yes, even 3,000 
concerns, without first testing it 
is throwing away money. There 





No. } contains concerns rated pe to $25,000 


No. 
No. ’ “ “ 


from $25,000 to $100,000 
* $100,000 and up 





It is our contention that it is 
necessary to solicit the high-rated 
concerns more often than the low- 
rated ones because the former are 
in the market more often. The 
low-rated concerns—those on list 
number one—receive two letters a 
year. The number two list— 
medium ratings—receives four let- 
ters and the number three list— 
high ratings—receives eight letters. 
We feel there is considerable logic 
in this. 

Although we have been actively 
interested in direct mail for six 


intelli- 
gent when it comes to distinguish- 
ing between a letter that will pull 
and one that won’t, to pass judg- 
ment arbitrarily. A simple means 
of making a test is to write up 
two or three letters covering the 


is none of us sufficiently 


subject. Send each letter to a list 
of 500 names. Check results and 
use the one that pulls best. 
neither pulls satisfactorily, 
over and make another test. 
each letter stand on i 
merit. 

Don’t make the mistak« 
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... Lhis business of 
advertising typography 
never grows monoto- 
nous here at Bundscho’s. 


Every day isanewchance 


to do finer work than we 


have ever done before. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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using a good letter moré than 
once. Use it a dozen or two 
dozen times and to the same list 
if you wish. The Barrett-Cravens 
Company has one letter it has 
been using for seven years. It 
was described in a recent PRINT- 
ers’ INK article. Each year it 
goes to the same list six times 
—and each time it pulls as well as 
the first time. We have neVer 
entertained any thought of retir- 
ing that letter—it is too valuable 
in our business—one of our best 
salesmen. 

To summarize, these are the 
thoughts I should like to leave 
with direct-mail advertisers: 

1. Build a good mailing list. 

2. Test letters carefully. 

3. Classify the mailing list. 

4. Reduce your costs by plan- 
ning ahead. 

5. Use letters that pull over and 
over again. 


Q. R. S. Music Takes Over 
U. S. Music Roll 


The Q. R. S. Music Company, Chi 
cago, has taken over the United States 
Music Roll Company of that city. 
Arthur Friestedt, president of the 
acquired concern, will go to the Q 
company in an advisory capacity and 
George Ames, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, will become sales manager 
of the Q. R. S. company. 


To Market New Cereal on 
Pacific Coast 


A local ee . has been 
started in Port Oreg., on Dr. 
Brent’s Honeyed Whole Wheat, a canned 
breakfast cereal, manufactured by Dr. 
Brent’s Nature Food Company of that 
city. As Pacific Coast distribution of the 
new product is accomplished, increased 
newspaper advertising will be used. 


Blackburn Sims Joins Roche 
Agency 
Blackburn Sims, formerly with Erwin, 
Wasey & Company and Williams & 
Cunnyngham, Inc., has joined the copy 
staff of the Roche Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


J. M. Compton, of F. E. 
Compton & Company, Retires 


J. M. Soupten, vice-president of 
F. E. Com & Company, Chicago, 
Compton’ s comes Enc ezolegnedin. has 
retired. He had been with the Compton 
organization for twenty-eight years. 
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Detailed Information 
about Packages 


Eur Litty anp Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, In. 
— of PRINTERS’ Inx 
s last ae on “ Problems i in 

Sales Meanpunent,” I find a large num. 
ber of references to containers, package 
design, labels, etc., both in Pkrrnrtens’ 
Inx Montuty and Printers’ Ixx 
Will you please advise us whether or 
not any writer has combined this ma 
terial in book form? 

Eur Litty anp Company 


HE articles on packages which 

have appeared in Printers’ 
Ink and Printers’ INK MonrHLy 
have never been gathered together 
in book form. However, a list of 
these articles will be sent to any 
reader upon request. The articles 
relate to almost every phase of 
packaging and offer another ex- 
ample of the effective manner in 
which the Printers’ INK Publica- 
tions cover all fields of merchan- 
dising. 

Those readers who keep com- 
plete files of Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ INK MONTHLY have at 
their fingertips a library of adver- 
tising, selling and merchandising 
which is kept constantly up to date 
and is of far more value than any 
ordinary collection of books on 
various phases of modern busi- 
ness.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Made Sales Manager of 
G. Washjngton Coffee 


B. Hagen, assistant sales manager 
of the G. Washington Coffee Refining 
Company, New ork, maker 
Washington’s instant coffee, 
appointed sales manager, ; 
A Dribben, resigned. Hagen 
has been with this company for thred 
years. 


Platinide Company Changes 
Name 


The Platinide Company, Inc., Provi 
dence, R. IL, has changed its name t 
Bolles & Hansen, Inc. The compan 
makes white gold products which wi 
still be sold under the same namq 
“B. & H. Three Star.” 


New Advertising Service at 
Manila 


Mason Ancker, who has been engag 
in advertising work at Manila, 
has started an advertising service 
that city. 
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In Birmingham 


a Nine months Building 
ee Permits show nearly 

tikes Million Dollar increase 
e over same period last year 


tblica- 
rc Building activities in Birmingham for the first 
ten months of this year showed an increase of 
$972,077 over the first ten months of 1925 and 
totaled $19,411,766. October’s building activity 
totaled $2,046,808 compared with $1,571,413 for 
October, 1925, an increase of $475,395. 


The largest item in building activity for October 
of this year was 226 residence permits which 
totaled $723,835. This clearly indicates the pros- 
perity of the substantial, wage-earning class in 
Birmingham—the class that makes this highly 
concentrated territory a market well worth 
cultivating. 


Net paid circulation now movre than 


Daily Sunday 
381,000 95,500 


Che Birmingham News 


The Soutn's Greatest Newspaper 


ervice 


— 
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Regarding December 
Cosmopolitan 


Here’s what. our editorial department. has to 
say about a feature article in Cosmopolitan.— 


“December Cosmopolitan begins the most extra- 
ordinary series of articles about the inside of the 
White House during the past four administrations 
that have ever been published. They are written 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Jaffray who for seventeen and a half 
years was housekeeper and manager of the White 
House. Mrs. Jaffray came to the White House with 
the Tafts and has been there until June 30th of 
this year. 


“The stories cover the most intimate details of 
just how the Presidents live, their peculiar charac- 
teristics, with here and there startling revelations 
that the public has heard through gossip but never 
authoritatively before. 


“Mrs. Jaffray tells with the most astounding frank- 
ness what the Presidents ate, where they slept, how 
they dressed and every detail of their home life. 
She explains just how the White House is run, how 
much it costs to run it, how many servants there 
are, how much they are paid. She shows just what 
the President has to pay himself, and how it is 
possible for a President to save as much as $50,000 
a year out of his salary. 


“The article in the December magazine takes up 
the Tafts and a good deal of the details of the 
management of the White House. 


“In the January Cosmopolitan the first part of 
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the Wilson administration is described. This in- 
cludes the death of the first Mrs. Wilson, some facts 
about the well known Mrs. Hulbert—Mrs. Peck— 
and the intimate details of the courtship and mar- 
riage of Mrs. Galt and the President. 


“In the February issue the true story of just what 
happened inside the White House during the ter- 
rific days of Mr. Wilson following his stroke will 
be told with absolute frankness and honesty. Mrs. 
Jaffray was and is a great friend and confidant of 
the second Mrs. Wilson, and she says quite frankly 
that Mrs. Wilson was the real President of the 
United States during the last year and a half of the 
Wilson administration. 


“The last article deals with the Hardings and 
Coolidges. 


“This sort of series is exactly in line with the 
Cosmopolitan policy—the most interesting, spec- 
tacular, and unusual articles that imagination and 
money can obtain.” 


You'll find 
“For 17 Years I Ran the 
White House” 


extremely interesting. 


Read this article in December Cosmopolitan; and 
the other features, and the short stories, and the 
installments of first-run novels. 


And you'll understand better why Cosmopolitan’s 
circulation is more than a million and a half each 
month,—and growing. 


And why Cosmopolitan is such a fitting medium 
for the advising message of so many successful 
advertisers. 











a, 
How to Fit 
The Dairy Farmer 
into the Farm Paper List 


The Dairy Farmer, the National Dairy 
Farm Magazine, reaches the “leader- 
ship” farm families—the cream of the 
great agricultural market. In these 
four ways it will fit into any farm 
paper list: 


On General Coverage 
It adds “quality” circulation on farms where in- 
dividual sales are best. 


In Sectional Coverage 
71% of its circulation is concentrated in the 
fourteen most important agricultural states. 


As a Test Medium 
It gives a cross-section of fourteen states at ap- 
proximately the same cost as a test in one state. 


In Special Campaigns 
It represents less waste circulation because of the 
character of its subscribers and the appeal of its 
editorial columns. 


Dairy Farmer 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher ‘Des Moines, Iowa 


Advertising Offices: Des Motnes, New York, CHICAGO, 
St. Louts, Kansas City, MINNEAPOLIS, SAN FRANCISCO 








The A. B. C. and the D. E. of 
Advertising 


An Outline of the Five Basic Steps in the Preparation of an Advertising 
Campaign 


By George B. Hendrick 


Director of Sales, W. L. Douglas Shoe Company 


| [ is all very well for advertising 
men to have opinions, likes and 
prejudices until they get to the 
point where they make the final 
decisions because other likes and 
other opinions come from else- 
where and a fair balance is 
reached by the man who is actual- 
ly responsible for the sales. 

But when you have the actual 
resnonsibility of building an ad- 
vertising campaign and when that 
campaign must produce sales— 
profitably —then all guesswork 
must stop. You must clear your 
mind of every prejudice, you must 
entirely disregard your own per- 
sonal preferences, you must forget 
the designs you like, the copy you 
like, the type you like, the papers 
you like, the kind of advertising 
you like and you must use the ad- 
vertising that you know will do 
exactly what it must do if it is 
to produce the business you are 
after. 

It is a lamentable fact that there 
are too many instances where not 
enough real study or work is done 
before an advertising campaign is 
decided on. It is this fact which is 
responsible for the failure of ad- 
vertising to do the job expected 
of it. 

If advertising is properly done 
it does not fail. 

We might just as well say that 
selling does not pay in our busi- 
ness as to say that advertising does 
not pay in our business. In fact, 
we are saying exactly the same 
thing. 

Any business which consists of 
manufacturing something and sell- 
ing it to someone can advertise in 
such a way as to increase the num- 
ber of customers and hence the 
amount of production. 

Portion of a talk delivered before the 


ulvertising and selling class of the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York. 


The subject of this talk as given 
me is “Building the Advertising 
Campaign.” This I have taken to 
mean something like when, how, 
where and perhaps why to use ad- 
vertising. 

I am going to try and get at this 
in a systematic way and hope to 
show in as intelligent a manner as 
possible my individual opinions 
on: 

First: How the decision to ad- 
vertise should be made. 

Second: How the general nature 
of the campaign should be decided 
on and who should make the gen- 
eral plans. 

Third: How 
should be built. 

Fourth: Synchronizing the cam- 
paign; the different parts of the 
campaign and also the campaign 
with the selling. 

Fifth: Carrying out the details. 

First: How the decision to ad- 
vertise should be made. 

The decision to advertise is 
usually made by the head of the 
organization or by the board of 
directors and that decision is very 
often accompanied by a figure 
which represents the amount he or 
they have decided to “gamble” on 
advertising. 

I believe that the decision never 
should be made in that manner. I 
think that the decision which 
should be made is that the com- 
pany wishes to expand its business 
and will invest money to do so 
when satisfactory proof is pre- 
sented that a correct method has 
been developed and an accurate 
estimate of cost has been made. 

You cannot make an advertising 
campaign pay unless you have the 
proper things to work with, unless 
the source of the appropriation 
knows what he may expect of the 
advertising he is willing to pay 
for, and so that you may have the 

77 


the campaign 
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proper co-operation and the proper 
time to make necessary surveys, 
necessary tests and experiments 
and time enough to do the whole 
job of building the campaign and 
carrying it out properly. 

More campaigns fail at the 
source than anywhere else. 

Whether you are the advertising 
manager of the concern or the 
sales manager or whether you are 
the contact man for some adver- 
tising agency or the representative 
of a publication which has inter- 
ested the concern in advertising, 
you have no right to take a given 
amount of money and spend it for 
advertising or recommend that it 
be so spent unless that amount is 
an adequate amount to accomplish 
an advertising job and unless you 
have time and facilities for mak- 
ing sure that the job is rightly 
done. 

Every man who makes advertis- 
ing his business must make it a 
part of his duty to insist on proper 
conditions. 

The head of the organization 
must be made to see that advertis- 
ing is something which can be em- 


ployed in a pretty scientific man- 
ner, that it can be used so that 


there is practically no risk to 
money so spent but that there is 
very grave danger of total loss of 
an advertising appropriation un- 
less those who have the planning 
to do are allowed to employ all of 
the known means for making sure 
that the job is correctly done. 

Men in every kind of advertis- 
ing work have this situation to 
contend with. Because it seems 
unwise to antagonize the man who 
makes the appropriation, advertis- 
ing managers, and agency repre- 
sentatives will take any amount of 
money given them whether too 
small or too large and will build a 
campaign to spend it. 

Surely it should be possible to 
convince the head of any organ- 
ization that you wish to present 
proof that advertising money is to 
be spent right before the appro- 
priation is made. And it should 
be possible also to gain the con- 
cession of sufficient time to make 
this possible. 

Since you have so much to offer 
in the way of security it should 
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be possible for you to get the 
things for your campaign which 
are essential to its success. 

Second: How the nature of the 
campaign should be decided on. 

In a very large number of cases 
practically the entire planning of 
an advertising campaign is done in 
the advertising department which 
is maintained as a separate unit 
from the sales department. The 
advertising manager has his con- 
ference with the sales manager 
and perhaps he makes a ten-day 
trip among the dealers. Often, 
one or two men from the adver- 
tising agency are given a list of 
dealers which they will visit in a 
trip of a week or two and then 
agency and advertising men will 
start to “get up” the advertising. 

I have actually known several 
cases where large advertising ap- 
propriations have been planned for 
and spent without a single contact 
with dealers by the advertising 
manager and practically none by 
the advertising agent. These 
same cases numbered among them 
two in which the sales manager 
knew nothing whatever about ad- 
vertising and one where the sales 
manager refused to allow the 
salesmen. to be “bothered” with 
any advertising work. 

I am one who believes that no 
man can be a successful sales man- 
ager unless he understands adver- 
tising. If he has not reached his 
position by way of the advertising 
department then he should certain- 
ly acquire a knowledge of adver- 
tising sufficient to aid him in uti- 
lizing properly that part of sales 
work which goes under the name 
of advertising. 

I believe also that the advertis- 
ing manager’s knowledge of the 
problems and difficulties of th 
work of selling the company’s 
product to the dealer and th 
dealer’s problems in selling it t 
the ultimate user cannot be gaine 
bv a conference with the sale 
manager or a ten-day trip on th¢ 
road. 

The thing that I am getting at! 
that the man who plans the adver 
tising must know advertising an 
he also must know from actud 
experience everything that there | 
to know about the resistance t 
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salesman encounters. He must 
know, too, what it is that makes 
the dealer want to push the sale 
of his goods or of something else 
which is sold in competition with 
his goods. 

It is an astonishing fact that a 
very large amount of advertising 
is planned and executed utterly 
ignoring the obvious facts just 
mentioned. It is all the more 
astonishing when you consider that 
everybody knows that many ad- 
vertising campaigns fail and that 
it is also true that a great many 
people know that they do not need 
to fail. 

I think that I may mention a 
simple formula for determining 
the nature of the advertising cam- 
paign. 

Find out why users buy your 
product. Find out what will make 
the dealer want to sell your 
product. 

Simple enough, isn’t it? Surely 
it sounds simple enough. But 
there must be no guesswork about 
it and it will be guesswork unless 
the information is gained from a 
very large number of contacts 
with the consumers and dealers 
under every possible condition and 
these two things must not be con- 
fused with why people ought to 
buy your product and why dealers 
ought to sell it. 

Third: How the 
should be built. 

In a great many advertising 
campaigns that we know about one 
of the first things done is to pre- 
pare a series of designs. First 


Me- 


campaign 


drafts of copy are written. 
diums are discussed and planned. 
Then the so-called dealer tie-ups 
and dealer helps are worked out. 


Very often these last do not 
come into the original advertising 
plan at all. Often, the agency has 
nothing to do with them and often, 
too, they are made without real 
co-operation with the advertising 
or with the sales. 

I am very emphatic in my opin- 
ion that magazine or newspaper 
designs and copy have no place in 
the working up of an advertising 
tampaign at this stage of the pro- 
ttedings. 

Let us see what we want to do. 

We have determined why users 
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buy our product and what will 
make dealers want to sell our 
product. What is it then that we 
wish to do with our advertising? 

We wish to get more users to 
buy our product and we wish to 
get more dealers to want to sell it. 

It is comparatively simple to 
tell a large number of people why 
they ought to buy and you can 
convince a satisfactory percentage 
of them if you have money enough 
but there is a very great difference 
in convincing them that they ought 
to buy and in getting them to do 
it. 

The things which will cause the 
buying action are—having the 
product where these people can get 
it without effort; telling them 
where that place is and then hav- 
ing someone hand it to them when 
they get there. I'll grant that this 
sounds like a pretty stiff task, but 
we must come just as close to this 
as we possibly can. 

Of course, it is perfectly obvious 
that if, in order to make advertis- 
ing surely successful, we must 
have our product where people can 
get it easily, we must not waste 
our money convincing people that 
they ought to buy unless a very 
high percentage of them can get it 
easily. It costs so much to con- 
vince. them that they ought to buy 
that any campaign is defeated be- 
fore it starts unless most of those 
people can get the thing you ad- 
vertise very easily. 

Fourth: Synchronizing the cam- 
paign. 

As a general thing, we do not let 
our left hand know enough about 
what our right hand is doing. 

We should spend a great deal of 
effort and time to explain our gen- 
eral advertising to our dealers. 

As I have stated before, we need 
to work with our dealers if our 
general advertising is to carry 
through. We should, therefore, 
plan to have our dealers ready in 
every way to take hold when our 
advertising appears. 

Of course, they should know 
when the advertising appears, 
where it appears and just what the 
advertising is to be. They should 

furnished with information as 
to why they should display goods 
simultaneously with the advertis- 
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ing. Directions as to how it may 
be done as well as material to do it 
with should be furnished. They 
should be made to feel that they 
are in your confidence and that 
they are essential to the success of 
an effort which will help them as 
well as you. 

The advertising campaign should 
include this and it should be built. 
into the campaign from the be- 
ginning. 

Fifth: Carrying out the details. 

When the advertising plans are 
complete the real work of getting 
up the advertising begins, although 
much of this should be in process 
while the plans are being made. 
Wherever tests can be made they 
should surely be made. In this, 
as in the planning, you should re- 
move the guesswork. In building 
an advertising campaign the man 
who does it well is the one who 
coldly and scientifically selects the 
things which are sure and elimi- 
nates the things which are un- 
certain. 


Appoints Geo. B. David 
Company 
Geo. B. David Company, 
publishers’ representative, has been 
appointed national advertising repre- 
sentative of the Bri mn., 
Herald, and the Jamaica, N. Y., Long 
Island Press. Both appointments are 
effective February 1, 1927. 


The 


Auburn Automobile Account 
for Toledo Agency 


The Auburn Automobile Company, 

Auburn, Ind. has a ages P. Pp 

Willis, Inc., Toledo, ref io, advertising 

agency, to direct its advertising ac- 

count. Newspapers and magazines will 
used. 


Therma-Jug Account for 
Porter-Eastman-Byrne 
The Monarch Jug Company, Webster 
City, Iowa, maker of “Therma-Jug,” 
has appointed the St. Louis office of 
the orter-Eastman-Byrne Company, 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. agazines will be used. 


H. M. Anderson, Promotion 
Manager, “Time” 

H. M. Anderson, formerly with The 
Caslon Press, Toledo, Ohio, has joined 
Time, Cleveland, as promotion man- 
ager. 
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New Campaign Planned with 
Aid of “Printers’ Ink” 


Currier Manuracturinc Company 

: Minneapotis, Oct. 27, 1926. 
Editor of Patnrers’ Inx: 

Painters’ Inx, coming to us weekly, 
has been very instrumental in shaping 
our coming advertising course. In a 
year’s trip which took me up and down 
the Pacific Coast, with last winter in 
California, this little weekly was my 
constant companion from the office 
wherever I was. 

The trip was made in a modern 
house car so that the family including 
the little girl of two and one-half years 
enjoyed every foot of the way. Being 
a salesman, naturally, the trip was very 
profitable as well as novel. Conditions 
of the country and people cannot be 
felt in a better way. 

Would like to write you more but 
as slaves to a job we have to limit 
ourselves. 

Currier Manvuracturinc Company, 
H Currier, 
President 


J. J. Larmour Heads New 
Concern 


James J. Larmour, recently advertis 
ing manager of the Health Products 
Corporation, Newark, N. J.,-has been 
made president and general manager of 
Painpatch, Inc., East Orange N. J., 
which has recently been organized. 


J. H. McNulty Will Probated 


The will of James H. McNulty, presi 
dent of Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y., whose death was previously re 
ported by Printers’ Inx, was recently 


probated at that city. He left an estate 
valued at more than $1,000,000 to his 
widow and three daughters. 


Bristol, Pa., “Courier” 
Appoints Representative 
The Bristol, Pa., Courier has a 
ointed Hamilton-DeLisser, Inc., pu! 
ishers’ representative, as its nationa! 
advertising representative in the East 

and West. 


H. A. Muldoon Joins Detroit 
Agency 

_ Harry A. Muldoon, formerly adver 

tising manager of the Detroit Life 

Insurance Company, Detroit, has joined 

the staff of the Grenell Advertising 

Agency, Detroit. 


Transferred by Gilman, 
Nicoll & Ruthman 


L. J. Rubin, of the New York staff 
of Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman, pub- 
lishers’ representatives, has been trans 
ferred to the San Francisco office 
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VERY month 

some 230,000 odd 
people pay $58,500 
more for their per- 
sonal copies of The 
Detroit Free Press 
than they can pay for 
any other newspaper 
printed in this me- 
tropolis of the “mitten 
of America.” 


g 


Now this one cent 
extra people prefer to 
pay to have a good 
newspaper next-to- 


eating-matter at 
breakfast time is the 
little coin with a big 
significance to the 
advertiser who wants 
to sell in a market as 


big, as heterogeneous, 
as Babel-like as 
Detroit....and who 
wants to sell what he 


ly 


makes without wast- 
ing a lot of agate lines 
talking to peoplewho 
drink their coffee out 
of a saucer or who 
whisper when they 
read by themselves. 


g 


This one cent extra 
helps the advertiser to 
pick out people who 
produce results for 
advertising. It doesn't 
at all mean that Free 
Press circulation is a 
replica of the Social 
Register. There isn't 
enough of that sort 
of circulation anyway 
to mean anything. 


gq 


Any appraisal of The 
Free Press market will 
bring your approval 
of it. 


The 


Detroit Free Press 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
National Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit 


San Francisco 
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q Meng New Engla 


AMERICAN-ADVERTISER 
PREFERRED! 


Q.Why should I give preference to the 
‘Boston American-Advertiser combination 
in the Boston daily field? 


. Because the American-Advertiser combination 
wields the greatest sales influence, reaching the 
greatest possible number of people in the Boston 
daily newspaper field. That fact is emphasized by 
these figures: 

American-Advertiser (optional) 415,584 
American 262,298 
Advertiser 153,286 
Post (morning) 393,002 
Globe — M and E (compulsory) 273,240 
Herald-Traveler (compulsory) 250,298 


Q. Acknowledging your leadership in circu- 
lation, have you shown a gain or loss in 
circulation during the past twelve months? 


A. The American-Advertiser combination gained 
61,127 circulation over last year. Of this total the 
American gained 38,488 and the Advertiser gained 
22,639. 
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Primer ~. 


Q. How does your gain in favorable public 
opinion compare with that of the other 


papers? 
4. The American-Advertiser combination shows an 
impressive margin in gain as well as in total circu- 


lation. 
Year’s Gain or Loss 
The American- 


American-Advertiser 61,127 Gain 4 dvertiser gained 
Post (morning) 14,405 Gain 46,722 por than 
more than 


Globe (M and E) 5,532 Loss 66,659 Giche 


mhore than 


Herald-Traveler 14,941 Gain 46,186 Herald- 


Traveler 


— positive evidence that the American- 
Advertiser is the most powerful and steadily 
increasing selling force in the Boston daily 


field. 


>» 0 


BOSTON: AMERICA 
=*'BOSTON' ADVERTISE! 








Rodney F. Boone 
9 East 40th Street H 
New York City “Co 


S. B. Chittenden Louis C. Boone 
5 Winthrop Sa. Book Tower Bldg 
Boston Detroit 
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Wants 
“New-Day” for Trade- 
Mark 


Tue InrernationaL Steet Tit 
CoMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We are considering changing the name 
of an automobile pleasure car shock 
absorber which has been called the Har- 
ris Spring Brake. It has been sug 
gested to me that a good name would 
be the New-Day Shock Absorber, but 
I recall having seen this used some- 
where recently. 

Can you tell me from your files of 
copyrights if this name is protected or 
being used by somebody else? 

Tux INTERNATIONAL STEEL TIE 

ComPany 
W. P. Day, 
President. 


RINTERS’ INK is unable to 

furnish readers with informa- 
tion concerning the originality of 
trade-marks and trade names. 

A complete file of registered trade- 
marks and trade names is main- 
tained by the Trade-Mark Bureau 
of the United States Patent Office. 
If a new name is being considered, 
it is our suggestion that a search 
be instituted at the Government 
Bureau. This is the best way to 
find out if a name has been reg- 
istered. 

Printers’ INK has a register of 
advertised phrases and upon con- 
sulting it, we find that there are 
three slogans in which the words 
“New-Day” are used. The Paige- 
Detroit Motor Car Co. registered 
“New-Day Cars for New-Day 
Needs” and “A New-Day Car for 
New-Day Needs.” The Pepsodent 
Company has for many years fea- 
tured in advertising “The New- 
Day Quality Dentifrice.”—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


T. C. Greeley with Paul 
Block, Inc. 


Greeley has jetecd the 
New York office of Paul Block, Inc., 
publishers’ representative. He was 
formerly Eastern manager of Fashion- 
able Dress, New York. 


Joins J. Walter Thompson 
Company 

Mrs. Winifred Green Burnell, who 

has been with the Chicago Tribune, has 


joined the Chicago office of the 
alter Thompson Company. 


Thomas C. 


INK 
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An’ Answer to “What Does 
Advertising Cost?” 


In 1915 the Alumino Company be 
gan the manufacture of kitchen ware) 
Their output of a large kettle was 1,000) 
a month. This kettle sold to the tr; 
for $1.50 less 40 per cent. The c 
of manufacturing was forty cents, sh 
of overhead thirty cents, profit 
cents, salesman’s commission ten cen 

But the Alumino Company w 
satisfied with sales of 1,000 kettles 
month. It began to advertise. It ad 
vertised in magazines, farm Papers, 
newspapers—and sales began to jun 

In 1925 it averaged 4,500 kettles 
month. Each kettle now costs forty-f 
cents to manufacture, but each kett! 
now has to carry only 1-4500 of 
overhead which, including the cost 
advertising, is now ten cents. The sa 
ing of fifteen cents has been used 
increase profit, increase salesmen’s co: 
missions, increase the discount to # 
dealer. 

The experience of the Alumino 
pany has been the experience of hu 
dreds of other companies and will 
the experience of many more. Adver 
tising doesn’t cost—it pays. 

The foregoing is good material 
salesmen to pass on to dealers, mam 
of whom are doubtful of what adve 
tising often accomplishes when pra 
erly done in the right mediums, 
“Meredith’s Merchandising Advertisi 


Canadian Silk Account for 
Campbell-Ewald Ltd. 


Belding-Corticelli Ltd., Montreal, sj 
manufacturer, has appointed Campbel 
Ewald Ltd., advertising agency, also 
ae to direct | —ne 
count. Newspapers an jusiness papel 
will be ne 7 ; 

This agency will also direct the ad 
tising account of the Canadian Tobace 
By-Products Company, Corbville, Ont 
manufacturer of nicotine and alkalo 
sulphate, which will conduct a busine: 
paper campaign. 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Sales Gain 


The sales of the Brunswick-Ball 
Collender Company, Chicago, phe 
graphs, billiard tables, etc., for 
first nine months of 1926 were 25 
cent ahead of those for the same pefi 
in 1925. The net profit for the ni 
months ended September 30, 19 
amounted to $1,465,000, after ch 
This compares with a loss of | 
$75,000 in the corresponding period 
1925. 


Bruce Dennis Buys Klamath 
Falls “Herald” 


Dennis, a former Oregd 
Senator, has purchased the K 
Falls, Oreg., Herald, from E. J. 
ray. The Herald is an afternoon @ 


Bruce 

















| Every MONTH sees a marked improvement in ~ 
. The American Legion Monthly, a magazine which y 
» +: from its first issue has created the most favor- <<< 
« \ able comments among all who have seen it. In 4 y) 
7 


YY quality and appeal it is truly t 


Magazine for ALL Americans 


—a statement which is proved by a perusal of the current issue. 


25 Cents+« November-1926 


"MERICAN 
EGION onus 


Ester B.Kyne ~Albert J.Beveridge 
ill Irwin - Dr.Stanley M.Rinehart 
Gordon Arthur Smith-Leonard H.Nason 











@ ur ABOVE PICTURE is reproduced in miniature 
from the November issue of The American Legion 
Monthly. It is one of the illustrations to Marquis 
James’ article, “The Remarkable Voyage of Cap- 
tain Thomas Jones, Pirate.” Perhaps you have 
guessed it—the James article has to do with the 
familiar story of the “Mayflower,” but deals with 
it from some new and intriguing angles. This 
ability to HUMANIZE history is one of the many 
reasons why The American Legion Monthly is 
growing in popularity. 





OF, YOU JUDGE a magazine by its ability to 
INCREASE its hold on the affections of tts 
readers, The American Legion Monthly must 

rank high in your regard. 





at Pl ttecac—-: \ o =z 





"M ERICAN 
EGI ON 2Gbnii, 


r NOVEMBER, 1926 


\)FFERS another of its typical tables of contents. It is 

P difficult to place one’s finger on the feature of greatest 

appeal. For instance, which interests YOU most, Elsie 
bnis’ ideas of the eighth anniversary of the Armistice, or 
Ibert J. Beveridge’s eloquent plea to the nation to “Vote 
or Own Way, But Vote.” Miss Janis is easily the best be- 
ved of all the women who went to France in 1918—Mr. 
weridge is one of America’s leading scholars and statesmen. 
pth have a powerful appeal to the people who read the Legion 
agazine, 





In this issue, too, Will Irwin prints the second of his im- 
tant series, “How Red Is America?” The title is, “The Re- 
it of the Blanket Stiffs’—the romantic story of the rise and 
lof the I. W. W. 

Other serious features include “It’s. All Changed,” an ac- 
nt of a battle-field tour by Leonard H. Nason, America’s 
known writer of war stories; and Dr. Stanley M. Rine- 
t's “How Old Will You Be At Fifty?”’, although Skid- 
r’s sketches keep the doctor’s chatty lesson in how to stay 
ng aglow with a mellow tinge of humor. 








For those who prefer fiction there are stories from the 

mous pens of Peter B. Kyne, Arthur Somers Roche and 

rion Arthur Smith. 

lnevery sense of the word this publication continues in its 

member issue to live up to its hall-mark—“A magazine for 
Americans.” y/ e 


t 
4 
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CProor of the diversity of interests to be found among 
the readers of The American Legion Monthly is to be found 
by noting the many different lines of business using its col- 
umns for advertising purposes. For instance, in November 


TInA Single Tssue 


are found, among others, these names of great importance 
in the advertising world 


BaRBASOL 
oo 
Bayer ASPIRIN 
o 
Bic YANK SHIRTS 
o 
BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 
-o 
BuCKSKEIN SHIRTS 
eo 
Buescuer Banp INSTRUMENTS 
o 
Burcess Rapio BATTERIES 
o 
CHESTERFIELD CIGARETS 
o 
Conn Banp INSTRUMENTS 
o 


Evsert Huspparp’s Scrap Book 
oo 


FLORSHEIM SHOES 
o 


ForHan’s Tootu PAstEe 
eo 
Fyre FyTer 
eo 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 


o 
Hatcuway Union Suits 
oo 


S. Roranp Hatt 


Joun Hancock Lire Ins. Gy 
- 9 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPOND) 
ScHOOLS 


oo 
Je.t-O 
o 
KatamMazoo Stoves AND R 
att a 
LaASatLe Extension UNIVERSE 
eo 
Lortis DIAMONDS 
o 
Oyster Growers AND DEA 
ASSOCIATION 
eo 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF 
AUTHORSHIP 
o 
PELMAN INSTITUTE OF A) 
o 
PoMPEIAN CREAM 
eo 
Royat Diamonp WATCHES 
is r 


STUDEBAKER WATCHES 77 
o 
WESTERN ELEctrRic 
o 


Anp OTHERS 


"MERICAN 
EGION 2mnuz 


CARROLL J. SWAN Chicago, I) 
Pacific Coast and South East: BLANCHARD—NICHOLS—COLEMAN 


331 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


410 N. Michigan Ave 

















Specific Helps for the Salesmen 


pow National Lamp Works Has Simplified the Selling Job for Its Own 
Salesmen, Its Jobbers’ Salesmen and Its Retailers 


By P. B. Zimmerman 


Manager, Publicity Department, National Lamp Works of General Electric Company 


N talking to our own direct 

salesmen or in the preparation 
of the written word to Be sent to 
them I like to be as specific as pos- 
sible. I like to talk about our own 
business and avoid generalities. I 
like to show them how our adver- 
tising is specifically planned to fit 
their trade and its needs. 

Our sales channels are the usual 
ones, with distribution made 
through jobbers and in _ turn 
through their dealers to the ulti- 
mate consumer. It should be re- 
membered, however, that we do not 
sell our large Mazda lamps out- 
right to jobber or dealer. Both 
are appointed as our agents. Lamps 
are consigned to the jobber-agent 
and further consignments are made 
by him from this stock to retail 
agents. The lamps actually re- 
main our property up to the point 
of sale by our agent to the con- 
sumer. Thus, we do have perhaps 

| abit more of contact and influence 

with the retailer than do many 
other manufacturers, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that our own direct 
falesmen rarely call upon retail- 
ers. 

Our salesmen are iri no sense or- 
der takers. In fact, a part of their 
job i is to keep down to a reasonable 
‘minimum lamp stocks consigned to 

r and retail agents. Un- 
Mecessarily large lamp stocks in 
Consignment increase our own 

tment without increasing 


Our salesman is responsible for 
Mveral wholesale agents each of 
Whom has an average of fifty job- 
ber salesmen who contact with re- 

ers and large industrial or com- 

cial plants which require as 

Sumers considerable quantities 

lamps. Our salesman needs to be, 

fore, a well-trained sales pro- 


An address made before the annual 


tion of the Association of National 
isers at Atlantic City on Novem- 
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motionist, a man who has at his 
fingertips tried-and-proved means 
of stimulating lamp sales which he 
is constantly urging upon jobber 
executives and hammering into 
jobber salesmen. 

He must be something of an ac- 
countant, something of a merchan- 
diser and above all a man who can 
sell sales promotional and merchan- 
dising ideas to the jobber’s organi- 
zation and see that, once sold, they 
are vigorously and completely put 
into effect. 

There are various ways in which 
these sales stimulating ideas may 
be presented to the jobber’s or- 
ganization and the home office 
works directly with the salesman 
to assist in such presentations. 

If, let us say, the division sales 
manager at Atlanta whose men 
cover the surrounding group of 
Southern States has arranged to 
bring his various jobber executives 
together for a two-day conference 
he will undoubtedly issue an 
S. O. S. call. to the home office at 
Cleveland for assistance. In such 
cases, the “Four Horsemen” as 
they are called will go forth. This 
foursome consists of the general 
sales manager, the advertising man- 
ager, assistant general manager 
and the credit manager. These 
men have one common thought— 
to impress upon the assembled job- 
bers the fact that there is a real 
profit in lamps and that lamps will 
well repay extraordinary selling 
effort. 

Very likely they will be accom- 
panied by our dramatic crew who 
will present one or more of our 
four merchandising playlets which 
show vividly the right and - wrong 
ways of merchandising lamps. 

These playlets are also presented 
wherever our salesman succeeds in 
persuading the jobber to hold a 
meeting of jobber salesmen and 
nearby lamp agents. The playlets 
are now largely employed as being 
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more effective and better remem- 
bered than any talk, however well 
done, that our salesman might give 
to cover the same ground. 

“Stepping It Up” is a two act 
play employing simple, easily trans- 
portable scenery and three major 
characters. Incidental characters 
are chosen from the jobber’s or- 
ganization. The play shows a re- 
tailer employing, in the first att, 
extremely poor methods of selling 
lamps. The jobber’s salesman tells 
him and shows him better ways 
which he employs successfully in 
the second act. As I have said, 
there are four such playlets and 
we have two companies now tour- 
ing the East and Middle West. A 
third company is opening tonight 
with a month’s program of one 
night stands on the Pacific Coast. 
These playlets have been put on in 
300 cities to a total audience of 
more than 20,000 agents and job- 
ber representatives. 

In addition, the advertising de- 
partment maintains a_ series of 


talks on sales and advertising suit- 
able for use by our own direct 
salesmen in addressing meetings of 


jobber’s men or retailers. Illus- 
trated charts accompany these 
talks, also Brayco projector films. 
Special trunks of quickly erectable 
display material are always ready 
to be sent to the point where the 
salesman is to speak if he desires 
this additional aid. 

We maintain at our headquarters, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, the Nela 
School of Lighting where short 
courses of one week duration are 
frequently conducted. Our own 
new salesmen and many jobber’s 
salesmen, as well as some retailers 
attend these classes where they 
learn both selling and _ technical 
points about lamps and lighting. 
Much of this instruction is by 
demonstration so that learning is 
made as easy as possible. 

During the summer months we 
have the Nela Camp where we 
bring a different group of our 
own salesmen each week together 
with a limited number of jobber 
executives. The main purpose is to 
get our own salesmen together in 
small groups once a year so that 
they can exchange experiences, re- 
new their acquaintance with head- 
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quarters and be instructed regard- 
ing new developments. We urge 
our salesman, upon taking on a 
new jobbing account, to get the 
jobber to establish a lamp and light- 
ing department as soon as possible 
and to put it in charge of a com- 
petent man who shall be given suf- 
ficient authority to really do his 
work, 

The man chosen for the job may 
be quite ignorant of our product 
and its use. That does not matter 
—we can teach him but it is vital 
that we be able to single out some 
one of responsibility in the organi- 
zation who will be interested pri 
marily in the stimulation of lamp 
sales and who will carry through 
with any promotional campaign 
which may be insfituted. 

Our merchandising plan has been 
reduced to the lowest common de- 
nominator. We call it the Four 
Star Plan because it embodies what 
we consider the four fundamentals 
of retailing which are employed by 
any merchant who successfully 
sells our product. These four 
stars or fundamentals expressed 
simply are: 

1. Window and store-front display. 

2. Set-up inside the store. 

3. Ask customers: ‘“‘How are you [fixed 
for lamps?” 


4. Reach beyond the store by solicita- 
tion and advertising for new business. 


Every dealer aid or help we have 
fits specifically into that program. 
Whenever we contemplate the pro- 
duction of some new piece of dealer 
aid we apply, first of all, the acid 
test: “Does it dovetail into our 
Four Star Plan?” If it cannot 
meet that test the idea dies aborn- 
ing. 

Each year we produce a Four 
Star Book which is issued about 
December first, and sent to jobbers’ 
salesmen and our own representa- 
tives early in that month so as to 
be available for holiday season con- 
ferences. Right after January 
first, the distribution is made to 
all retail dealers. 

The book is, at heart, the same 
year after year, based on the Four 
Stars, reiterating them, repeating 
our faith in them. But the book 
is quite different each year in the 
actual dealer aids it catalogs and 
illustrates—new window trim ma- 
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terial, new store ear-marks, new 
advertisements, new selling cam- 
paigns—but all based, as ever, on 
the Four Star Plan. 

I will not go into detail as to 
the various dealer helps but I do 
want to impress upon you the many 
advantages of adopting some such 
idea as our Four Star Plan. It 
forces you to analyze and crystal- 
lize in your own mind the essential 
ways and means whereby the 
average dealer may increase his 
sales of your product employing 
simple and practical means. It sim- 
plifies your problem of devising 
dealer aids so that you do not go 
too far afield and so that each piece 
you get out is a part of a con- 
structive program. 

It clarifies for the salesman and 
the retailer the actual process of 
increasing sales and plainly marks 
the road to be followed so that the 
salesman can at once know how 
far a dealer has progressed in the 
proper direction and even the dealer 
himself knows whether he is a one- 
star, two-star or a four-star dealer 
by reviewing the definite points of 
this program which are and have 
been carried out in his store. 

I think we must all come to that 
sort of thinking in the preparation 
of dealer aids—there must be a 
sane understanding plan to avoid 
lost motion, waste and uncertainty. 
Just as the progressive department 
store has a reason for the par- 
ticular location in the store of each 
department and a reason why some 
goods are carried and others are 
not, we should know what to pro- 
vide to aid our dealers to sales, 
what to omit or delete and how to 
make it all fit into a progressive 
whole. 

Very few of the dealer-help 
items are free. Our program is co- 
operative. We ask the dealer to 
pay some fraction of the cost of 
our dealer aids, knowing that the 
material, on the basis of the quality 
we employ, is too expensive to per- 
mit it to be sent broadcast to all 
dealers and that by putting even a 
nominal price upon it we shall auto- 
matically limit its distribution to 
only the livest and most intelligent 
and progressive dealers. 

And that is one of the points 
upon which our salesmen and job- 
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ber’s salesmen are amply informed 
—how to overcome the resistance 
of the dealer to the old and wrong 
idea that he is a sucker if he pays 
anything for advertising materials 
or store selling aids. 

We meet with less and less op- 
position of this nature largely due 
to the fact that our sales force is 
able to overcome it and show the 
true facts that we are not spending 
less and less money on dealer aids 
but on the contrary more and more 
money as our co-operative policy 
shows that these aids are ap- 
preciated and used effectively. 

The Four Star Book is the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” for the lamp 
retailer. Similarly, we publish a 
book especially for the jobber's 
salesman and one for our own 
diréct salesmen. 

The book for the jobber sales- 
man is vest pocket size. and is 
called “Blue Carton, Jr.” It con- 
tains in boiled down form the high 
points that the jobber’s salesman 
should know and use regarding 
lamps and lighting sales and sales 
promotion. 

Similarly, “The Blue Carton 
Book” which is full grown in size 
outlines for our own salesmen the 
right things to do and the mileposts 
on the road to success in this busi- 
ness. It gives him facts and figures 
he needs but which he cannot well 
carry in his head and above all it 
is a guide to his contact with the 
jobber executive. By sitting down 
with the executive and going over 
this book page by page there will 
be shown the jobber’s profit in the 
lamp business, the desirability of 
more sales and more profit and the 
perfectly possible and __ practical 
ways in which this desirable aim 
may be accomplished. 

A rather new phase of salesman- 
ship, at least so far as we are con- 
cerned, is the graduation of junior 
men from the advertising depart- 
ment into the sales force. It is now 
our established practice to employ 
in the advertising department 
youngsters fresh out of college or 
with but a little business ex- 
perience. These men are _hand- 
picked. They must have creative 
ability and good mental balance. 
They must have good personality 
and they must be willing to work 
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Make One Bite of This 
Big Cherry 


\X JHEN a big city newspaper offers you, in certain 
sections, 4% coverage in the small town and 
country field, you say, “Well, that’s something, anyway.” 


When a highly expensive magazine offers you 10% 
coverage in this field, you say, “ That’s pretty good!” 


But if you are offered 100% coverage you may, at 
first thought, say as the yokel did of the giraffe, “There 
ain’t no such animal.” 


Second thought will convince you that there IS a 
medium which can give you 100% coverage in the 
small town and country field. For you know, of your 
own observation, that every rural family takes The 
Country Newspaper. : 


Why make several bites of the cherry and then get 
only a small part of it? Why not use the ONE medium 
that will do a 100% job for you. 


You want the small town trade. It represents 60% 
of your potential market. You want the cooperation 
of the small town merchants. They will tell you that 
The Country Newspaper is the ONLY medium with 
sufficient circulation and influence, to bring really 
profitable results. 


A good job is worth 
doing well. Get after the 
small town trade through 
the medium that will give 
you 100% coverage—all 
over the country, or in any 
sections you may desire to 
reach. 


|AMERICAN 


Represents 7,213 Country Newspapers—47 4 Million Readers 


Covers the COUNTRY Intensively 
225 West 39th Street, New York City 
122 So. Michigan Avenue 68 West Sdeme aime 
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mighty hard. In the advertising de- 
partment they are taught by ex- 
perience all the phases of adver- 
tising and sales promotion which 
we employ and their education is 
carried on just as rapidly as they 
can digest it. They get a spell of 
copy ge of building window 
displays, the preparation of 


direct mail, of survey work, of ad-- 


dressing dealer meetings, of travel- 
ing with our playlets, of making 
surveys. After two or three 
years, they know our adver- 
tising and sales promotional work 
nearly as well as the veteran 
seniors of the department and they 
are ripe to join the selling force 
as sales promotion specialists. They 
are not salesmen at all in the old 
sense, but we have graduated three 
men of this type into our sales 
force and each has proved a tower 
of strength, winning instant co- 
operation from the trade where old 
line salesmen have failed 

We issue monthly a magazine en- 
titled “Light.” It is in no sense 
a house organ. It has a consider- 
able staff, a regular clientele of ad- 
vertisers and employs writers of 
note. It is the only magazine of 
its kind which deals exclusively 
with the art of lighting and the 
sale of lighting equipment. It is 
sent free to our 22,000 retail agents 
but has in addition many other and 
paid subscribers. It constitutes an- 
other meatis of getting our sales 
stimulation ideas into a continuous 
flow to our jobbers and retailers 
as well as to our own sales crew. 

Of all our Four Star Plan, the 
hardest point to accomplish is Star 
Four—reaching out after new busi- 
ness. 

It is difficult to get the retailer 
to put on his hat and solicit lamp 
and lighting business. He is a 
merchant, trained to stand behind a 
counter and it is a hard pull to 
get him to go out and busi- 
ness, despite the fact that it is com- 
paratively easy for him to obtain 
if he will but try. Our jobber 
salesmen have their regular ports 
of call and the house expects them 
to make many of these routine calls 
each day. They have but little 
time or inclination to seek new 
prospective customers. Our own 
salesmen each have a number of 


jobbers’ to care for. They like- 
wise have little time to seek new 
jobbers or new big lamp consumers. 

But a business cannot depend en- 
tirely upon old wholesalers and 
retailers even though a most inten- 
sive job of stepping up their sales 
be carried on. There must be a 
healthy amount of new blood added 
each year. 

To meet this need, we stage each 
year among our jobber salesmen a 
contest based primarily upon the 
acquisition of brand new business. 
In past years, this has been called 
the On-to-Nela Contest. This 
year we have named it the Nela 
Round-Up. The jobber’s salesman 
who gains $10,000 of new lamp 
business during the current six 
months wins a trip to Nela Park 
with all expenses paid. There he 
will spend a week at the Nela 
Rodeo at our summer camp in com- 
pany with other jobber salesmen 
from all over the country who are 
also winners. 

This week in July will be strenv- 
ous. The men will divide the time 
about equally in a program of play 
and work. The work is an in- 
tensive course of lighting and sales 
instruction. The play is a carefully 
planned program of fun and peppy 
entertainment. 

From all this I hope to leave 
with you the thought that what we 
do to assist our trade in the sale 
of our product is all a part of a 
well-laid plan based on sound fur- 
damentals. We believe in our Four 
Star Plan. We believe in our co- 
operative policy of asking the 
dealer to pay some of the costs of 
advertising, not that we especially 
want his money but as the only 
effective earnest of his desire ac- 
tively to use such material and to 
become a better merchant. 

We believe in tailor-made adver- 
tising and in making every bit and 
portion fit a specific need. It must 
be just the next and proper step 
upward in the retailers’ climb to 
greater lamp sales. 

And, finally, we believe in simpli- 
fying and clarifying the whole 
affair so that the entire human sell- 
ing chain, our own salesman, the 
jobber’s salesman and the retailer 
can fully understand where they 
are headed and why. 
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Be Subtle When You Use Pictorial 
Allegories 


Ordinary Symbols Will Not Be Effective When Undivided Attention Is 
Wanted for the Advertising Message 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HE more obvious illustrations 

have been used in the past, 
when an advertiser desired to “tell 
it with symbols.” But, today, 
there are newer and more original 
vogues in this field and many of 
them are rich in subtlety and sug- 
gestion. The thing is being done 
with greater variety. Symbols 
which are easier for the average 
person to grasp are being em- 
ployed. 

In the advertising of Lysol, these 
symbols reach a high degree of 
advertising efficiency. Lysol has 
many uses, but one of its leading 
arguments is that it is a germicide 
and, therefore, a guardian of 
health. 

“Baby’s safe,” reads the text of 
one advertisement, “you tell your- 
self as she plays about in her pen. 

“But on the surface that her little 
hands touch, in the corners to 
which she crawls, lurk millions of 
virulent germs—source of the 
very diseases you dread most. 

“No amount of soap and water, 
or ordinary antiseptics, will kill all 
germs.” 

The headline for this message 
is: “On Guard,” meaning, of 
course, that the product, when 
wed, safeguards the life of the 
infant. 

What of the illustration? 

A baby is shown in a little wood 
pen, and beside it is a ruggedly 
strong German police dog, head 
erect, body tense. People who 
know the affection these dogs 
tntertain for children and_ their 
avincibility in moments of per- 
sonal peril, will catch the spirit 
of the picture in an instant. This 
wimal would protect the child 
with its very life. Here is a sym- 
bl which everyone will immedi- 
ately grasp. 

This, then, is the newer form of 
advertising symbol or allegory. It 
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is more logically connected with 
the product and with the illustra- 
tion as a whole. It is not too 
“deep.” 

In its campaign for a modern 
oil heat-plant, Oil-O-Matic adver- 
tising has steadfastly held to a 
symbol which is made conspicuous 
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THERE IS NO NEED FOR A MENTION OF 
THE DOG IN THE TEXT—-THE ALLEGORY 
SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 


in every piece of copy. “The 
shadow of the coal- shovel” i is a set 
phrase which is illustrative in it- 
self. The campaign was directed 
to married men, particularly young 
married men, who were'just start- 
ing homes of their own. All day 
long, the man of the family is 
absent. Someone must keep the 
old-style furnace stoked. And the 
wife, quite likely,. is the victim. 
She is not physically constructed 
to lift that heavy weight and do 
this bit of drudgery. 
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cA Courageous Advertiser 

to know which Cleveland Newspap 
had the Greatest Dealer Influ 
so He Instructed His Agency 
Make A Survey— 











himself how much attention should be paid to 

talk about “quality” circulation, or to the 
argument about which newspaper might have thie 
most “buyers,” this advertiser authorized his agency 
to hire investigators and send them to dealers in all 
sections of Cleveland. 


The questioners made 248 calls — and asked each 
dealer — 1. Which Cleveland newspaper do you 
think is the best medium for a food product? 2. 


Which Cleveland newspaper do you read? 


CO Binet toe om by The Press to find out for 


No Cleveland newspaper was permitted to partici- 
pate in this investigation, the only assistance from 
the outside being given in dividing the city into 
sections. The agency learned that— 

Nearly three times as many food retailers prefer Press 
advertising exclusive as prefer Plain Dealer advertising 
exclusive. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTA 
250 Park Avenue, New Y: 
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More than ten times as many prefer Press advertising 
exclusive as prefer News advertising exclusive. More 
than twice as many prefer Press advertising exclusive as 
prefer the other two combined. 


One sixth of those questioned expressed a preference for 
advertising in both The Press and Plain Dealer. Only 
two advised the use of both evening papers and not one 
advised the use of the second evening paper with the 
morning paper. 


The Press has nearly three times as many exclusive 
readers as the Plain Dealer and more than three times 
as many as The News, 


While The Press is read exclusively by only one-sixth 
the total, itis preferred as an advertising medium 
EXCLUSIVELY by more than one-half! 


One-third the dealers read all Cleveland newspapers— 
yet, only one-sixtieth of the total think it advisable for 
a national advertiser to use three Cleveland newspapers. 


More than two-thirds of those who read both The Press 
and Plain Dealer express a preference for The Press. 
Six-sevenths of those who read both The Press and The 
News prefer The Press. 


Three-fourths of those who read all three papers prefer 
The Press. 


Advertisers who want to invest money in Cleveland 
newspaper advertising according to the sales-produc- 
ing ability of competitive media will find much of 
interest in a folder (recently issued) entitled “The 


Dealer Speaking.” Those with a “quality complex” 
will find the report especially enlightening. Write 


for your copy. 


ssf (2 First in 
re Sy Cleveland 
IED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 
yLa TV tO XN 
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What could be more appropri- 
ate, then, than to use an ugly, 
dingy furnace coal-shovel: as a 
symbol for all married men to see 
and understand. Whether the 
wife is accompanying her husband 
to a play, or out to dinner or a 
dance, that inevitable shadow of 
the coal shovel must linger in her 
mind’s eye. It “fol- ? 
lowed her wherever 
she might go.” And 
it was only necessary 
for the artist to throw 
this grim symbol 
across illustrations of 
a joyous, pleasurable 
character, to elaborate 
the basic idea of the 
campaign. 

Certain objects are 
identified in the popu- 
lar mind. One stands 
for the other. They 
bring up mental pic- 
tures. Théy illustrate 
ideas. For example, 
when a mint candy 
wished to convey the 
idea of “Refreshing 
as cool water and 
fresh mint,” it waS 2... 
only necessary to & 
place the product near === 
a great sprig of crisp St 
mint and a quaint ~~ 
old-style well-bucket, 
which, tilted, spilled 
fragrant, pure, cool 
water from its brim. 

How could the 
Eureka vacuum clean- 
er visualize this sell- 
ing principle: “The tremendous 
power of a tornado, a power that 
whisks trees into the air like 
straws and sweeps a clean path for 
miles—is an example of ‘high 
vacuum,’ running wild. The 
Eureka, slipping smoothly across 
a carpet or rug, is an equally im- 
pressive example of the same 
power harnessed to do useful 
work. Through the Eureka clean- 
ing nozzle there sweeps a minia- 
ture tornado—air moving at a 
velocity of two miles a minute. 
This air is drawn through the rug 
from underneath, bringing with it 
= dust and ‘deeply embedded 
irt. 
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In order to create an under- 
standable symbol, illustrative in 
character, to go with the phrase: 
“A Tornado through the rug,” a 
tornado in action was made the 
picture-symbol, side by side with 
the machine itself. 

There is cheerful symbolism in 
the thought back of a Squibbs ad- 





THIS PATHFINDER ILLUSTRATION GIVES GENERAL ELEC 
TRIC AN OPPORTUNITY TO TALK ABOUT ITS LABORATORIES 
IN AN INTERESTING MANNER 


vertisement in which small boys, 
dressed as Indians, race and romp 
and run across the page, in full 
color. Children are, indeed, not 
unlike little Indians. They are 
thoughtless, care-free. They give 
small heed to their own welfare. 
There is a touch of the Indian in 
all youngsters. 

There is, also, modern symbol- 
ism in a remarkable photographic 
illustration for Bon Ton corsets, 
which pictures a woman “follow- 
ing herself” home along a city 
street. She is seeing herself as 
she actually is. Observe how the 
copy writer visualizes it: 


“Suppose you could follow 
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yourself up the street. Could you 
come home behind yourself from 
the bridge club some afternoon, 
what would you see? A lady (a 
little larger than you thought you 
were) in the dress you gave so 
much time to choosing. . . 
But hardly the dress you expected 
you were wearing. This one rises 
up where it shouldn’t, pulls in 
where it ought not to. Instead of 
being effective, its lines are—bad, 
Instead of curves, vou can actually 
see ridges, where your corsets 
end.” A form of modern adver- 
tising symbolism, and shrewdly 
rendered by the photographer, 
who took the same model, and 
photographed her, on one plate, as 
if “following herself up the 
street.” 

In the advertising of the Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company, 
symbolism is employed with quiet 
understanding and sympathy. 
These stores are painted a bril- 
liant red on their front elevations. 
rhey are, states the advertiser, 
“the little red school houses” of 
ancient times, in a symbol sense, 
familiar, greatly loved, perform- 
ing a remarkable public service. 

The campaign for Maxwell 
Coffee in which venerable and 
aristocratic days at the Maxwell 
House are gorgeously rendered by 
a competent illustrator, is shrewd 
symbolism. An atmosphere is 
created and a certain, definite im- 
pression, a contrast, established. 

To name an automobile “The 
Whippet” and to select that breed 
of dog as a trade-mark, is one 
more demonstration of modern 
symbolism. The animal immedi- 
ately suggests endurance, courage, 
speed, tremendous reserve energy 
in small size. 

To create an imaginary, glori- 
fied Chief Baker, as a symbol of 
all experienced bakers, the coun- 
try over, for a brand of flour, is 
pure and modern symbolism, made 
understandable to the greatest 
number of persons. 

One of the chief features, from 
a selling angle, of the radio set 
manufactured by the American 
Bosch Magneto Corporation, is a 
shielded mechanism, which shuts 
off interference. What could be 
more natural, then, than to create 
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an armored Knight, in full re- 
galia, as the illustrative motif 
throughout a connected series? 

It is sensible symbolism, for a 
product such as the Allen automo- 
bile shutter front, for use in win- 
ter weather, to use an illustration 
of an icicled hand, in phantom 
style, reaching out and stealing 
power from the gasoline tank, in 
the rear. An unsuspected, secret 
enemy is doing this very thing. 

“Wellville,“ as used for a break- 
fast cereal, is attractive picture 
symbolism, filled with sunshine and 
fair promise. 

Oftentimes, a manufacturer can 
symbolize his product successfully, 
and therefore make it far more 
dramatic. “The master Furnace 
Man takes up your annual battle” 
is an appropriate symbolic head- 
line for an Electrol oil burner 
magazine page. And a giant fig- 
ure of heroic proportions, forces 
back King Winter, who looks 
longingly in the direction of a 
snow-covered suburban commun- 
ity. 

An entire series of color pages 
for Certain-teed products has 
given symbolism the major share 
in all illustrations. It was neces- 
sary, by the use of giant, heroic 
figures, to suggest and to visual- 
ize the power and the magnitude 
of the company’s service and in no 
other way could it be projected on 
the campaign screen. 

Paris garters have a_ special 
manufacturing argument — the 
strength of the double-grip device. 
It was a happy idea to show this 
complete product, in large size, 
and to superimpose, over this spe- 
cific portion, studies of prize 
fighters, strong of muscle, as they 
sparred across the page. The ad- 
vertisement appeared at a time, as 
well, when a great contest was 
scheduled and many men turned 
their minds in that direction. 

To show a window shade, soft- 
ly stirring in the night breeze, as 
a symbol of sleep, was in the more 
modern spirit of this form of 
illustration. And it was interest- 
ingly accomplished, in a series for 
a well-known 

People are not always quick to 
catch an idea. Comparisons and 
contrasts make it easier for them. 
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Their Shopping Radius Was About 15 Miles 


cw but that was years ago 


Here is an eminent banker’s 
picture of conditions today 


‘¢T AM going to attempt to view the 

situation from the standpoint of 
a salesman facing conditions a decade 
ago. What was the general situa- 
tionP There was the business center 
with its various industries and great 
varieties of things to be chosen 
from. There were smaller centers 
further up and here is what the 
buyer had to face: If he lived in the 
country, he probably had to hitch up 
his horse and drive to town. If he 


wished to come to a center like St. 
Louis, he had to catch the train at 
the convenience of the train schedule. 
If his horse could make an average 
of seven miles an hour, it was doing 
first rate. If he wished to come toa 
small center, after driving in from 
the country, he might not be able to 
get just exactly the kind of things he 
wanted in the local store. His wife 
might know that the styles were not 
up to date, but on account of the 
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trouble of catching the train into, say 
St. Louis, where they could get the 
things they would rather have, they 
had to take what was on the local 
merchant’s shelf. 

“The improvement of transporta- 
tion has made of a territory, not a 
city with sub-centers and a country, 
but the whole territory a city. Mr. 
Leutert has brought to you very viv- 
idly the close relationship between 
an outlying territory and a center 
through the interurban. 
Transportation has 
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man of the Board of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of St. Louis serving the 
Eighth Federal Reserve District. 

Mr. Martin’s contrast between the 
markets of yesterday and today dem- 
onstrates in a striking way the de- 
velopment of our own St. Louis 
markets. 

Here is the picture: 

The 49th State with its radius of 
150 miles, as against the limited mar- 
kets of horse-and-buggy days. 

Railroads, interur- 
bans, highways, busses 


been developed by the 
riilroad to a point 
where deliveries are 
immediate. It was very 
interesting to hear the 
statement that if an 
order is received by 


—Today 


As William McChesney Martin, 
Chairman of the Board of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, 
has said, 

“The improvement of transporta- 
tion has made of a territory, not 
a city with sub-centers and a 
country, but the whole territory a 
city.”’ 


bringing The 49th State 
towns to the St. Louis 
City Limits. 

And what does this 
outlying territory in 
The 49th State offer? 

4,206,516 people. ... 


9:00 o’clock it can be 
filled in St. Louis the 
same day. That is true 
of shoes, clothes, hats 
and all of the other 
commodities in which 
we are interested. The 
railroads and the in- 
terurbans are deliver- 
ing those things prac- 
tically as ordered and 
when needed. Then 
again, there are the 
bus lines. A man can 
take that bus line a 
half a mile from his 
door and come into a 
center. 


a “city plus. 
This is St. 


to 150 miles. 
A man can 


get into his machine, and just as fast 
as the speed limit permits, can go to 
acenter and return home in a short 


space of time. All of these things 
work together to bring about a great 
change in conditions the salesman 
must face.” 

The foregoing is quoted from an 
address made on October 1, 1926, be- 
fore the Sales Managers Bureau by 
William McChesney Martin, Chair- 


—and here 


is the familiar map of just such 


Louis’. market— 
known as The 49th State. are 
Highways and railroads and inter- 
urbans have extended the radius 


Five times as many as 
in St. Louis. 

$11,666,375,000 pur- 
chasing power to sup- 
plement St. Louis’ 
$8,949 726,000. 

And we know that 
more than a million of 
these people are com- 
ing into St. Louis 
every month on shop- 
ping trips and pleasure 
trips. 

What wonder that 
St. Louis merchants 
developing _ this 
out-of-town trade! 
Here is The Globe- 
Democrat, reaching 
out, as no other medium can, to 
bring this trade to St. Louis. . . . 
A newspaper which has kept pace 
with this development—indeed, has 
been a primary factor in bringing it 
about. 

. . . This, certainly, is the logical 
medium for the advertiser who looks 
beyond the “horse-and-buggy” trade 
boundaries. 


C. Geo. Kregness - San Francisco 
Dorland Agency, Ltd. - - London 
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Tell a man that he should think 
along modern lines, and use some 
modern appliance, and he may not 
be greatly interested or impressed. 
He assumes he knows all this. But 
illustrate his backward tendency, 
and it becomes a different matter. 

There appeared recently a trade 
magazine illustration of a man on 
a high bicycle, plodding along a 
public road, having all kinds of 
trouble and making very slow 
progress. On the same road was 
a speeding automobile. Instantly, 
a mental picture was established. 
The contrast of methods was un- 
forgetable. 

The advertiser in question had 
this to say: “You wouldn’t ride 
a high bicycle. Your grandfather 
did. To him it was the final word 
in personal transportation. The 
high bicycle still runs, but prog- 
ress has made it obsolete as a 
means of travel. In a like man- 
ner, progress is causing ordinary 
wire rope to be rapidly replaced 
in construction work by Tru-Lay 
Brand. For this Brand overcomes 
evils that for 100 years were con- 
sidered necessary in wire rope 
operation.” 

It is the Hassler shock absorber 
plan, in a generously illustrated 
campaign, to use symbol-pictures 
exclusively, each one of which 
puts into picture form the idea of 
leisurely, easy-going, smooth prog- 
ress. But the symbol is combined 
with a human-interest illustration. 
Thus, a car on a distant bank 
plays a comparatively unimportant 
part in a composition, as a canoe, 
with hunter and guide, glides over 
a tranquil lake. 

The modern scheme is the best. 
Keep the symbol simple, and hold 
it close to the subject in hand. 
When used in this manner it has 
great power as a pictorial device. 


General Cigar Quarterly 


Profits Gain 
The report of the General Cigar 
Company, New York, Robert Burns, 
Owl cigars, etc, shows a net profit, 
after charges, of $757,475 for the third 
quarter of 1926. This compares with 
$668,317 in the corresponding uarter of 
the previous year. For the first nine 
months of 1926, net profit amounted 
to $1,669,510, against $1,675,882 for 

the same period last year. 
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Eliminate Insincere 
Phrases from Letters 


A. V. Love Dry Goons Co., 
SEATTLE, Wash. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
Could we trouble you for 
word of opinion on a question o 
practice? 
Have you ever heard of a dignified, 
reputable house, using as a compli- 


just a 
letter 


mentary closing for business letters to 
customers. 
“Sincerely your friend, 
ompany, 
By (Signature) 
Title.” 


Could this be considered sound and 
ethical, or does it savor of the 
amateur? 


A. V. Love Dry Goons Co. 


F a letter starts with the saluta- 

tion “My dear friend” or 
“Dear friend” or ends with the 
closing “Sincerely your friend” or 
something to that effect, the recip- 
ient is extremely likely to form a 
poor impression of the concern 
that sends the letter. Of course, 
there are instances where letters 
may be written in a very friendly 
tone. But the correspondent, ordi- 
narily, would have to be on a very 
friendly basis with the person he 
is addressing before being in posi- 
tion to use “Sincerely your friend.” 

A possible exception is encoun- 
tered in letters that are written by 
the officers of certain mail-order 
companies. In the majority of in- 
stances, the customers of these 
firms are located in small towns 
and they like to feel that they are 
dealing personally with someone 
rather than with a corporation. 
Articles have appeared in Print- 
ERS InK and Printers’ INK 
MonTHLy telling how the- direct- 
mail literature and business 
correspondence issued by these 
companies have been personalized. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Toledo Bank Appoints Edwin 


Bird Wilson 
Edwin Bird Wilson, Incorporated, 
New York advertising agency, has been 
appointed advertising counsel of The 
Commerce Guardian Trust and Savings 
Bank, Toledo, Ohio. 


Arthur M. Fallon, for many years 
with the Seattle sagering Company, 
has organized the Fallon Engraving 
Company at Seattle. 





Hot Water and Lather 


A Study of Wasté in Current Advertising with Some Suggestions for 
Reform 


By Robert Tinsman 


President, Federal Advertising Agency, Collaborating with Tom Dartnell, Manager, 
Research Department 


O UR genial friend and wise 
philosopher of Potato Hill— 
Ed. Howe of Kansas—in a late 
issue of his famous Monthly speaks 
follows: 

“T hear so many things I do not 
know anything. 

“For many years barbers have 
told me that before shaving it is 
necessary to bathe the face in hot 
water, and rub in the lather; 

“The Palmolive Company says, 


in the 


in working at our various callings, 
have not yet learned the easiest 
and best way? 

“In life itself, do we use a lot 
of lather and hot water that ac- 
tually result in loss of comfort?” 
Let us paraphrase his last ques- 
tion and say: “In advertising, 
today, do we make a lot of futile 
motions and do a lot of ill-advised 
work that actually result in lost 
opportunity and money?” 


: 
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PUBLISHER'S 


SOLICITATIONS. 








SMALLER CIRCULATION 


OPERATIONS 





HIS CHART GIVES A QUICK PICTURE OF THE PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF 








WASTE IN 


ADVERTISING 


after a vigorous investigation, it 
finds neither of these necessary; 
indeed, that both interfere with a 
comfortable shave. 

“Is it possible that barbers have 
worked at their trade all their 
lives, and do not yet know how fo 
shave a man in the easiest and most 
practical way? 

“Ts it possible that most of us, 


A talk delivered October 26, before 
the Publicity Club of Springfield, Mass. 
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When I say “we” in advertising, 
I mean everybody concerned in it 
—advertiser, agency, and publisher. 
To make my meaning exactly clear, 
I have prepared a chart and will 
review with you each one of the 
five fingers on the black hand of 
waste. 

1. Rush 

2. Cancellaticn 
. Duplication 
. In-Co-ordination 
. Lack of information 


3 
4 
5 
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ANNOUNCING A NEW INCREASE IN CIRCULATE, , 


From 12,000~ 
A Statement 


C hor FIRST ISSUE of the New Yorker ap- 

pearing in February, 1925, enjoyed a circu- 
lation of a little over 12,000 copies. Its advertising 
rate was $150 a page. 


By December 31, 1925, its circulation mounting 
steadily, had reached 31,351. And the circulation 
guarantee was increased to 20,000, the advertising 
rate advanced to $250 a page. 


The circulation mounted by the end of April to 
41,727; and on May 1 a new guarantee of 35,000 be- 
came effective with a new advertising rate of $400 a 
page. 

Now the circulation is rounding the 50,000 mark 
and a further advance in rates becomes necessary. 


On January 1, 1927, the circulation guarantee will 
be increased to 50,000, with a new advertising rate of 
$500 a page. 


* * * 


IT Is APPARENT that advertisers who have used 
The New Yorker have profited from a steady and 
considerable excess of circulation above the amount 
paid for. 


The vitality of The New Yorker’s circulation offers 
promise of a continuance of this excess delivery. 


But it is proper at this time to point out to advertis- 
ers that in spite of the way in which its circulation 
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UARANTEE AND RATES FOR ADVERTISING 


— a ______________ ——— 


0,000 —to where? 
ubliishing Policy 


has mounted, they may plan their advertising in 
The New Yorker over an extended period of time 
without facing the prospect of further large increases 
in advertising rates. 


For The New Yorker is concentrating its circulation 
in the Metropolitan District of New York. 


It will confine itself to New York and in New 
York to those people who comprise the Desirables 
—whether it be for social intercourse or as custom- 
ers for really fine merchandise of every kind. 


Orders for advertising through 1927 will be ac- 
cepted until December 31, 1926 at the present 
rate of $400 a page. 


On January 1 the circulation guarantee will be 
increased to 50,000 net paid, A. B. C., and 
the advertising rate will be advanced to $500 a 


page. 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


N° 25 WEST 45™ STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Raymonp B. Bowen, Advertising Manager 
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RUSH 


Advertiser: In advertising, rush 
is the ancestor of error. So many 
advertisers I have met prefer to 
defer advertising decisions to the 
last minute. It seems impossible 
to make then realize that the last- 
minute job is never satisfactory 
and is bound to produce poor re 
sults, when for the same expense 
of time and money, the same job 
begun before the last minute will 
look so much better and will pro- 
duce results in consequence. 

We point our finger to the ad- 
vertiser, himself, as the most ad- 
dicted to the rush habit, and tell 
you that no less an authority than 
the American Engineering Society 
Committee blames the advertiser 
for 50 per cent of the waste in 
American business—the manage- 
ment which waits and delays and 
at the last minute decides with an 
injunction to “rush that job.” 

Next to “Last-Minit-Itis,” we 
place the advertiser’s fundamental 
error in deciding to go ahead and 
“do something” without any ade- 
quate plan or budget. You would 
be surprised at the number of ad- 
vertisers who begin by saying: 
“Let us spend a little money and 
see what happens.” They have 
no idea of objective; do not figure 
the cost; and so they find out soon 
enough “what happens”—waste— 
they have spent their money and 
have nothing to show for it, and 
another tombstone goes up in the 
advertising cemetery. 

The inexperienced advertiser, 
otherwise successful, also invites 
waste when he sends out his ad- 
vertising material to his dealers 
without adequate instructions. 
Ruth Leigh in Printers’ INK cites 
this dealer-help wastage as “that 
hardy perennial,” and gives the fol- 
lowing specific instances furnished 
by a department store executive: 


1, Manufacturer’s shipment of suit 
cases valued at $100 contained six ex- 
pensive retailer catalogs when one was 
sufficient. 

2. Elaborate array of advertising helps 
accompanied order of $6. Advertising 
material cost more than the order. 

3. Four beautiful enameled counter 
signs sent when one was enough. 

4. Many sets of window cards sent 
when one was plenty. 
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To correct these conditions, an 
accurate record of all advertising 
material sent out should be re- 
ligiously kept. Orders for adver- 
tising materials should be carefully 
watched, and cut down if they 
seem excessive. Then the mat- 
ter should be followed up, and re- 
quests for re-orders suggested if 
the advertising material has proved 
popular. 

Specific instructions how to use 
all the advertising material should 
invariably accompany it. Take 
nothing for granted. Whenever 
possible, ask the retailers to pay 
their share of the cost of the ad- 
vertising material. You will bh 
surprised how often they will be 
glad to do it if the material is 
worth while, and such a course 
always insures its intelligent use 

In connection with the prep- 
aration of this matter, we get 
a valuable tip in a_ statement 
in Printers’ Ink by George B. 
Hendrick of the Douglas Shoe 
Company. He says: “The men 
who have the job of producing 
sales-help advertising should travel 
with salesmen. Dealers get too 
much material.” The curious part 
of the whole situation is that 
dealers will pay for the right kind 
of help properly presented to 
them. 

Agency: When we come to th 
agency’s responsibility in these 
rush operations, I believe we must 
ask him to share with his client 
the disappointments resulting from 
“Last-Minit-Itis.” We believe too 
often the agency takes the easiest 
way with the client, and tries to 
deliver a good job in a rush when 
he knows it can’t be done, but 
lacks the nerve to say so to th 
client. He will come back to his 
office and raise rough-house gen- 
erally, demoralize his staff, put 
overtime on the job, and deliver 
something that never gets by—at 
some loss to himself and a bigger 
loss to his client, when he ought 
to know better at the beginning 
than ever to accept it. 

Then as tegards operations with- 
out plan or budget—very generally 
in his desire to start a new adver- 
tiser, the agency will take the 
money for an experiment which 
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is doomed to failure because the 
advertiser has no plan and so the 
advertisements are aimless, and the 
alleged appropriation is exhausted 
before the experiment has proven 
anything at all. 

How much better if. the agency 
would tell such an experimental 
advertiser that the first thing to 
do is to find out whether the prod- 
uct is advertisable both in its 
nature and its opportunity; that 
some study must be made in ad- 
vance before a plan can be pre- 
scribed, and the experimental 
money should go toward such 
study and plan. Then, if war- 
ranted, a budget will be requested, 
sufficient to prove something over 
a period. No advertising experi- 
ment deserves the name unless it 
realizes that persistence and con- 
tinuity are the twin corner-stones 
of advertising success—and they 
take time, of course. 

Publishers: The Publishers’ 
operations chargeable to rush are 
surplus copies in excess of guar- 
anteed circulation, which are re- 
turned from the newsstand unsold 
and thereupon returned to the rag- 
bag. It is a pretty good sign of a 
publication’s success to have an 
unsatisfied demand at the news- 
stand toward the end of the month, 
rather than a big heap of hold- 
overs. Another big source for 
which the publisher is not to 
blame, although he might avoid it 
if he had a stiffer backbone, is the 
publication of occasional advertis- 
ing without sufficient schedule to 
show results. One of our pub- 
lishers has proved himself strong 
enough to insist on a “cycle,” as 
he calls it, for the publication of 
his color advertising, and this in- 
sistence on the adequate use of 
expensive space over a period has 
possibly done more to promote the 
success of advertisers in his pub- 
lications than any other one thing 
except their gigantic circulations. 

Finally, the advertiser pays an 
excess price to the newspaper pub- 
lisher, especially in the larger cities 
when his late copy gets smaller 
circulation because it has not ar- 
tived in time to catch the early 
editions. A Metropolitan publisher 
will tell you every day his late 
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advertisers lose large percentages 
of valuable early circulation just 
because they are so dilatory in 
their habits. 

The second finger on the black 
hand of waste is: 


CANCELLATION 


Advertiser: The publisher holds 
space reservations to the last min- 
ute and then receives his cancella- 
tion, only to find it is next to 
impossible to fill it with desirable 
business. The consequent waste 
of time in his representatives’ calls 
on busy advertisers who interrupt 
their work to give courteous at- 
tention to their talk is beyond 
computation. 

Another big factor in cancella- 
tion waste with the advertiser is 
the starting of ill-conceived print- 
ing jobs without adequate agree- 
ment as to the thing required. 
Dummies are made, and the ex- 
pense of set-ups incurred, only to 
have the thing held up when it 
comes to pass muster before the 
assembled authorities. It is de- 
cided to “hold it up a little while,” 
and the hold-up continues month 
after month until finally it joins 
the red-ink ranks of waste in the 
write-off column. 

The same process is often en- 
countered in the advance manu- 
facture of novelties whose value is 
experimental, and whose use _ is 
finally decided against, while they 
are left to clutter up the store- 
room just because their needs and 
proper use were not as carefully 
studied in advance of the order as 
they should have been. 

The advertiser often hires peo- 
ple just because they look good 
or have a desirable introduction, 
perhaps some of the wife’s rela- 
tions or customer’s cousins, and 
then he finds there is no place for 
them, and they are fired as hastily 
as they were hired, while the 
waste comes in not merely in the 
pay-roll losses, but also for their 
being deterrents to the rest of the 
staff as well as good-will loss to 
their introducers, whether rela- 
tions of customers. All such can- 
cellations, especially if printing or 
novelties, always include a lot of 
mechanical labor losses and waste 
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“You may cancel my 
subscription . . . 


9 





The Person - Who - Selects - Lauda- 
tory - Letters -from-Subscribers would 
be wide-eyed, horror-stricken, at 
glimpsing communications printed in 
TIME. Of six letters on Page 2 of 
the Oct. 4, 1926, issue, three were 
cancellations of subscriptions. 


Innocuous Desuetude 


But TIME weeps not, neither 
groans, when such subscriptions are 
cancelled. TIME has always called 
a spade a spade. Recently it termed 
the establishment of certain New York 
City magazines a “flood of pornog- 
raphy.” Riding no bandwagon, 
gtinding no axes, TIME irritates the 
smug, the ultra-conservative, the 
Pharisee. But it can never lapse in- 
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to innocuous desuetude—the usual 

variation from cheap sensationalism. 
a Ae 

The Survivors 


Neither does TIME step on all 
toes. In spite of cancellations, there 
remain the survivors—127,000 of 
them. Considering TIME’S 1923 
beginning with 9,500 subscribers, seem- 
ingly many U. S. citizens like the 
plain word, tersely spoken. Indeed, 
TIME’S policy automatically builds 
up a homogeneous, like-minded body 
of unprejudiced, progressive readers. 


Ideal Audience 


To the advertiser, TIME’S reader- 
group—350,000 plus* —constitutes an 
ideal audience. Alert, forward-look- 
ing, they seek the something-new-and- 
better which advertising offers. Your 
advertisements will be seen and heard 
—and by people who buy a magazine 
costing them more per word than 
any other general weekly. 


*cAccording to a recent questionnaire, each copy 
TIME bas 3.7 actual readers. Babies were not counted. 


TIME 


To Press Tuesday 7 THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE ¢ To Readers Friday 
Advertising Manager, Robert L. Johnson, 25 W. 45th St., New York City 














Our last quarter is 

bigger than any half! 
In the last quarter of 1926 (Octover, 
November, December) TIME’S adver- 
tising revenue will be greater than the 
best six months of 1925 all put together. 
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materials which eventually find 
the scrap heap. 

Agency: In the agency’s opera- 
tions, the waste of cancellation cov- 
ers loss of labor on estimates and 
schedules, long-winded researches, 
and analyses, laboriously created 
ideas, and expensive artwork, with 
consequent mechanical costs, all 
in vain when cancellation confes. 
I do not think we can ever avoid 
occasional cancellations, but I do 
believe that by far the most of 
them are unnecessary because the 
orders were plaged, perhaps in 
good faith, but not with any ade- 
quate assurance that they would 

filled. 

There is too much the attitude 
with most of us—“Oh well, we 
can take a chance and go ahead, 
and see what happens. You know, 
we can always cancel at the last 
minute.” I do believe that a re- 
vision of this mental _ attitude 
would save the advertising indus- 
try many, many millions a year, 
and these savings would go into 
executed advertising, and every- 


body would be better off. 


Publisher: The waste in the 
publishers’ operations due to can- 
cellation are obvious: Typograph- 
ical revisions necessarily have to 
be made to the page following 
cancellation of advertising there- 
on; shifts have to be made, plates 
made in the belief that the space 
would be executed have to be 
scrapped and new ones made un- 
der the necessities of cancellation ; 
and mechanical labor is lost all 
over the shop, mainly because an 
adequate policy of protection for 
the reduction of waste has not 
been observed. 

The third finger of the black 
hand of waste is: 


DUPLICATION 


Advertiser: The first great waste 
here is the general habit of adver- 
tisers to give too much advertising 
material to their representatives, 
who get careless in its distribution, 
so that not only is the material 
wasted, but its effective use di- 
minished as it is made too 
common. 

Another point of frequent dup- 
lieation is Where one advertiser 
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has a number of brands which he 
keeps distinct and advertises sep- 
arately in small spaces, instead of 
advertising the big idea behind the 
business in large space, where he 
can really make an _ impression, 
while the specific appeal is sub- 
ordinated, although the distinct 
brand in the course of the cam- 
paign gets as much advertising as 
it would in the former diminished 
method. So, too, there is often 
duplication of sales effort as en- 
countered by the various specialty 
salesmen. 

Where the specialty salesman 
sells to retailers in the same in- 
different way that so many jobber 
salesmen do, he has little excuse 
for his existence. But, if he gives 
the dealer constructive ideas, new 
ways of using the advertising 
material, new slants on advertising 
the national advertising, new dis- 
play suggestions, better ways that 
different dealers have run special 
sales—as such a disseminator of 
profitable ideas he becomes a very 
useful member of commercial so- 
ciety—in fact, he prevents waste— 
of time, money, material, and 
ideas. 

Agency: In the agencies’ opera- 
tions, duplication of effort is ver) 
evident in the frequent failure to 
assign parts of a job to the proper 
department when the account exec- 
utive brings in some new busi- 
ness. In a clean-cut organization 
operated along the most modern 
lines, the work is divided and dele- 
gated according to department, and 
the finished job finally assembled 
on the executive’s desk, so there is 
no needless and wasteful duplica- 
tion of effort in the work. In the 
solicitation of business there is 
still a great deal of wasted time 
on both the  solicitor’s and 
agency’s part. Most agencies pre- 
fer the solicitation to be handled 
through their -media departments, 
which ought to be a clearing house 
for all the solicitor’s stories, but 
in the failure to secure a certain 
piece of business, the publisher 
often requests his representative 
to call on the account executive 
himself, who does not wish to ap- 
pear discourteous, and therefore 
wastes his time and that of the 
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Here are some 
of the advertisers: 


Listerine 
Fleischmann Yeast 
Cellucotton Products 

Ivory Soap 
Colgate 
Pepsodent 
Camel Cigarettes 
Chesterfield Cigarettes 
Atwater Kent Radio 

‘Sonora Phonograph 
Hickok Belts 
Rem 
Cutex 
- General Baking Co.. 
Armour & Co. (Soap) 
Ovaltine 
Converse Rubber Co. 
Pond’s Creams 
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; The 
general public 
bought 


more than 


1,450,000 


copies 
{average net paid circulation 
per issue for the first four issues } 
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The New 
New York 
Sunday News 


ROTOGRAVURE 


Largest Sunday Circulation in America 
im excess of 1,450,000 copies net paid 
70% local — 30% national 


‘Lowest roto milline rate 
One insertion $2.50 per line; milline $1.77 
5M lines or 13 times $2.40; milline $1.65 
Highest reader interest in a small pa, 

Highest attention value because of the small page 


FOR coverage economy and increased advertising 
efficiency, News rotogravure should be on every 
national schedule. Buy on a rising market. 
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publisher in hearing a lot of rea- 
sons which have already been 
presented by his media manager 
without effect. It is my private 
opinion that solicitors should first 
be consigned to the media depart- 
ment of the agency, and that the 
representative should only inter- 
view the man higher up, the ac- 
count executive, or the advertiser, 
when he has a new slant whereby 
an additional reason is given for 
the revision of the list and the 
addition of his publication. 

The media managers of the large 
agencies are becoming the decisive 
factors on the selection of publica- 
tions, and their advice is now be- 
ing taken by the executive and the 
advertisers in competitive situa- 
tions as it should be. 

Publishers: In the publishers’ 
operation, a form of duplication 
may become a factor in his favor, 
as page and column dimensions 
are standardized in the various 
fields. The Agency Association 


is doing a good work to encour- 
age such standardization which is 
becoming more and more common 
every year. The difference in the 


cost of duplicate cuts for a list 
of periodicals instead of originals 
of varying sizes is too obvious to 
emphasize. 

We come now to: 


IN-CO-ORDIN ATION 


Advertiser: In-co-ordination is 
another big waste factor in the 
advertiser’s operations. Very fre- 
quently, the salesmen do not use 
or sell the advertising most ef- 
fectively. They may not have been 
properly educated, or the advertis- 
ing, itself, may not have been cor- 


rectly conceived so as to co-ordi-. 


nate most effectively with the 
selling job. We believe of equal 
importance with the function of 
each advertisement to sell the con- 
sumer, should be the ease with 
which this advertisement is assim- 
ilated by the salesman in his work 
of selling the retailer. If the 
advertising possesses ‘an interrupt- 
ing idea, it is sure to do three 
things : 

1. Command attention. 

2. Memorize itself with the customer. 
“ Demonstrate itself in the selling 
j 
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It may be assumed that adver- 
tising before distribution is re- 
sponsible for more waste than 
any one thing in the whole adver- 
tising category. It is our belief 
that in nine cases out of ten, dis- 
tribution should precede demand. 
The average advertising beginner 
cannot afford to spend enough 
money appreciably to influence de- 
mand in his favor. In these nine 
cases, therefore, we believe it 
necessary for him first to advertise 
to secure distribution of his brand, 
and then to take his first step in 
consumer advertising to influence 
an attitude of acceptance with the 
consumer when he goes into a re- 
tail store and encounters the 
brand in competition with others. 
Once these two steps are properly 
taken, the advertising will grow 
until eventually it is big enough to 
really influence demand in favor 
of the product. That takes time 
and money, and the advertiser 
must realize it in the first place. 

Under the head of in-co-ordina- 
tion also comes the overloading of 
dealers with too many “helps.” 
This has been emphasized before, 
so we will not dwell upon it here, 
only to point out that effective co- 
ordination of the work at the 
beginning would prevent this 
wasteful condition. 

Agency: In the agency’s opera- 
tion, in-co-ordination is evident 
quite frequently in a lack of will- 
ingness to give and take among 
idea men. Too much waste is 
often incurred by willingness to 
accept the first salable idea that 
comes along, rather than to scruti- 
nize it carefully and perhaps dis- 
card it in favor of one not so 
sparkling, but more sensible. We 
must remember that originality is 
only good when it is sensible. Too 
often is that fundamental forgot- 
ten in agency practice. It may be 
easier to sell a clever idea than a 
sensible one, but there is no ques- 
tion which keeps the business for 
the agency in the long run. 

Most modern, worth-while agen- 
cies now have departments of 
market study, libraries, data files— 
up-to-date cost departments— 
elaborate organizations frequently 
unused except in the solicitation of 
new business. If these depart- 
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ments are useful for interesting 
new business, they should be used 
daily in the work of all the-active 
accounts already in the agency. 

So, too, with the peak seasons 
so often encountered in agency 
work. It is our belief that sen- 
sible co-ordination of the work of 
the various departments, planned 
with foresight far enough ahead, 
would largely avoid such peak sea- 
sons, when rush work becomes the 
order of the day, with consequent 
carelessness and mistakes, and all 
the horrors of waste ensuing. 

Publisher: With the publisher, 
lack of co-ordination is evident in 
orders accepted regardless of as- 
sumed schedule—that is, he takes 
the order “just as a favor” several 
days after closing date. Over- 
time results, often poor typog- 
raphy; and the waste of efficiency 
that always follows the broken 
rule. 

A tremendous waste is incurred 
by newspapers in New York be- 
cause of the rule of the Typo- 
graphical Union that advertising 
received in plates or mat form 
bearing a local address, must be 
re-set in the newspaper’s compos- 
ing room. This unnecessary pro- 
vision costs one New York news- 
paper, for one composing room, a 
total of approximately $125,000 a 
year. 

The 


finger on the black 
hand of waste is: 


last 


LACK OF INFORMATION 


Advertiser: Because the adver- 
tiser lacks the proper information, 
on printing and other jobs, he may 
issue odd-size orders, with conse- 
quent waste in the cutting of the 
raw materials to fit. In sending 
free advertising material, some- 
times the material itself is worth 
more than the whole order, just 
because the one who sent out the 
advertising material did not have 
the information as to the size of 
the order or the cost of the mate- 
rial. Very frequently, electros of 
the. wrong size are sent to the 
dealer because no record is kept 
of his requirements, and then not 
only the cost of the electros is 
wasted, but also the lost oppor- 
tunity in their use in the dealer’s 


paper. 
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Lack of information as to his 
agency’s methods often leads the 
advertiser to unwarranted jnter- 
ference, which slows up a job, 
often changes it in important 
essentials, if it does not damage it 
beyond repair. It does seem that 
the advertiser should have suffi- 
cient confidence in his agency to 
leave him alone when he delegates 
a job, otherwise how can he ex- 
pect the agency to be responsible 
for results? 

We firmly believe that the ad- 
vertiser’s criticism should be con- 
fined to the original plan, wherein 
the objective is stated, and the 
way to its accomplishment. The 
detailed operation of this plan, 
once accepted, is up to the agent, 
and that includes copy and ever) 
other part of account management. 
Then there is never a question as 
to the responsibility for success or 
failure at the end of the year’s 
work. 

Agency: In the operation of the 
agency, it frequently occurs that 
circulation analyses are not prop- 
erly employed in the selection of 
the media. Too many prejudices 
or personal inclinations, either of 
advertiser or agency, are too apt 
to appear. Circulation analyses 
should be both quantitative and 
qualitative, and with these points 
properly observed, nothing else 
should be an influence. Such ob- 
servation would preclude much of 
the duplication of circulation now 
so frequently in evidence, and 
often another large waste that 
might readily be prevented. In 
the formation of a list of media, 
complete knowledge of competitive 
activities should be at _ hand. 
Where competition occurs in a 
publication, that publication is a 
battleground where the most skil- 
ful forces will win, and that in- 
cludes size of space, frequency of 
appearance, as well as copy in- 
genuity in display and argument. 

Publisher: With the publisher, 
lack of information is often seen 
in the office advertisements in the 
publisher’s own periodicals. Too 
many office space-fillers in any 
publication is a sign of weakness, 
indicating a falling market on the 
space. 

Incomplete instructions when re- 
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The most influential 
people in the country 
are joining the United 
States Daily audience 
at the rate of 2,500 sub- 
scriptions a month (at 
$15 a year). The pre- 


| 


sent net paid circula- 


tion is 15,562. 


Sell influential America 


and you sell all America. 


i an 
Che Anited States Baily 


Established March 4th, 1926 


Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government of the 
United States of America 
DAVID LAWRENCE ’ VICTOR WHITLOCK 

seniians TAashington Vice-President and 

mr soe Director of Advertising 

New York Office: Chicago Office: San Francisco Office: 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. London Guarantee Bldg. Bulletin Building 
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ceived from an agency should im- 
mediately be confirmed by the 
publisher, by wire if necessary, 
and rendered complete to avoid 
consequent mistakes and claim for 
re-runs. It seems to me there 
should be one desk in every pub- 
lisher’s office which would be the 
clearing house for incomplete. in- 
structions, and that desk should 
know how to meet each emergency, 
to render the instructions com- 
plete before procedure. 

*> * * 


Finally, let me classify a few 
wastes that are accepted as matter 
of course, but, nevertheless, should 
be considered unnecessary : 

Direct mail so unattractive as to 
repel attention, rather than invite 
it. 

Display advertising equally 
blamable, and often appearing in 
publications unsuited to its mes- 
sage. 

General publicity that appeals 
mainly to the vanity of the ad- 
vertiser. 

Preliminary plans and_ idea 
sketches submitted by agents in 
competition for accounts, and 
based on nothing but guesswork. 

The danger to advertising in 
such guesswork plans being ac- 
cented. 

Competitive agency solicitations 
when agency selection is as simple 
as one-two-three— 


1. Are they experienced? 
2. Are they responsible? ‘ 
3. Are they people I can work with? 


Press agentry puffs that extol 
personality and are offensive to 
good taste. 

Fancy packages, foolishly ornate, 
and distasteful to sensible trade. 

Plans prepared by inexperienced 
tyros for new advertisers. 

Changes of labels, unnecessary 
and ill-advised because the public 
knows the old and is indifferent to 
the new, unless there is a real 
reason for the change. 

*> * * 


Now, I will admit, after taking 
all this time, and touching so 
many highspots, I’ve only skimmed 
the surface after all. 

But, I know, despite the many, 
many millions of waste yet cur- 
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rent, that corrections are coming 
slowly but surely. 

Speaking for my own trade as 
sociation, The American Associa 
tion of Advertising Agencies, | 
know we are working collectively 
and individually every day in the 
year to correct many of these 
abuses of good advertising prac 
tice. 

It takes time, work, and patience, 
but we are getting there, and each 
year we feel a little more encour- 
aged. Looking back a decade to 
what we agents were then and 
what we are today, I am not un- 
duly boastful when I say we have 
a right to feel a whole lot better 


New Accounts for Bayless-Kerr 
Agency 

The Bayless-Kerr * Company, Cleve 
land advertising agency, has been ap 
pointed -to direct the advertising account 
of the Perfeclite Company, Cleveland, 
manufacturer of industrial lighting 
equipment. Business papers and direct 
mail will be used. 

The Wood Homes Bureau, of Cleve 
land, also has appointed the Bayless 
Kerr agency to direct its advertising 
Newspapers will be used for _ this 
account. 


Increase in Savage Arms Profit 


The report of the Savage Arms Cor- 
poration, New York, and _ suhsidiaries, 
arms and ammunition, washing mach 
ines, etc., for the nine months ending 
September 30, 1926, shows a net profit, 
after charges, of $536,009, compared 
with $430,522 for the corresponding 
months last year. 

The net profit for the third quarter 
of this year amounted to $174,903, 
against $291,580 in the preceding quar 
ter and $174,572 in the similar quarter 
in 1925. 


Welland, Ont., “Tribune and 
Telegraph” Sold 


The Welland, Ont., 
Telegraph has been sold by Louis 
Blake Duff to an organization made 
up of the following: Henry J. Fos. 
ter, of Galt, and H. M. Heuston and 
A. D. McKenzie, of Sarnia. Mr. Fos 
ter will succeed Mr. Duff as manager 
and editor. 


Washburn-Crosby Appoint- 
ments 


Mrs. Ruth H. Carpenter, of the 
Washburn-Crosby Company, Minneapolis, 
Gold Medal flour, has been appo inted 
consultant -on sales and service activi 
ties. Mrs. Marjorie C. Husted is now 
director of the home service department. 


Tribune and 
id 
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“Hot-Spot” Markets. 


Your sales grow fastest where the 
interests of your prospects are the 
warmest. Your markets expand in the 
| favoring atmosphere created by your 
eater iy advertising media. 





Kerr WW Super-power advertising in the All- 

| Fiction Field takes you direct to “hot- 
oye A spot” markets where interests are keen 
oe and enthusiasms warm. It is a young- 


veland, 
ighting if hearted, young-minded audience that 
Cleve | reads the sixteen magazines comprising 
jayless ! the All-Fiction Field. 

rtising HH 

r this | 


Fiction, the love for romance, creates 
Profit an unusually favoring atmosphere for 
a Con the growth of ideas, the spread of im- 


diaries agination. And where ideas flourish 
ending 


rohit, | and imagination takes wings, there is 
mpared the ideal market for the alert advertiser. 


yonding 


quarter Why not send your message to these 
> aut | “hot-spot” markets? 


quarter 


= | 2,780,000 
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Che Des Moines 


Daily Circulation 


Chart is based on government statements for 
six months ending Sept. 30, net paid average. 


1912 \(W6 


50,105 


October, 1926, Net Paid, 188,904 


A larger daily circulation than the com- 
bined circulations of all the nineteen other 
daily newspapers published in the center 
two-thirds of Iowa. 
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Sunday Circulation 


Chart is based on government statements for 
six months ending Sept. 30, net paid average. 


35,379 


October, 1926, Net Paid, 155,203 


More Sunday circulation than all the other 
lowa Sunday newspapers combined. The 
Des Moines Register is lowa’s one big 
metropolitan newspaper. 
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Royal Gelatine 
Desserts Tries Out Pro- 
tected Profit Idea 


UBSEQUENT to the publica- 

tion of the article, New 
Way for National Advertisers to 
Sell Chain Stores,” by F., | 
Parsloe, sales manager, H. C. 
Bohack Co., chain store grocers, 
which appeared in Printers’ INK 
of October 14, the Royal Baking 
Powder Co., came out with a com- 
parable plan. 

Here is the Royal proposition, 
quoted verbatim from the com- 
pany’s letter. of November 4 to the 
chain stores: 

To enable our distributors in the 
Metropolitan Districts of New York, to 
offer to their customers 
A SPECIAL SALE PRICE ON 

ROYAL GELATINE DESSERTS 

FROM NOVEMBER 15th to 
the 27th INCLUSIVE 
we will allow you forty cents per case 
special sales commission on all ROYAL 
GELATINE DESSERTS sold by your 
stores in these districts during the 
period above mentioned. 

This is an opportune time for a 
special sale of this product, as it will 
fit in very nicely with our national and 
local advertising. Will you please see 
that all of your stores are well stocked 
during the week of November 8th so 
that they will be prepared for the sales 
to be made during the following two 
weeks? 

We would also request that you 
render us a statement on November 
29th or as soon thereafter as your Ac- 
counting Department can prepare same, 
showing the amount of ROYAL GELA- 
TINE DESSERTS sold during the 
period mentioned and for which we 
will send you remittance to cover.” 

Hoping that we may have your full 
co-operation during the special sales 
campaign, 


Mr. Parsloe, of the Bohack 
Company, has this to say regard- 
ing the Royal announcement: 

“Royal Gelatine Desserts are al- 
most universally sold at 12% cents 
in the Metropolitan Chain Stores. 
The 40 cents a case sales allow- 
ance protects the profit against the 
11 cents price which will be used 
for this sale. 

“Figuring from a profit per- 
centage basis this enables the chain 
stores to feature a_ nationally 
known product without sacrifice. 
At the same time it will very prob- 
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ably give the Royal Gelatine Deg 
serts the field to themselves, fo 
the time being at least, as it 
hardly. likely that the. co-operati 
chains would feature a sim 
article at the same time. 

“While this sales plan can only 
be considered in the light of an ex 
periment, it is highly significant of 
the trend of the times and warraf 
the consideration of all nation 
advertisers who are looking for 
means of hitching up their adv 
tising with chain store action.” 


New Zealand Reports a 
Thirty-Year Reader 


Anprews, Baty & Co. Lr». 
CuristcHurcn, New ZEALAND 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The writer has been interested 
your publication ever since it first 
under his notice in Sydney some thi 
years ago, and cannot adequately 
press his admiration for the manner 
which it is conducted. At the time w 
it was suggested that a change in 
should take place, the writer wrote 
expressed his opinion regarding 
matter, and is pleased that it remain 
that convenient “coat-pocket” size. 

One could write quite a lot about 
help it has been, and to one eng 
in the business such as ours, but a 
words of encouragement to the Sch 
master may not be amiss. I wish 
could meet him for a chat—whict 
might take a long time for many timem) 
have I got the equivalent of ten year) 
subscriptions out of one of his 
graphs. In his criticisms (whether ¢ 
structive or destructive) he has gi 
the writer ideas which have 
“cashed” and has also helped one 
steer clear of what might have pro 
a loss. Long life to him. 

Anprews, Baty & Co. Lim, 
J. Baty, 
Managing Dire 


New Jersey Zinc Reports 
Income 
The New Jersey Zinc Company, 


York, reports a net income o 

965,257, after charges, for the 

months ended September 30, ag 
$4,969,761 for the corresponding p 
last year. For the third quarter 
1926, net income was $1,673,823. 

compares with $1,607,538 in the 
ceding quarter and $1,758,426 in 
September quarter of 1925. 


O. W. Bennett, Advertisit : 


Manager, Pennzoil Comp 
O. W. Bennett, a branch sales 
ager of The Pennzoil Company, 
City, Pa., has been appointed advé 
ing manager. He succeeds Horact 
Huson, whose resignation has 

reported. 
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This book lists the financial 
leaders of America 


To five hundred of them we wrote simply “Do you 
tead Judge?” Of all who have replied thus far 


62.3% read Judge 


Identical tests, already announced, of the members of 
four other exclusive New York Clubs show for 


Yale 71.1% 
Harvard 70.9% 
Racquet 70.3% 
Union 69.6% 


Combined returns from all five clubs indicate that 
68.7%, more than two-thirds, of their members now 
tead Judge; and, in nearly every case, that their families 


also all read Judge 


Has your article the qualities for this kind of an 
audience? 


Judge 


Management of 


E. R. Crowe & Company, Inc. 
New York Established 1922 Chicago 
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Why do doctors recommend Ivory 
for babies’ soft skin? 
Because it is pure and gentle. 


Ls your skin less precious? 


[IVORY SOAP 


99 #100 % PURE - IT FLOATS 


99-44/100% 


IKE Ivory Soap, these car cards register 99-44/100@ / 


Each card delivers a complete sales message aff 
if you read the texts, you will surely agree that 
40,000,000 riders every day in the Street Cars of 
United States need no other or better reasons for buyi 
and using Ivory Soap. 


STREET RAILWAYS 


No soap can make your skin 
as beautiful as a babys. 
But if nature has given you 
a lovely complexion, Ivo ay 
will keep it lovely. 


IVORY SOAP 


@0*Vweh Pure + It Froarts 
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“When you were a baby, 
no soap but Ivory was 
pure and mild enough 
for your skin. 
[s that “ess true now that you are grown? NES 


IVORY SOAP 1°" 


99 *V/i0o % PURE ~ IT FLOATS 


ct Car Cards 


44/100@ And the texts are greatly helped by the attention value 
[ the baby illustrations, which make a strong appeal to 
e millions of mothers and fathers who ride with the 
w cards for long periods of time every day. 


ln what other medium could these advertisements be 
own so attractively, so continuously, so economically, 


lvory will protect your 
complexion just as it prorects 
babies’ soft skin. Doctors pre- 
scribe it because ir is 
pure and gentle 


IVORY. SOAP 


99 +joo% PURE ~ IT FLOATS 
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Time Tried 
and Tested 


IRON TRADE REVIEW 
Established 1883 


THE FOUNDRY 
Established 1892 


DAILY METAL TRADE 
Established 1909 


ABRASIVE INDUSTRY 
Establis 


hed 1920 
POWER BOATING 
Established 1905 


MARINE REVIEW 
Established 1878 


THE PENTON 
PUBLISHING CO. 


PENTON BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, O. 
The Penton Press—printers of 
newspapers, business papers, 
national magazines, books, 
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Government 
Publications of Interest 
to Advertisers 


" ‘ashington Bureau 
of Printers’ Inx 
 TATISTICS of Income from 
Returns of Net Income,” cov- 
ering the returns for 1924, was 
published last week. The report 
includes a great variety of statis- 
tics from capital stock, estate and 
gift tax returns, and was com- 
piled under the direction of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
According to the figures, the 
number of returns from _ individ- 
uals filed for 1924 was 7,369,788, 
the aggregate net income was $25,- 
656,153,454, and the net tax $704,- 
265,390. As compared with those 
of 1923, the returns for 1924 show 
a decrease of 328,533 in number, 
or 4.46 per cent, but an increase 
in total net income amounting to 
$816,016,090, or 3.18 per cent, and 
an increase of $40,613,885, or 5.76 
per cent, in the net tax. 

The number. of corporations 
which filed income tax returns for 
1924 was 417,421, of which 236,- 
389 reported net income amount- 
ing to $7,586,652,292 and an income 
tax of $881,549,546. The propor- 
tion of the population filing re- 
turns for the year was 6.56 per 
cent. The per capita net income 
reported was $228.33, and the per 
Capita income tax was $6.27. The 
average net income per return was 
$3,481.26, the average amount of 
tax $95.56, and the average tax 
rate 2.74 per cent. 

The report contains 354 pages 
of closely printed text and tables, 
and sixteen pages are devoted to 
the index. Copies may be secured 
by ordering from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
The price is 50 cents per copy. 

* + + 


“Market Research Agencies” is 
another valuable report, recently 
published, which will be widely 
Circulated throughout the adver- 
tising industry. It is Domestic 
Commerce Series No. 6—a guide 
to publications and activities re- 

g to domestic marketing. In 
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reality, the report is a directory 
of sources of statistical informa- 
tion on marketing, and although 
its foreword frankly acknowledges 
that it is not complete, it is prob- 
ably the most comprehensive di- 
rectory of its kind ever published. 

One of the most unusual and 
valuable features of the report is 
its handling of Government pub- 
lications. Not only are all of the 
Government’s marketing reports 
listed and priced, but the activi- 
ties pertaining to marketing of the 
various Government departments, 
bureaus and other organizations 
are described: 

It is evident that the informa- 
tion concerning State Governments 
is not so complete, and that it has 
been impossible to list all available 
sources of information under the 
separate headings of advertising 
agencies, chambers of commerce, 
co-operative marketing associa- 
tions, foundations, individual busi- 
nesses, periodicals, newspapers, 
trade associations, and universi- 
ties. However, there is no doubt 
that the report will inform a large 
number of business executives of 
little known sources of invaluable 
material. In regard to one source, 
it states: 

“It is probable that the adver- 
tising agencies have done more 
original research work in the field 
of marketing than any other class 
of organizations. Practically every 
agency which reported mentioned 
a list of commodities for which 
local or general market analyses 
had been made. Because of the re- 
lations between the agency and 
the advertiser, however, these in- 
vestigations are considered confi- 
dential, since they are made at the 
expense of the advertiser. Most 
of the material thus gathered is 
not available for general use, and 
hence has not been listed.” 

“Market Research Agencies” 
contains eighty pages, and is 
offered by the Superintendent of 
Documents at fifteen ‘cents the 
copy. 

e 2s *s 

“Marketing and Competition -in 
Scandinavian Countries” (Trade 
Information Bulletin No. 428) not 
only gives the information indi- 
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cated by its title, but also a brief 
statement of the advertising re- 
quirements of the territories dis- 
cussed. It presents some excellent 
advice on the settlement of com- 
mercial disputes, the selection of 
representatives, distribution meth- 
ods and other important matters, 
and, among other things regarding 
advertising, it has this to say: + 

“Under the existing keen com- 
petition, both from domestic and 
foteign competitors, advertising is 
steadily becoming a more and more 
important factor in sales promo- 
tion. It is universally recognized 
by houses doing a large business 
in the Scandinavian countries that 
in order to promote successful 
sales, advertising campaigns must 
be conducted. The domestic pro- 
ducers are resorting to this 
medium very extensively and seem 
to have learned much from Amer- 
ican methods. Dailies, weeklies, 
and magazines use large and in- 
creasing sections of their space 
for advertising purposes.  IlIlus- 
trations, cartoons, and other de- 
signs are invariably used to catch 


the eye of the reader.” 
* * * 


Another recently published re- 
port is Trade Information Bulle- 
tin No. 440—“Markets of Central 
Chile.” The importance of this 
bulletin is indicated by a state- 
ment of the foreword to the effect 
that the United States has nearly 
doubled its exports to Chile since 
1913, and now occupies first place 
as a source of that country’s im- 
ported goods. 

The bulletin deals with the five 
central provinces tributary to the 
country’s chief cities, Santiago and 
Valparaiso. The total area in- 
cluded is only a little more than 
5 per cent of the area of Chile, 
yet it is populated by 38 per cent 
of the nation’s inhabitants. The 
report contains the usual statistical 
and marketing information, and a 
short section devoted to advertis- 
ing discusses mediums and other 
phases, printing and personal solic- 
itation, duties on advertising mate- 
rial and catalogs, besides offering 
this information : 

“Catalogs and circulars have 
given results when sent to a se- 
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lected ‘made list and distributed 
in such a manner as not to cause 
embarrassment to the recipient 
through having to pay duties there- 
on. The results to be derived 
from catalog and circular dissem- 
ination are largely dependent upon 
the nature of the articles offered. 
Printed or mimeographed circu- 
lars also frequently bring good 
results.” 

All of the trade information 
bulletins issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
are sold by the Superintendent of 
Documents at ten cents a copy. 


Hearing Held on Canadian 
Magazine Duty 


The Tariff Advisory Board recently 
held a hearing on the petition of the 
Magazine Publishers’ Association of 
Canada to the House of Commons at 
Ottawa for the placing of a duty on 
all foreign periodicals entering ( anada. 
The Canadian publishers advocated the 
placing of a ten cents per pound duty 
on foreign magazines and amended the 
request to except British and French 
periodicals. 

The Canadian Wholesalers and Re 
tailers presented a case for letting 
things remain as they are. They 
showed that Canadian export trade had 
increased tremendously in proportion to 
the growth of circulation in American 
magazines. The large number of fac 
tories for American advertisers now 
operating in Canada was shown. The 
sums of money invested by Americans 
in Canadian enterprises was brought 
out and the fact that the petition was 
presented by only seven out of over 1,500 
publishers in Canada was emphasized 

The result of the hearing will not 
tbe known until next March, when the 
budget comes up for approval before 
the Finance Minister. 


G. H. McCormick Joins 
Britt-Schiele Agency 


George H. McCormick has joined the 
Britt-Schiele Advertising Company, St 
Louis, as account executive. He was 
formerly president of the McCormick 
Van Demark Agency, Houston, Tex., 
and at one time was associated with 
the Houston Post for seven years as 
advertising director. 


Heater Account for Low, 
Graham & Wallis 


Manufacturing 
manufacturer 


The Ross Heater 
Company, Buffalo, 
industrial heating systems, has 
pointed Low, Graham & Wallis, 
cago advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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Every Extensive and Intensive 
Farm Paper Investigation 
Shows the Local Farm 
Paper First in Reader 
Preference 


Any advertiser or agent who really wants 
to find out for himself, should take an 
automobile trip through some of our great 
mid-western or far western agricultural 
states. 


The great distances between tarms, the obvi- 
ous difference in local conditions soon show 
that it is economically impracticable for a 
national farm paper to get or hold anywhere 
near as much R.F. D. circulation per state 
as the local farm paper and impossible to 
compete in sustained reader interest. 


If the state farm paper is first in circulation 
and first in reader preference, it must be first 
in advertising value. 


Would anybody like to take a trip P 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Detroit New York Kansas City 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 
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Business Papers Have 
Ever-Widening Field of 
Usefulness 


Group Leadership Rather Than In- 
dividual Leadership the Goal of 
Business Press, Say Speakers at 
the Associated Business Papers 
Convention, Which Was Held in 
New York 


HREE notable addresses 

marked the opening of the 
two-day meeting of the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc. in New 
York on Tuesday, November 9. 
They were so significant that mem- 
bers in attendance voted to have 
them printed at once and circu- 
lated in a general way throughout 
the business world. “The ideas 
which have been presented to us 
by these three speakers,” said 
James H. McGraw, president of 
the McGraw-Hill Company, just 
before the noon adjournment, “are 
worthy of a larger audience. I 
want to make a motion, therefore, 
that we appropriate the money to 
print and broadcast these addresses 
so that business men everywhere 
may be enabled to read them.” 
The motion was carried unani- 
mously. 

The speakers were Fred W. 
Shibley, vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Company, New 
York; Merritt Lum, vice-president 
of the A. W. Shaw Co., Chicago; 
and Malcolm Muir, president of 
the A. B. C., Inc., and vice-presi- 
dent of McGraw-Hill Company. 

The meeting was the Twenty- 
First Annual Convention of the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
in conjunction with the National 
Conference of Business Paper 
Editors. In opening the conven- 
tion, president Muir announced the 
general theme of the convention, 
namely, “The Challenge of Busi- 
ness Prosperity to the Business 
Press.” He then outlined briefly 
the organization’s history, and sug- 
gested the ever-widening field of 
usefulness and service that lies 
ahead. 

Shibley’s address presented 
the banker’s point of view. He 
commended the trend toward scien- 


tific management, industrial re- 
search, and budgetary _ control. 
“American homes,” he said, “will 
stand a lot of filling. There are 
over twenty billion dollars savings 
in the banks of this country and 
it is stated that there are fifteen 
million people in the United States 
who are investors in securities.” 

Merritt Lum _ crystallized his 
message when he said, “As indi- 
vidual papers, we have led; as a 
group, we have failed. Only as a 
group can we accomplish anything 
in the way of leadership.” 


Canadian Association Holds 
Poster Contest 


The Poster Advertising Association 
of Canada, Toronto, is conducting a 
“Safety First” poster design contest, 
open to all Canadian artists. There 
will be awards for both amateur and 
professional competitors. During the 
contest, members of the association will 
use outdoor bulletins to advertise it 


A. H. Jaeger Advanced by 
Leonard Refrigerator 


August H. Jaeger, sales manager of 
the Leonard Refrigerator Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., a division of the 
Electric Refrigeration Corporation, has, 
in addition, been elected secretary. He 
has been with the Leonard company 
for about a year. 


Gardner Sanford, Advertising 
Manager, Pepperell 


Gardner Sanford has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company. Duncan Rog 
ers, formerly advertising manager and 
now New England sales manager, wil! 
act in an advisory capacity to the ad 
vertising department. 


Monogram Oil Account 
to Hoyt 


The New York Lubricating Oil Com- 
pany, New York, manufacturer ot 
Monogram Oil, has placed its advertis 
ing account with the Charles W. Hoyt 
Company, New York advertising agency. 
Territorial campaigns in newspapers 
will shortly be released. 


Gain in Gold Dust Profits 
The Gold Dust Corporation, New 
York, and subsidiaries, report a net 
profit. of $867,374, after charges, tor 
the fiscal year ended August 31, 1926 
This compares with $677. 885 reported 
for the previous fiscal year 
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| Increased patronage 


is the hallmark 

of successful neWwspapers— 
any time—anywhere. 
National advertisers 
increased THEIR 
patronage of = 

The ‘Times, evening, 
The Herald, morning, 

in Washington, D. C. 
by 76,644 lines, 


ial TAsser) 


April LY to Sept. 1, incl. 
in 1926 over 1925. 
Times*and Herald 
106,629 net Lob. an ah 
Sunday Herald — 

120,091 net paid. 
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CERTAIN highly restricted resi- 

dential park on Cape Cod was ad- 

vertised in THE Quatity Group, 

and direct inquiries asked for. 

When the inquirers were checked 

veee up, seventy-five per cent of them were 
patty in the Blue Books of the large cities. 

Not that we take the Blue Book too seriously. It 
just happens that among those who qualify for 
that volunre are the best prospects for fine shore 
property. And people of that kind are Quatiry 
Group readers. 

Other advertisers have had occasion to check 
Tue Quatiry Group against the Directory of Di- 
rectors. And they find that the sort of men who be- 
come directors are also Qua.ity Group readers. 

Or they may check us against Who’s Who— 

Or against lists of country club members— 

Or women’s club officers— 

Or statesmen or doctors or investors or faculty 
members. 

People of that kind are Quatiry Group readers. 
Not all of them, of course; and there is not a pre- 
ponderance of any class in these magazines, because 
they do not make a limited or special appeal either 
to the snobbish, the wealthy, or the highbrow. 
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NEITHER EXCLUSIVE NOR INCLUSIVE 


They are neither exclusive nor inclusive. They are 
rather evenly distributed throughout the upper 
levels of the American structure. Pierce any of 
those levels at any time and you will find a fair 
proportion of Qua.iry Group readers. 

This is an automatic and inevitable result of pol- 
icies long maintained. If we had yielded to the 
mania for millions of circulation, it would have 
been necessary to lower subscription prices or 
editorial appeals, or both. Declining to do that, 
we have deliberately chosen to accept a limita- 
tion of circulation. And by that choice we naturally 
flourish most where there are Blue Books and 
Who’s Whos and other compilations of outstand- 
ing people. 

To the advertiser, therefore, THe Quatity 
GrovupPoffers what it always has offered—the means 
by which to reach over the heads of the millions 
and with confident precision knock at the doors of 
those most hospitable to him. This is not a class dis- 
tinction in the meaner sense. It is a recognition of 
that peculiar composite quality which is made up 
of intelligence, buying power, and social leader- 
ship. It is those who have all three who are char- 
acteristically Qua.tiry Group readers. 


THE QUALITY GROUP 


285 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE THE WORLD'S WORK 
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HAT the circulation 

facilitiesof publishers 

mean to the ultimate 
success of space advertising — 
the distribution facilities of 
Electrograph mean to the prac- 
tical application of dealer-to- 
consumer Direct Mail. 


Picture 25,000 retailers with 
25,000different sized mailing lists. 
Consider varied lines of business; 
two-a-week and one-a-month 
schedules. Witness this army of 
dealers sending a million localized 
and individualized mailing pieces 
to neighborhood consumers per 
week. That’s what Electrograph 
is doing for the dealers of scores 
of foremost national advertisers. 


THE ELECTROGRAPH COMPANY 
Home Office: 725 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 





Created DIRECT=MAIL Localized 


Individualized 
Distributed, 


In Llinois, Electrograph Advertising Service, Inc., Chicago 
is licensed to operate under Electrograph patents. 





The Railroads Advertise the 
Motor Bus 


The Reading, the B. & O., the Santa Fé, the Boston & Maine and the 
Southern Pacific All Find Something to Say in Their 
Advertising Regarding Buses 


By J. G. 


'T*HE motor bus has arrived in 
railroad advertising ! 

For many months the passenger 
trafhe officer has had to think 
much of the bus. It has offered 
an excellent alibi in explanation 
of decreased earnings from the 
branch of the service for which 
he is held accountable. The 
searching inquiry of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission into the 
effect of its competition upon 
transportation revenues has’ made 
him compile great columns of 


statistics and study the problem 
from many angles. 

Findings of the Commission, as 
a result of its investigation are yet 
to be revealed, but the bus has in- 
truded itself in new and compelling 


fashion. Politics may be partially 
responsible for this, at least in one 
instance. 

In Pennsylvania, Governor Gif- 
ford Pinchot recently refused to 
approve the issuance of a charter 
to the Reading Transportation 
Company, a_ subsidiary of the 
Reading Railway, organized for 
the purpose of operating a line of 
motor buses along the highways of 
the Keystone State in territory 
served by the railroad. The Gov- 
ernor declared that if the new 
company were permitted to do 
business, it would soon obtain 
from the Pennsylvania Public 
Service Commission what would 
amount to a monopoly of the 
State highways, a situation he did 
not intend to permit. 

The Governor and the Public 
Service Commission have been at 
loggerheads before—this latest dig 
at the regulatory body was noth- 
ing new. But did the Reading 
Company sulk in its tent? Nota 
bit of it. President Agnew T. 
Dice lost no time in taking his 
case to the public and he did so 


Condon 


through the medium of advertis- 
ing. 

In large space copy this railroad 
executive has acquainted the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania, especially 
that section of it served by the 
Reading, with the facts in the case. 
Neither did Mr. Vice waste any 
time in calling names or in a use- 
less discussion of facts not ger- 
mane to the situation. The state- 
ment was entitled: “Highway 
Transportation,” and in it he said: 


For some years, the railroads have been 
greatly concerned regarding the inroads 
made by automobile and motorcoach 
transportation in their local passenger 
traffic. Because of this condition, many 
of the local trains operated by the Read- 
ing Company, particularly in branch line 
territory, have reached a point where 
the expense is so much greater than the 
revenue, that their continued operation 
is an economic waste representing a 
serious problem for the railroad and the 
local communities dependent upon it for 
their convenience and prosperity. 

After a survey covering a period of 
two years and a study- of co-ordinated 
motorcoach-rail transportation in other 
States, particularly New England, three 
solutions offered themselves: 

1. Extensive reduction of local train 
service. . The Reading Company, recog- 
nizing its responsibility to the isolated 
communities which are dependent upon 
connections with the main lines of travel, 
and the few remaining passengers who 
would have no other means of trans- 
yortation, would reluctantly adopt this 
as a last resort. 

2. Abandonment of local traffic to 
numerous, small independent bus con- 
cerns. Manifestly, it is to the public 
interest not to divorce the local traffic 
from other business of the railroad and 
split it into small disjointed units. It is 
clear that motorcoaches operated by a 
railroad on schedules co-ordinated with 
railroad schedules at main line junction 
points, with interchangeable tickets, use 
of station facilities, etc., will give the 
public better service than can be given 
by any other means. 

3. The continuance of local service by 
substituting motorcoaches for lightly 
patronized trains. This seems to be the 
natural, economic and business-like solu- 
tion, and the one offered by the Reading 
Company. The railroad must continue 
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to be the country’s main reliance for 
travel in cases where volume or distance 
is the chief factor, and it should not be 
restricted from adopting modern progres- 
sive methods in its effort to continue 
local transportation in communities it 


has long served. 
{ 


Mr. Dice declares that the third 
proposition best meets the respon- 
sibility the Reading owes to its 
public and outlines -the plan he had 
in mind for the bus transportation 
company. This had contemplated 


the operation of 248 miles of 
motor coach routes on which it 
was proposed to operate buses 472,- 
184 miles annually. A particularly 
impressive paragraph follows: 


“The implication that the railroads 
have borne no expense in connection 
with the State highways,” he said, refer- 
ing to the Governor’s attitude on the 
subject, “requires brief comment. A 
study made several years ago showed 
that during the period between 1915 and 
1920 when the highway program of the 
State was actively begun, railroad taxes 
paid to the State of Pennsylvania were 
18 per cent of the total taxes including 
receipts from automobile registration re 
ceived by the State. 

In the year 1925, the Class I Rail- 
roads and their subsidiaries operating in 
Pennsylvania paid taxes to the State of 
Pennsylvania aggregating $11,090,000. 
The total tax receipts of the State for 
this year are not available. It is thus clear 
that the railroads have paid a large part 
of the expense of the State highways, and 
the railroads are constantly paying large 
sums to improve the highways by elim- 
inating grade crossings. Now the curious 
viewpoint is advanced that the railroads 
alone, of the taxpayers of the State, 
should be deprived of the use of the 
highways. The Reading Company _be- 
lieves that its program as above outlined 
is progressive and to the best interests 
of the communities it serves. 


This is not the first time the 
Reading has appeared in news- 
paper advertising regarding motor 
operations. In earlier articles in 
Printers’ INK, the warning of 
the Reading against the use of 
private motor cars between Phila- 
delphia and Atlantic City was 
told. The troubles of the con- 
gested highway were pictured in 
distinctive fashion as against the 
trains operated to the shore resort. 
Atlantic City officials have been 
told in no uncertain terms of the 
dangers they face through an in- 
discriminate * granting of fran- 
chises to bus lines operating at the 
expense of steam lines, which 
through their nation-wide advertis- 
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ing and co-operation in the way of 
rates have done so much to give 
Atlantic City its widespread 
vogue. 

While the Reading fights for its 
buses in Pennsylvania and wars 
against them as a carrier to At- 
lantic City, other railroads are 
emphasizing their bus service in 
various ways. The Baltimore & 
Ohio continues. to use large space 
newspaper copy in New York and 
elsewhere over the country featur- 
ing its bus line in the metropolis to 
good effect and it is reported that 
passenger traffic officials of that 
line are well satisfied with the re- 
sponse they have received from 
the traveling public, many un- 
doubtedly lured to the B. & O. by 
the excellence of its advertising. 


B. & O'S. LITTLE JOKE 


An unusual feature of B. & O. 
advertising, in this connection, has 
recently attracted some attention. 
As part of its campaign to acquaint 
the public with its new service, 
the B. & O. issued a handsome 
folder containing a map of New 
York City. All, or practically all, 
the points of interest are attrac- 
tively illustrated on this map in 
tiny vignettes. The different types 
of bridges between Manhattan 
and Brooklyn are revealed at a 
glimpse, and familiar landmarks 
the Woolworth Building, the City 
Hall, the Grand Central Station, 
etc.—stand out in unmistakable 
fashion. The Pennsylvania post 
office is easily found, and also the 
Pennsylvania Hotel. Even the 
Manhattan Opera House is there. 
But the block fronting Seventh 
Avenue, across from the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel and between the 
Opera House and the post office is 
entirely void. It might almost be 
a vacant lot. Certainly there is 
nothing to indicate that this is the 
site of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Station, lately, but no longer, the 
terminal of the Baltimore & Ohio's 
passenger trains. Even the Long 
Island terminal is not noted there, 
but the station of that line in Long 
Island City is listed. The omis- 
sion is a peculiar one in a map 
otherwise of such great detail and 
marking in such distinctive fash- 
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| CONFIDENCE 


PROBABLY no newspaper has ever had the 
confidence of its readers in its news and ad- 
vertising columns as fully as The New York 
Times. Certainly no other newspaper has 
had the confidence of so large a number of 
rom intelligent, thinking people. 


un- 
Confidence in The Times advertising col- 
umns has been gained by a censorship which 


oO excludes, so far as unremitting watchfulness 
‘4 ° 


has and careful investigation can, whatever is 
< fraudulent, misleading and objectionable. 

lain 

vice, The Times censorship rules out hundreds 
ome ° . e- 

New of thousands of lines of advertising annually, 


all, and gives an added value to those accepted. 
rac- 


) in Confidence begets response. 
ypes 


ttan The quality of the advertising accepted by 


: a The Times makes even more notable the un- 
City equalled volume of 24,851,518 lines in ten 


- months of 1926, a new record for New York 


post City newspapers, a gain by The Times of 
= 2,039,006 lines over the corresponding period 
ere of last year, and an excess over the second 
= newspaper of 9,248,622 lines. 

te To have obtained and kept the confidence 


of readers of the highest intelligence is the 
achievement of The Times. Net paid sale, 
average daily and Sunday, 391,465 copies. 


Che New York Cimes 
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ion the routes traversed by the 
B. & O. buses. 

Up in New England, the Boston 
& Maine makes great and telling 
progress with its buses and from 
other parts of the country comes 
the same story. But it has re- 
mained for two Western lines, the 
Santa Fé and the Southern Pacific, 
to offer something’ new under -the 
sun—a combination and co-ordina- 
tion of train and bus in trans- 
continental transportation. 

In newspaper copy now appear- 
ing apparently only in Pacific 
Coast papers, the Santa Fé adver- 
tises “a new motor link in the 
transcontinental rail journey. A 
glorious three-day outing through 
the storied heart of the Indo- 
Spanish Southwest.” 

Under this plan, travelers east- 
bound leave the train at Albuquer- 
que, M., and in “spacious 
closed automobiles of newest de- 
sign built specially for Indian de- 
tour service,” visit the city of 
Santa Fé, the inhabited pueblos of 
Tesuque, Santa Clara, San Juan, 
Santa Romingo and other places in 
the picturesque valley of the 
Upper Rio Grande, etc. The train 
is taken again at Las Vegas, N. M. 
Westbound travelers move in the 
reverse direction and the entire 
cost of this motor ride break in a 
long rail journey is only $45 per 
person, in addition to one’s regular 
ticket, including meals, lodging 
and transportation. 

The Southern Pacific’s break to 
a motor from a rail train is of 
shorter duration and comes en 
route between San Francisco and 
the cities of the Pacific Northwest. 

The Western roads are pushing 
the scheme in attractive advertising 
both in newspapers and folders. 

In one bit of copy, done in the 
usual sumptuous style which marks 
all Santa Fé advertising, the an- 
nouncement is made that a Courier 
Corps of twenty young women, 
whose lives have been mostly spent 
in the region and who have inti- 
mate knowledge of its exceptional 
interest, is now in training and that 
their names “will be announced in 
the next issue of this folder.” 
These couriers are to accompany 
all parties and it is stated that “if 
desired private couriers will be de- 
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tailed to accompany special parties.” 
Miss Erna Ferguson is the Direc- 
tor of Couriers and an advisory 
board made up of representative 
archaeologists, ethnologists, etc., 
has been organized to assist in the 
training of these couriers. 
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Radio Station 
Advertises Programs in 
Newspaper Space 


pVERY day in each of five 
Minneapolis and St. Paul 
newspapers, space is taken by the 
Gold Medal Radio Station to ad- 
vertise its program. This plan, 
which was put into effect only re- 
cently, has already convinced the 
management of the station that 
this is the most satisfactory way 
of telling the public about features 
which are to be broadcast, accord- 
ing to H. A. Bellows, manager. 

It is only a question of time, 
Mr. Bellows informs Printers’ 
Inx, when all broadcasting sta- 
tions will have to buy paid space 
to advertise their program features 
“With the large number of pro- 
grams published by the average 
paper each day,” he said, “it is im- 
possible for them to devote very 
much space to any individual fea- 
ture. The result is that the aver- 
age radio listener, reading over the 
programs and trying to determine 
what he shall listen to that even- 
ing, is sometimes in considerable 
doubt as to exactly what will tran- 
spire. By means of paid space, 
WCCO is able to go into details 
concerning each program and spe- 
cifically mention any features 
which it believes will be of par- 
ticular interest to the radio audi- 
ence.” 

Every day in each of the news- 
papers there appears a boxed ad- 
vertisement on the radio page in 
which is listed the WCCO fea- 
tures for that day. In the case of 
advertisers who are sponsoring a 
feature, the name of the adver- 
tiser also is given. 


Howard E. Bishop, formerly of the 
Waypoyset Manufacturing Company, 
Pawtucket, R. I., has been appointed 
sales agent, with offices at New York, 
for the Gosnold Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass. 
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The Decline and Fall 
of the King of Dixie 


Once upon a time there 
was an ogre who lived in the 
South named King Cotton. 
Whenever he showed his 
teeth, everybody ran to see 
if he were smiling or merely 
preparing for a big meal of 
scrambled profits and far- 
mer a la—king. 

* * * 

About a month ago the 
ogre started on a big bust. 
Among the populace, the 
gloomy and the sad began 
to howl. Cotton went to 12 
cents, a low price but far 
from disastrous. 

Gentlemen in New York, 
who don’t know but that the 
Cotton Belt is something to 
keep golf knickers up, drew 
some cartoons for their pa- 
pers about the destitute 
South, 

But there was no calam- 
ity. Business continued as 
usual. As this is being 
written in Texas (by far the 
greatest cotton state) the 
prospect of even a dull sea- 
son is growing remote in- 
deed. 

* * ok 

The cotton market is not 
satisfactory, to be sure. 

Texas farmers would like 
a good cotton price. They’d 


like as good a price for this 
year’s 5,000,000 bales as for 
last year’s 4,000,000 bales. 

But the day has passed 
when King Cotton rules the 
destinies of Texans. 

This year, by Government 
estimates, Texas will raise 
$910,000,000 in crops. One 
of the greatest totals ever 
reached. 

Of this amount, barely 
more than $35000,000 


comes from lint cotton. 


Texas this year produced 
four times as much corn as 
last year, five times as much 
wheat, six times as much 
oats and big increases in 
several other crops. 

The $910,000,000 will ex- 
ceed last year’s total by 
more than $100,000,000. 


ok * * 


Texas is well-to-do. Dal- 
las is preparing for the 
greatest Christmas ever wel- 
comed. 

Santa Claus and his rein- 
deer are coming in person, 
thanks to the News and The 
Journal, and people with 
good things to sell will find 
it well worth while to gather 
round. 


The Dallas Morning News 
The Dallas Journal 


An optional combination 
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HousEKEEPING Is 


A BUusINEss, Too 


There is no trade or business 
in the world that is so gen- 
erally necessary to human 


happiness as housekeeping. 


Every phase of Good House- 
heeping—whether it be arti- 
cles on food, labor-saving 
devices and appliances, 
fashions, interior decoration, 
the care of children or enter- 
taining fiction— contributes 
effectively to the business of 
housekeeping 


Good Housekeeping Institute, 
Good Housekeeping Studio, 
and Good Housekeeping 
Bureau of Foods, Sanitation 
and Health are parts of an 
organization that constantly 
maintain Good Housekeep- 
ing's recognized standard of 
excellence, a standard well 
known to all who know the 
MALAZINES . 


Thus readers of Good House- 
keeping possess every month 
a complete and reliable plan 
for operating the business of 
housekeeping. They carry on 
this essential business with 
the guess-work taken out. 
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It is good business when b 
buyer and seller are pleas 


What service 


has this magazine rq 


Good Will? And ha 


IHE success of Good Ho 
keeping is due primaril 
its women readers. 


They have looked to this 
zine to help them in the p 
gress of their homes. By the 
and inspiration found here th 
faith has been justified, 
Good Housekeeping has 
ceeded through serving 
readers first of all. 


Year after year Ameri 


women have conducted im 
homes and bought the thf, 


that go into those ho 


through their reading of G¢ le 


Housekeeping. 


They have personal experieyy 
of continuous service. It is 
confirmed Good Will tha @ 
counts for advertisers’ suc 


in Good Housekeeping. 
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OOD WILL 


ered its readers and advertisers to win such 
bes Good Will concern Good Business? 


order that readers may regard 
advertising pages of Good 
ousekeeping with a confi- 
pice equal to that with which 
y tread the editorial pages, 
ety advertisement is guaran- 


ety advertisement is guaran- 
d because every product 
vertised has first been investi- 
ed to make sure that it could 
guaranteed to readers. 


‘Me number of different ad- 
misers in Good Housekeep- 
g and their persistence in 
ing its pages BR ns a Good 
ill founded on profitable ex- 
rence. 


et all, Good Business—en- 
Bing Good Will — is to be 
ind only where buyer and 


seller are both pleased, not once 
in a while or occasionally, but 
right along. 


Good Housekeeping is bought 
and used by more than a mil- 
lion and a quarter women every 
month. Advertising space is 
profitably ee in Good 
Housekeeping by more adver- 
tisers than in any other of the 
leading women’s magazines. 


To read and use Good House- 
keeping is Good Business for 
women with homes to keep 
efficiently and attractively. To 
use this magazine is consequent- 
ly Good Business also for our 
advertisers. 


Good Will and Good Business 
naturally go with Good House- 
keeping. 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING 


ICAGO 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


This is the eighth in a Series. 
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Frenzied Extravaganza—Advertis- 
ing’s Latest Craze 


Flamboyant Copy Appears to Be All the Rage 


By Elizabeth Emmett 


HOUGH not. extravagantly 
demonstrative ourselves, we 
are not so hard boiled but that we 
can sit back and enjoy extrava- 
ganza—in the right place. But we 
maintain that the right place is 
not the advertising page, even 
when the advertisers are commer- 
cializing such products as “fra- 
grant toiletries” that “subtly 
whisper messages” or. parfum that 

“whispers of spring.” 

We can applaud the gods for 
dealing kindly with the youth who 
fell in love with his own image 
reflected in the pool, since we ob- 
tained thereby Narcissus. But we 
can foresee no benefit to ourselves 
or to anyone else by such palaver- 
ing as this, illustrated by a woman 
kissing her reflection in the 
mirror : 


oveliness Intangible, Irresistible, 


with 
Is she not the loveliest vision, the 
lady who uses my kiss, 
ight as thistle- down, rewards her lovely 
mirrored image . . such allurements 
do my Toiletries ( ) bring to their 
users! 


Should the toiletries transform 
us into “the loveliest vision” and 
bring us “such allurement,” we can 
see no reason why we should have 
to kiss our own “lovely mirrored 
image,” and, though we take ex- 
ception to most of the osculatory 
episodes depicted on the screen, 
yet we should consider a kiss “light 
as thistle-down” inadequate reward 
for “Loveliness Intangible, Irre- 
sistible. 

There must be a happy medium 
somew here. One might expect to 
find it “Wherever the demands of 
secial and professional leadership 
are highest — wherever bodies 
fower-fresh and faces radiantly 
young are the ‘open sesame’ to 
happiness and popularity.” But it 
8 when the advertisers break into 
‘ciety that their pitter-patter 
waxes more and more perfervid 
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and their selling talk is more and 
more cluttered with irrelevant ab- 
surdities; such as: 


Oh, the glamor of New York in the 
purple dusk of twilight—what witcheries 
of the night as darkness falls, and mid- 
town, this modern Bagdad, flashes to 
fairyland and splendor under the myriad 
lights of Broadway. 


Not liking to appear dense even 
to ourselves, we tried to find the 
missing link between this rhapsody 
and the clasmic beautifier and cold 
cream which the advertisement 
sponsored. Considering what a 
famous novelist who recently vis- 
ited Bagdad had to say about its 
squalor and bad odors, we could in- 
terpret “this modern Bagdad” only 
as a cruel slam against gay New 
York; the inference being, in our 
mind, that beautifiers and cleansers 
would be needed to combat its dirt. 
Perhaps the advertisement was 
written during the soft coal era. 
Smoke, we imagine, is no respecter 
of even such glorified mortals as 
are referred to therein: 


Amid the throngs peopling the theaters 
and supper clubs are many women whose 
names appear in the social register of 
two continents. 


But then, as one bright woman 
has remarked, the social register is 
like the telephone directory—you 
can find all sorts in it now. And, 
having thumbed the pages of the 
social register, what more natural 
than that the advertisers should 
scan the social calendar and report 
to us, in the frenzied fashion of 
dislocated sentences made popular 
by some of our realistic writers: 

The Italian ambassador arrives. Din- 
ners, dances, bathing-parties. . The 
Brazilian envoy arrives. A lawn fete, 
a polo match, in honor of a distinguished 
Russian prince . . . Tennis week. The 

orse w. A wedding of interna- 
tional interest: Yachting, sailing, golf 
on the Ocean Links . . . the Newport 
season! 


Now what, we ask you, has that 
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to do with soap? And how did 
soap gain entree to the dining room 
of the Mayflower Hotel, thus 
eliciting this outburst from its ad- 
vertisers : 


It is one of the thrilling sights of 
Washington—the dining room of the 
Mayflower Hotel. 

Foreign diplomats, with discreetly worn 
decorations; statesmen and_ financiers, 
military attachés—rarely, amid the black 
coats, the sudden splash of color from 
Continental uniform. 

And everywhere the beautiful women; 
women in dazzling full dress, such as 
one sees in the public gatherings of no 
other American city. 


We can perceive that decora- 
tions, if discreetly worn, are not 
amiss at a public gathering of such 
brilliance, but soap, if it is discreet, 
will remain in the bathroom. 

And where are Mary Jane, Sally 
Ann and all of the proletariat— 
the backbone of the nation? Less 
than the dust they seem to be when 
modest luxuries and dainty acces- 
sories are on the market. Perhaps 
they are suspected of harboring 
sound, practical sense and migtt 
not “take cognizance of lucent buds 
and greening tendrils” as does 
Madame. 


Madame takes cognizance of Spring— 
its lucent buds, its greening tendrils, 
and its fragrance; being ever an op- 
foveliness she takes a bit of Spring’s 

liness and makes it a part of herself. 
From the gardens of ) she 
culls sweet blossoms that have opened 
under southern sunshine; dew-kissed 
blossoms of an incomparable fragrance, 
deftly converted into the perfumes of 
Veritably, Spring—on 

Madame’s dressing table! 


Such dalliance as that, we fear, 
is not for Sally nor for Jane, but 
for “The leisured .cosmopolite— 
she who takes time and thought of 
the shadings of the mode and the 
fineness of fragrant toiletries and 
who “goes to the same couturier 
and the same parfumeur year 
after full-lived year.” 


True, she chooses various models— 
frocks of different line and color. In- 
deed she chooses varied odeurs, too. But 
having found the one artist of dress 
and the one skilful parfumeur who 
meet to perfection the needs of her 
unerring taste, she delights in the crea- 
tions of their imagining—leaving things 
of lesser worth to those who are satis- 
fied with endless experiment. 

Thus on the dressing tables of Park 
Avenue, as on those of the Riviera, one 
notes a variety of odeurs. 
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We're a long way from Park 
Avenue, likewise the Riviera, but, 
being somewhat of an opportunist 
ourself, we followed the injunction 
of the advertisement and wrote for 
the booklet “Things Perfumes 
Whisper” and the five sachets with 
the ( ) odeurs. And thus, 
for a 2-cent postage stamp, we 
soon hope to have on our dressing 
table “a variety of odeurs” such as 
Madame takes cognizance of. Mary 
Jane can do the same. Perhaps 
she has. Perhaps this is she who 
has stunned a crowd into silence: 


There Was a Moment of Silence 
A Princess incognito? Surely, the 
distinguished Lady must be that, at least 
or, to wi else would this royal 
tribute of silence be paid? And who 
but a lovely Princess could be so mar- 
velously chic? The dy refuses to 
tell her name, but the secret of her chic 
is out. She is dressed by the most 
famous couturier in Paris, and her 
perfume is ( ) 


We suspect the Lady of having 
a secret past. How else account 
for her resort to anonymity in 
these days of lurid self-advertise- 
ment? There is no such shrinking 
violet modesty about the “famous 
beauty” whom the advertisers laud 
in this fashion: 


Surpassingly Smart . . . This Woman 
of Regal Beauty! 

You see her at all the smart rendez. 
vous. You marvel at her radiant beauty 
4 A perfection! ‘ool . of majestic 

- « « the center of admiration 

PoAt first perhaps you do not fathom 
her secret. You steal another glance. 
Her hair—perfectly coifed, of course 
Her gown—rich simplicity. Her skin— 
ah, that is it! Her soft luxuriant skin— 
clear, smooth, exquisitely lovely. 

You ponder. Surely no ordinary 
powder could possibly impart such raii 
ant, vivacious beauty. And yet . 


And yet. For one dollar 
you can get a trial package and try 
it out on yourself. Shortly, no 
doubt, you will have a rendezvous 
with Smartness, where you will be 
the center of admiration. But 
should you and Smartness select 
Philadelphia as your place of ren- 
dezvous, here is a little tip from 
another soap advertiser—a laundry 
soap this time—as to what you 
should wear : 

Philadelphia, city life is 
fringed with a smart country life, 4 


little English in flavor. To the Devon 
Horse Show, to the races at Rose Tree 


Here in 
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Pawtucket People 
are proud of their only 


newspaper— 


Che Pawtucket Times 
circulation De Mg QAM Seinen tose 


—they read it thoroughly 
and believe in it. 


For years Providence Merchants 
have given this profitable trading 
territory of 150,000 people close 
attention, using the columns of 
The Pawtucket Times to a greater 
extent than even the Providence 
newspapers with only one 
exception. 


National advertisers should 
profit by the experience of 
these advertisers who know 
the local field so thoroughly 


National Representatives: 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
New York Boston Chicage San Francisce 


- 
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Hunt, to the Merion Cricket Club. 
Society must go clad in appropriate rain- 
bow silks and wools. 


And, though the advertisement 
does not say so, we suppose that it 
is Sally Ann who launders these 
silks and wools of rainbow hue, 
since we can’t possibly see how 
“the society woman” can add wash- 
ing to such a strenuous career as 
that sketched by one who has an- 
other soap to sell: 

Dancing every night, beginning at 
midnight and ending with breakfast at 


dawn; teas, receptions, private theatri- 
cals, the opera, the theater, the dress- 


maker, the caterer, engagements packed 
another like a conjurer’s 


one into 
puzzle. . ; 

| the society woman, abandoning 
her calendar, takes a run to Atlantic 
City for a few days’ perfect relaxation 
in that golden air. : 

From New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington—even from as far as Pittsburgh 
and Chicago they come—lovely creatures 
in Paris frocks, thronging the brilliant 
promenades of the Ritz and Ambassador 
hotels. 


The newspapers haven’t told us 
anything about these lovely ladies 
abandoning their calendars, though 
we've seen hints that they some- 
times abandon their husbands. And, 
though we’ve sometimes wished for 
a million dollars, we don’t want it 
if along with it we’ve got to have 
“engagements packed into another 
like a conjurer’s puzzle. Even cross 
word puzzles always seemed a 
waste of time to us, when there 
are so many everyday problems to 
be worked out; so many puzzling 
questions for which we cannot find 
the answer, such as: 

How can we women look upon 
advertising as “guides to buying” 
when even the best of the national 
advertisers, those who are accepted 
by the leading magazines as “re- 
liable,” talk to us in the language 
of snobs, or with their tongues in 
their cheeks? And why is this type 
of extravaganza, foolish fantasy 
and cheap ranting confined almost 
entirely to advertisements designed 
to appeal to women? 

. One advertiser says: “American 
women possess in high degree two 
precious characteristics—a_ fine 
sense of discrimination and sound 
sensible thrift.”. We wish he could 
convert all the other advertisers to 
his opinion of us. 
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If you regard us as a crab, a 
harping critic who wants facts un- 
adorned by imagery of ‘any kind, 
we will .quote from an advertise- 
ment to prove to you that, thoug) 
we shrink from flamboyancy, we 
are capable of appreciating word 
harmony, provided that it is an in 
tegral. part of the advertisement : 


Rich Rhythms of an Old Race 

Pleading and~ strange - « restless 
and beautiful . . . such are the rhythms 
that make up the irresistible charm o! 
negro songs and spirituals. Nobody 
knows how old they are, or from what 
distant source they sprang—n ly cares 
—their deep brooding melody—the weir: 
cadences . . these are enough. 

It is the amazing ability of the Ortho 
phonic Victrola to hold the minute and 
fragmentary tone shadings of the plead 
ing, restless spirit of negro music. You 
will hear lower notes and higher noite 
than ever. You will find a new beauty 
and power, a new depth and sonority, t 
all music played on the Orthophonic 
Victrola. Whether the deep, rich basses 
of a negro song, or the strange, broocling 
melody of a negro spiritual—this mar 
velous: instrument brings them al! to 
your home, there to be played whenever 
you want them, again and again. 


We think that what a wise man 
said about “good taste in architec- 
tural art” applies equally well t 
advertisements: “It is permissible 
to ornament construction, but never 
to construct ornaments,” 


Law Against Misleading Ad- 
vertising Wanted in Australia 


At the annual meeting of officers « 
the Grocers’ Association of Victoria, 
which was held at Ballarat, Australia, 
the association passed a resolution pe 
titioning the State Government to in 
troduce legislation to prevent advertis 
ing calculated to mislead the public 
The need for such legislation was 
stressed in an address made by A. M 
Johnston, who moved that the associa 
tion give its support to this movement 

As a guide to the form of legislation 
which would insure satisfactory enforce 
ment, Mr. Johnston submitted the 
Printers’ Ink Model Statute. The 
statute was read in full to the meeting, 
which unanimously went on record for 
the enactment of a law that will pro 
tect the public from misrepresentation 


St. Louis “Globe-Democrat” 
Staff Changes 


George R, Baker, who has been man 
ager of the St, Louis Weekly Globe- 
Democrat, has been made national 
advertising manager of the daily and 
Sunday editions. Clifford Day, of the 
local advertising staff, has been ap 
pointed manager of local advertising. 
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The growing popularity of 
The Baltimore News 


You can cover as many 
or more homes in the 
Baltimore territory with 
The Baltimore News as 
with any other evening 
: paper;—and you are not 
hte forced to buy a morning 
a paper of largely dupli- 
i cating circulation. 


tralia 


You can’t cover Baltimore 
without The Baltimore 
News. 


125,828 


Average net paid daily cir- 
culation for October, 1926. 
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In. 


SPRINGFIEL 


—we find the buying center for the industries o 
western Massachusetts. Within a 15-mile radius 
are half a dozen manufacturing communities whose 
products have world-wide distribution. 


Business executives in the Springfield market direc 
operations and control purchases of materials and 
equipment for more than 800 factories, producing 
material-handling and storage equipment, textiles 
automobiles, motor-cycles, magnetos, tires, papef 
motors, firearms, furnaces, wire, tools, and othe 
products valued at over $325,000,000 annually. 
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This is the eighth of a series of advertisements giving 
analyses of circulation in typical cities. If you 
missed the first seven analyses, write for copies today! 


nd 81.8% of the entire Springfield circulation of 
WMGAZINE@ BUSINES is aMOng the executives who control 
licies and purchases for these great enterprises. 


PROPRIETARY Superintendents and General Foremen 14 
14 


Comptrollers, Auditors and 
Accountancy Ex 

Financial Executives 

Credit Memegers................0.. 

Traffic Managers....... = - 

Secretaries—Chamber of Commerce. . 
tecretaries of Corporations + ier 
yer Sub-Total (81.8%) 


OPERATIVE EXECUTIVES OPERATING AND MISCELLANEOUS 


(eneral Managers and Assistant 
a General Managers 





Miscellaneous........ old 
Sales and Advertising Managers Total (100%) 
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2. 
vyorK The MAGAZINE of BUSINESS  cnicaco 
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Finely printed broadsides 
for the Chicago Tribune 





GREAT newspaper like 

the Chicago Tribune can 
afford to put out only the finest 
mailing pieces. Many of them 
are in the form of large broad- 
sides. Here, mailing cost is an 
important consideration, so the 
paper used must not only insure 
fine printing results, but it must 
also be thin and light as well. 


It is for this reason that the 
Chicago Tribune prints its 
broadsides on Warren’s Thin- 
text, for its velvety surface car- 
ries both text and cuts beauti- 
fully, and at the same time is 


= 


so thin and light it keeps down 
mailing costs. Besides, Thintext 
is not difficult to handle on the 
press, it folds and binds well, and 
it is opaque enough so that print- 
ing on the front will not make 
printing on the back hard to read. 


We have published an inter- 
esting booklet, ‘‘Making it Easy 
to Plan Printing on Warren's 
Thintext,”” which shows many 
ways in which this paper can be 
profitably used. We'll be glad 
to send it on request. S. D. 
Warren Company, 101 Milk 
St., Boston, Massachusetts. 





THINTEXT 


one of WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 
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A Manufacturer Speaks Frankly 
About His Own Retail Store 


Good to Increase Consumer Acceptance for the Line, But as an Example 
to Other Dealers of How to Run a Store, Never 


By L. J. Wilhoite 


Vice-President, George K. Brown Company, Inc. 


AN the manufacturer profit- 

ably operate retail outlets in 
competition with his own dealers? 
Examination of a particular in- 
stance in which it has been done 
may be of value. 

In 1900, George K. Brown, the 
founder and still active head of 
what is now the George K. Brown 
Company, Inc., ice cream and 
candy manufacturer, arrived in 
Chattanooga. Brown possessed ex- 
actly $800. In a few weeks, he 
had blossomed into a prosperous 
“manufacturing confectioner.” He 
“rolled his own” in the wee small 
hours of the early morn and sold 
the product the same day from the 
little “hole in the wall” wherein he 
manufactured in the back and sold 
in the front. 

The biggest expense he had was 
the rent. Brown was a believer in 
“location.” Before long the land- 
lord had the $800. But location 
begat turnover and turnover begat 
profits. ,In a comparatively short 
time the store was the biggest, 
finest, busiest, most popular, most 
talked about down-town soda es- 
tablishment in this part of the New 
South. All this was in the days of 
the five-cent movie, with the red- 
hot competition of rival exhibitors 
causing down-town leases to be 
executed at figures calculated to 
knock the sweet complacency of 
the ready-to-wear, the shoe and 
the house furnisher dealers into 
a cocked hat. It was the day of 
Mary Pickford with her wooden 
shoes and her geese. The age of 
the sheath gown with its timid dis- 
play of that which is no longer 
news. The time before automo- 
biles took everybody to the tall 
timber after sundown; before the 
pocket flask and _ sophisticated 
youth. In other words, the time 
when downtown soda water was 
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the national mixed-company pas- 
time, unrivaled and all-satisfying. 

Everybody that was anybody 
came to town after “supper,” took 
in about six five-cent thirty-minute 
movies had several drinks of soda 
water between movies, and went 
home about ten o’clock. Brown’s 
business was in the heart of the 
movie district, with nickel-odians 
to the right, to the left and to the 
front. 


BEGINNING TO GROW 


Along with the retailing of ice 
cream, ices, soda, fine candies and 
the ubiquitous Coca-Cola, Brown 
was all the time giving close at- 
tention to the development of an 
ice cream business among the so- 
cial leaders. In time the leaders 
came to rely upon his advice, coun- 
sel and fancy products, in staging 
the refreshment part of their enter- 
tainments. This, coupled with the 
big store’s consistent appeal to the 
best people, gradually built an en- 
viable prestige for George K. 
Brown products. Dealers began 
gradually to appreciate this con- 
sumer following, and an inquiry 
would now and then come from 
one of them, asking whether they 
could not arrange to buy for 
resale. 

A number of concerns were 
already in the field manufacturing 
for dealer distribution exclusively. 
Many of the larger stores made 
their own ice cream and ices, on 
the theory, of course, that they 
could make it better and for less 
money. But these manufacturers 
(none of them being in business 
at this writing the statement is 
permissible) were all bent on 
“making it for less.” It was fig- 
ured that they would not consti- 
tute real competition and event- 
ually an ice cream plant for the 
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wholesale manufacture of ice 
cream products was launched. 

The same principles that had 
guided the policies of the retail 
business were applied to the man- 
agement of the new factory. 
Everything made had to be quality 
merchandise in every sense of the 
word. Service to -dealers and 
their patrons had to be the best 
that money and a thorough knowl- 
edge of the business could devise. 
The quality of the products and 
the character of the service had to 
be advertised extensively, inten- 
sively and corisistently both to 
dealer and consumer. When prof- 
its resulted, they had to go back 
into the business for the better- 
ment of the product, the improve- 
ment of the service and the telling 
of a better advertising story. 

When the new factory was 
ready for business and the tussle 
for dealer accounts commenced, 
more than ten years ago, many 
dealers were not so wise as they 
are today. The work being done 
by national advertisers for better- 
ment of retailing had not yet reg- 
istered with a lot of fellows. 

But the experience gained in 
the operation of our retail store, 
with its consistent appeal to the 

“eternal feminine’—we still re- 
fuse to sell cigars or cigarettes— 
was a mighty big help. The in- 
fluential friends made for our 
products through the featuring of 
fancy ice creams and ices for 
parties constituted pretty solid 
foundation stones for our manufac- 
turing venture. Solid enough, for- 
tunately, to enable us to withstand 
the price buyer, the chronic ob- 
jector and the cut-throat competi- 
tor. 

The effects of our retail activi- 
ties on consumer acceptance had 
not been confined to Chattanooga. 
Our retail store, acting as it 
had as a mecca for out-of-town 
visitors, had contributed gener- 
ously to the building of prestige for 
our products in the surrounding 
towns. 

Our sales and advertising appeals 
had always been and still are 
aimed at the so-called better 
classes. Our volume, however, has 
by no means been restricted to 
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these classes. But we figured that 
a product that was good enough to 
gain acceptance from the peopl 
who are in the best financial cir- 
cumstances will be acceptable to 
all others. 

That our retail store has con 
tributed so largely to the building 
of consumer acceptance for our 
products is due in no small measure 
to its location, size and appoint- 
ments. In these respects it stands 
alone in the community—bigger, 
better located, “distinctly different.” 
There is nothing else like it. Ther« 
are drug stores, cafes, restaurants. 
But not another big store given 
over exclusively to fine candies, 
ice cream and ices, soda and a 
noon-day luncheonette. And in 
this country, the opinion of the in- 
tellectuals, the deep thinkers, and 
the sophisticates to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the big things are 
the best things. Big office build- 
ings are more comfortable than 
little ones. Big automobiles ride 
better than small ones. And 
everything considered big stores 
give better value than little ones 
That’s why the biggest soda es- 
tablishment in town has good ad 
vertising value for the ice cream 
manufacturer who operates it. 

It should not be assumed, how- 
ever, that the operation of a retail 
store by a manufacturer is a bed 
of roses, or that the consumer ac- 
ceptance it helps to create needs 
no reinforcements, or that the ex- 
ample of retailing which it sets for 
other dealers is a panacea for 
dealer inertia. It is not. 


WHOLESALE OUTGREW RETAIL 


Since going into manufacturing 
the relation of our retail store to 
the business as a whole has com- 
pletely changed. Originally it, of 
course, constituted the major por- 
tion of our business. Today the 
retail volume compared with 
the wholesale is inconsequential. 
Therefore, it no longer commands 
the close attention that it once did. 
It has, in a sense, become a sort 
of red-headed  step-child,  fre- 
quently coming in for a lot of cuss- 
ing from the wholesale depart- 
ment personnel. In fact, today, 
practically no reliance is put on 
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What do YOU mean 


when you say 


“MARKET 
ANALYSIS?” 


Do you mean “product survey — 
or ‘‘basic analysis" —or “situation 
urvey —or “‘organization survey” 
—or a little of everything? Wouldn't 
you like to put your thumb on a defi- 
nition anyone could understand? 
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Get Lynn Ellis’ “Check-List Contracts” 
and see the subject clearly 


Here is a book that splits ‘‘market 
analysis” into its four logical divi- 
sions and makes it mechanically 
simple to line up a fact-finding job. 


Formal product survey,” for ex- 
ample. First a tabulated subject in- 
dex— you strike out what you don't 
want to know about, then estimate 
opposite each remaining subject 
the number of tests, interviews or 
questionnaires it will take to get 
the answer. 

Next a list of operations, also ar- 
ranged to let you cross off those that 
don't apply and afterward detail 
costs for the remainder. Finally a 
flexible contract form to starg¢}the 
vachinery and cover payments-and 
mntingencies. Aa. 


imilar sets of subject and®sétVite 

idexes to cover surveying thejsitu- 
ation through the advertisers\éyes 
—to cover independent checktup of 
client and competitive organizations 
—to provide for fundamental study 
of business through authoritative 
sources. 


ontract forms for all, providing 
payments at $1.00 a year up— 
flexible enough to suit extremes. 


LYNN ELLIS, 


Ample definitions handily tied up. 
All in all about first convenient tools 
ever offered publicly to the research 
man or buyer. 


Taking the kinks out of fact-finding 
is only a beginning. This book dis- 
sects eleven other major groups of 
advertising agency services, sets up 
a detailed operations list for each 
and a contract form to cover doing 
what you don't cross off. 


Form WC, the ‘Working Classifi- 
cation,” nails down floating termin- 
ology into eight galleys of concrete 
definition that advertising service 
sorely needs. 


Here are 100 pages (8x10%) of stuff 
you can put to work—an outline 
map on which you can sketcha ser- 
vice, build a service organization, 
lay out a cost system, check agency 
performance or do anything else 
which needs a functional check-list. 


Order This Book Today 


We can't describe this book in terms 
you know. There is nothing else like it. 
Some day you'll have a copy and wonder 
how you kept house without it. The 
sooner you get it, the sooner you'll begin 
to save time and confusion. Better oder 
today. The price is ten dollars, postpaid 
in the United States 


Inc. 


Advertising Relations 
and Management 


One Madison Avenue 


Room 346—Desk A5 


New York 
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the retail store as a means for fur- 
thering our manufacturing enter- 
prises. On the contrary, our 
whole manufacturing program, es- 
pecially in so far as our dealer re- 
lationships are concerned, is carried 
through just as it would be carried 
through if we were not or never 


had been in the retail business. In, 


our newspaper or other advertis- 
ing, for example, not even the 
most remote allusion is ever made 
to the retail store. The salesmen 
in the wholesale department are 
not permitted to make references 
to the retail store. If the matter 
is brought up by the customer, 
they simply discuss it as one re- 
tailer comparing his troubles with 
another. Bragging to dealers about 
how we “do it at the store” is 
cause for the severance of relations 
with the braggart. 

Our retail store is a consumer- 
acceptance builder and not a train- 
ing school for dealers—most of 
whom do not care to be trained 
anyhow, especially by outside ex- 
perts. Besides, we have an idea 
that a lot of our dealers could 
show us more things wrong with 
the way we operate our store than 
we could show them about the way 
they operate theirs. 

Our retail store was the daddy 
of our manufacturing business. It 
is the cause of our being manu- 
facturers and not one of the ef- 
fects. It was conceived and is 
still being carried on simply for 
its own sake, and not for any pos- 
sible influence it might have had 
or may still have on our manufac- 
turing ventures. The effects that it 
has had are purely by-products. 
But by-products are sometimes 
valuable. 

Our store is not operated to se- 
cure distribution against dealer re- 
sistance. It is not operated as a 
show place for the impressing of 
dealers. It is not conducted with 
a view to reducing resale price 
levels. It attempts to stimulate 
price maintenance. Prices are fre- 
quently higher than elsewhere— 
never lower. The quality stand- 
ards maintained do not permit low 
prices. 

Mr. and Mrs. Andy Consumer 
are still nosing around in the mar- 
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ket place and our retail store is 
telling it to Mr. and Mrs. Andy. 

Our retail activities have doubt- 
less given us a clearer under- 
standing of the dealer’s problem 
than we could have obtained in 
any other way. All of our sales- 
men must have had retail experi- 
ence, either in our own store or 
elsewhere, before they sally forth. 
Retail experience can be relied 
upon as a distinct advantage to 
manufacturers. But manufactur- 
ing experience cannot contribute 
much toward retail success. It’s a 
poor rule perhaps that won't 
work both ways. Nevertheless, in 
our judgment, this is one that will 
not. 

In conclusion we may summar- 
ize the results of our experience 
by stating that a manufacturer 
= profitably operate retail out- 
ets 

If it is not all ready to degener- 
ate into an alleged “school” for 
dealers. 

If his retail establishment pre- 
cedes his manufacturing venture. 

If his retail store is outstanding 
from a standpoint of location, size 
and’ service. 

If it’s conducted with a view to 
creating consumer acceptance 
rather than overcoming dealer 
resistance. 

If it’s operated for its own sake 
free from all motives of dealer 
sidestepping or dealer coercion. 


Made''Advertising Manager of 
“Packing and Shipping” 

D. E. A. Charlton, formerly business 
manager_of the Engineering and Mining 
Journal-Press, New York, has mn ap- 
pointed “advertising manager of Packing 
and Shipping, > of New York, and 
elected, ajdirector of Packing and Trans 
portation Publications, I Inc. ‘ 


“Suburban Coach Topics” 
Appointments 


Norris H. Evans has been appointed 
advertising manager of Suburban Coach 
Topics, New York. K. Presbrey Bliss 
is now general manager of that publi 
cation. 


R. B. Pearsall with Richard 
Fechheimer Agency 


Robert B. Pearsall, formerly on the 
display advertising staff of the New 
York World, is now with Richard 
Fechheimer, New York advertising 
agency. 
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The SYRACUSE HERALD 


Leads All Syracuse Newspapers in 


Local, National and Automotive 
Advertising 


In order to settle for all time the contro- 
versies regarding the advertising lineages 
published in the three Syracuse newspapers, 
the Herald on July 1, 1926, employed 
DeLisser Brothers, Inc., Accountants, to 
measure all Syracuse newspapers and the 
following lineages are: 


DE LISSER BROS. INC. FIGURES 
for 


July, August, September and October 


HERALD POST-STANDARD JOURNAL 

LOCAL 

2,466,616 lines 1,379,320 lines 1,396,868 lines 

NATIONAL 
515,624 lines 475,063 lines 375,317 lines 
AUTOMOTIVE 

345,497._lines 316,043 lines 217,859 lines 
TOTAL 

3,327,737 lines 2,170,426 lines 1,990,044 lines 


SYRACUSE (N. Y.) HERALD 


National Representatives 


PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN, Inc. 


2270 Madison Avenue Glebe Building 28 East Jackson Blvd. 
New York Boston Chicago 


507 Montgomery St. Leary Building Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
San Francisco, California Seattle, Washington Los Angeles, California 
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High Tension ~ 


Transmission 


Your advertising is just paper and ink until it 
gets under the cranial dome of a prospective buyer. 

DISTRIBUTION is just as big a problem in 
advertising as in the sale of commodities. 

ELECTRICITY furnishes a parallel worthy of 
study. For years we had to waste thousands of 
kilowatts of the magic juice beca use of inadequate 
transmission. High tension transmission solved 
the problem. Resistance is cut to the minimum 
—most of the power that goes out from the 


generators reaches its destination. 
If you are interested in HIGH TENSION 


TRANSMISSION in ADVERTISING you can 
get it through the A. B. P. type of Business Paper. 
In the Business Paper resistance has been elimi- 
nated. The power of the advertising message is 
not dissipated by diffusion; it does not have 
to fight indifference at the receiving end. 

Not only is the advertising power concentrated 
on actual buyers only but it is “stepped up” and 
amplified by auxilliary batteries of reader interest 
at the buying end of the line. 

Strange to say this kind of transmission costs 
less than the other kind. The cost of reaching 
a market with a buying power of hundreds of 
millions of dollars is startlingly low. 

If you are not using high tension transmission or 
if you want our advice on how to get even more 
out of it, drop us 4 line. We have nothing to 
sell and our advisory counsel is free to interested 
concerns. 
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THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


Executive Offices: 220 West 42nd Street, New York 


l A group of none but qualified publications reaching the principal fields of 
trade and industry 
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Any! Size Job 
isa 


MANZ SIZE 
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ERE, under a single roof, is manu- 
factured everything required for 
the complete printed job .. . Selling 
Ideas ... Copy ... Art ... Photogra- 
phy ... Engravings ... Electrotypes ... 
Typography ... Inks ... Printing... 
and Binding ... all consistently fine. 
And in the largest printing plant of its 

kind in existence Any Size Job 

is welcomed. 





MANZ CORPORATION 


4001-4053 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE CHICAGO 
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Exporters to Get Data on All 
Foreign Advertising Mediums 


The Department of Commerce Is Surveying Advertising Mediums in 
Every Country in the World 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Inx 

ROBABLY the most compre- 

hensive inquiry regarding for- 
eign advertising mediums ever 
undertaken is now under way. It 
promises to produce, by January 1, 
1927, the facts which advertisers 
usually want to know concerning 
5,000 important foreign publica- 
tions. Several months later, the 
conclusion of the inquiry will place 
on file at Washington all of the 
facts and information necessary to 
the intelligent selection of mediums 
in practically all of the civilized 
countries of the world. 

The work is being conducted by 
the Specialties Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, in co-operation with an ad- 
visory committee representing the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, the Association of 
National Advertisers and certain 
export advertising agencies. The 
information is being furnished by 
the United States consular officers 
in the form of answers to a ques- 
tionnaire sent to them last August. 
In commenting upon the project 
last week, Eric T. King, chief of 
the Specialties Division, explained 
that the inquiry is intended as an 
improvement on and a _ develop- 
ment of the Division’s file of 
information which was compiled 
several years ago. 

“Resulting from a questionnaire 
sent out in 1922,” he said, “we 
now have listed about 4,000 foreign 
publications. These were selected 
by consuls as being, in their opin- 
ion, suitable for American adver- 
tising. From time to time, the in- 
formation has been modified or 
revised; but. our only means of 
correcting the list has been the 
voluntary reports sent to us. Hence, 
it was felt that a complete revision 
after a comprehensive inquiry, and 
on a broader basis, was necessary. 
“Instead of leaving the selection 


of mediums to the consular officials, 
we have asked them to report on 
all regular publications that carry 
advertising, and on other mediums 
as well. Furthermore, owing to the 
desirability of having the informa- 
tion most in demand available by 
the first of the year, we have re- 
quested the foreign service to have 
a preliminary report covering lead- 
ing publications in our hands be- 
fore Christmas. This information, 
which will probably cover a total 
of about 5,000 publications, should 
be available by the first of the year. 
Completion of the reports will re- 
quire two or three months longer, 
and it will be late spring or early 
summer before we can furnish in- 
formation on all of the mediums 
listed.” 

When the work is completed, as 
Mr. King further explained, the 
Specialties Division will furnish, on 
request, lists of mediums by coun- 
tries. These lists will show, in the 
case of each publication, the name, 
date of establishment, language, 
place and time of publication, the 
size of page, probable reader in- 
fluence, and circulation. 

Experience has shown that, in 
the case of foreign publications, 
accurate circulation figures are dif- 
ficult to determine. On this point, 
the questionnaire presented three 
specific questions, asking for an 
audited figure, if any, the pub- 
lisher’s claim, and a reliable esti- 
mate from a named source. 


ALL RATE CARDS NOT AVAILABLE 


It is not the intention of the Di- 
vision to attempt to deal adequately 
with advertising rates. As many 
American advertisers in foreign 
countries know, rates are’ usually 
a variable quantity. But the Di- 
vision has called for rate cards in 
every instance, and where they are 
available it will answer inquiries 
regarding published rates. 

Besides the subjects mentioned, 
the questionnaire called for infor- 
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mation regarding the general char- 
acter of advertising carried in 
newspapers, and for reliable opin- 
ions from advertisers regarding the 
effectiveness of each paper as an 
advertising medium. Information 
regarding the general character, 
policies, political leanings and 
whether the publication is anti- 
American or not, is.also called for. 

Another question reads: “Which 
magazines, trade papers, and pro- 
fessional journals carry advertis- 
ing? Cover them in the same way 
as the newspapers. . ” And 
still another question asks : “What 


are the most important periodicals 


from other countries that circulate 
in your district?” 

All consulates are requested to 
send printed rate cards showing 
costs of such advertising mediums 
as posters and painted boards, ad- 
vertising display on the inside and 
outside of street cars and omnibuses, 
electric signs and motion picture 
slides. The questionnaire also calls 
for the names and addresses of 
distributors of advertising films, 
and of local advertising agencies 
doing a business in the preparing, 
placing and handling of advertis- 
ing, with American firms noted and 
as to whether they are branches or 
local enterprises. 

The final compilation of infor- 
mation will include the different 
languages and dialects used in each 
instance, a list of local and national 
trade directories, sample copies of 
publications for which reports have 
been submitted, photographs of 
outdoor advertising, and _ typical 
samples of posters. 

Besides the general questionnaire, 
an individual periodical report 
covers not only the items men- 
tioned, but also the period of 
publication, name and address of 
the publisher, area covered by cir- 
culation, subscription price, physical 
make-up, average number of pages, 
size of page, number of columns 
to the page, whether mats can be 
used, kind of paper used, kind of 
electrotypes which may be used 
(flat or curved), and colors used in 
printing. 

“It is our desire,” Mr. King con- 
cluded, “to compile only such facts 
and information as will enable ad- 
vertisers and agencies to select the 
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most” dépendable foreign publica 
tions and other mediums. We 
cannot, of course, furnish profes- 
sional advice, and all requests of 
that nature, or for specific recom- 
mendations, will be answered with 
the suggestion that specialists b 
retained.” 


E. W. Stone, President, 
Federal-Brandes, Inc. 


Ellery W. Stone has been elected 
president of Federal-Brandes, Inc., Sa: 
Francisco, radio apparatus, which was 
formed by. the consolidation of th: 
Federal elegraph Company of Cali 
fornia and the Brandes Products Co: 
pany, New York. Rudolph Spreckels 
president of the United Bank & Trust 
Company of California, is chairman of 
the board of directors. 

The other officers are: Vice-president 
in charge of production and assistant 
treasurer, Frederick Dietrich, who cor 
tinues as president of all the Brandes 
companies; vice-president in charge 
— and developments, M. ( 

ypinski; secretary, Augustus Taylor; 
treasurer, J. E. Godcharles, and assist 
ant secretary, Walter H. Dodd. D. § 
Spector, general manager of merchar 
dising, will direct the sales of the 
American, Canadian and English 
panies. 


Heads Massillon-Cleveland- 
Akron Sign Company 


Samuel Mollet, secretary and sales 
manager of the Massillon-Cleveland 
Akron Sign Company, Massillon, Ohio 
has been elected president and treasurer. 
He succeeds the late Nic Mollet. W. N 
Mollet, son of the late Nic Mollet, |} 
become secretary. 

George H. Coulter, who has been 
with this concern for the last ten years, 
and who was assistant to the preside 
has been made general sales manager. 


Large Gain in Vivaudou 
Profits 


V. Vivaudou, Inc., New York, toilet 
requisites, reports a net profit, after 
charges, of $1,145,949 for the first 
nine months of 1926, against $410,514 
for the same period in 1925. For the 
third quarter of this year, profits were 
$369,405, compared with $306,668 in 
the preceding quarter and $79,585 in 
the third quarter of 1925. 


Will Direct New Campaign 


for Radio Account 


The Westingale Electric Company, 
Chicago, manufacturer of radio appara 
tus, has placed its advertising account 
with the Wade Advertising agency, also 
of Chicago. Radio magazines, farm 
papers and direct-mail publications wi ll 
be used during the fall and winter. 
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GRAVEYARDS 


OME men like to point 

to the crowded condition 
in the “advertising graveyard”. 
As though there weren’t a lot 
of other graveyards! 

There is an “advertising 
graveyard” but, proportion- 
ately, it’s sparsely populated 
compared to the one labeled 
“General Business”. 

And if more business men 
adopted advertising under a 
policy of business building in- 


stead of business expediency, 


in our humble opinion they 
would have to iay off a few 


diggers in the “advertising 
graveyard”. 


MOSER & COTINS 


Sales and Advertising 
UTICA, N.Y. 


Meme : 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 

















A Road Trip to Brush the Cobwebs 


from Company Correspondents 


What Mixing with Customers May Do for the Man Who Writes the 
Letters 


By A. H. Deute 


OR years, this man had been 

signing his name over the title 
of “Assistant Sales Manager” and 
during that time he had handled 
the great mass of detail corres- 
pondence between customers and 
the sales end of the business which 
employed him. 

His chief had handled the more 
complicated work, but to the as- 
sistant had fallen the general run 
of mail of a more or less hum- 
drum nature. Names of customers 
were as familiar to him as the 
names of the stations through 
which he passed twice a day on 
his suburban local train. But the 


individual customers were about as 
familiar to him as were the towns 
through which he passed. He 


knew them from a distance, by 
name only. 

Last summer, his vacation took 
him up into the Northern part of 
New York State. He had just 
purchased an automobile and de- 
cided to put in most of his time 
touring about the country. The 
first day, he drove through a little 
town and saw. the big sign of a 
general merchandising store keeper. 
“Say,” he said to himself: “I 
ought to know that man—lI’ve 
written him enough letters. He’s 
the chap that was sore because we 
didn’t allow him that claim for 
shortage he was making a fuss 
about. Guess I'll look in and see 
what sort of a man he is. He 
hasn’t bought anything lately. 
Maybe he’s still peevish at the 
house.” 

So into the store this office man 
marched. Within a few minutes 
he was talking with the dealer. 
Sure—the dealer knew him by 
name—had often wondered what 
sort of a crotchety old codger he 
could be, tied up to his desk day 
in and day out. Mighty glad to 
see him. First man he’d seen from 


the house except salesmen who 
called on him. Glad to know 
somebody from the home office. 
_ It seems he hadn’t been order- 
ing anything lately because the son 
of a friend of his had taken that 
territory for a competing house 
and he had been turning the busi- 
ness that way. Confidentially, he 
didn’t care much for the salesman 
calling on him. Still, now that he 
knew somebody from the main of- 
fice, he’d be glad to get back into 
line. And then this letter writer 
did what was, for him, a bold 
thing. He suggested that they 
make up an order right on the 
spot. He’d like to send it in to his 
chief. He’d never called on a 
merchant before and never written 
an order before. 

That broke the ice. For two 
weeks, every day was spent mak- 
ing three or four calls on men 
whose names he was perfectly 
familiar with. Usually he had but 
to introduce himself and mer- 
chants greeted him with pleas- 
ure. To many of them he was an 
old friend. Here and there he got 
to the bottom of misunderstand- 
ings that hadn’t been entirely 
cleared up by mail. In fact, he 
knew that he accomplished some- 
thing for his house on every call 
he made. 

But those merchants did a great 
deal more for this correspondent 
and for his house than he realized 
at the time he called upon them. 
It was only when he got back to 
his desk and found that he was 
putting an entirely fresh view- 
point into his letters that he came 
to realize what occasional contact 
with the trade could mean to the 
man in the office who writes the 
letters. 

Talking to some fifty customers 
during a two-week period, put this 
man into a new frame of mind 
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UTUMN finds at least one of our 
wild brothersa pretty busy citizen. 
Hollow trees stored with food, crotches 
in high trees packed with leafy nests— 
the shrewd little squirrel makes ample 
ej heeage for the next generation, 
and lives on in places where man has 
exterminated most other wild creatures. 
Food for the new generation of busi- 
ness prospects, proper conditions under 
which to nurse them into full-grown 
customers—this might be one way of 
describing that modern adjunct of sales 
—advertising. And one way of making 
that advertising easily digestible is by 
the use of proper photo engravings. 
Just as the squirrel does not store bad 
nuts, the wise advertiser uses only the 
best—whether it be paper, typography, 


illustration or photo engraving. 


Gatchel & Manning, INc. 


C. A. Stinson, President 
[Member of the American Photo Engravers Association] 


Photo Engravers 


West Washington Square +2 230 South 7th St. 
Pat AOR tre Ts 
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Good Hardware hi,, 
all records fi, 
in the hardwaj, 


| foe a prosperous field, Good Hard- 
ware is a leader in prosperity. 


In the last six years, Good Hardware 
has shown a rate of growth unequalled 
in the hardware field which is noted 
for its strong, substantial publicatioiis. 
Good Hardware reaches every harfi-, 
ware dealer and every hardware jobber. 


It gives that complete coverage that 
every manufacturer needs. And ad- 
vertisers have proved time and again 
that Good Hardware is read in more 
hardware stores than any other maga- 
zine published. 


Advertising volume, naturally, has 
continued to increase at a steady rate. 


Trade Division 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
912 Broadway, New York City, New York 


The chart shows comparative amounts of money 
spent in Good Hardware for the first eleven months 
of this year and the same periods in previous years. 
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BOOT and SHO 


RECORDER 








Wherever women’s shoes are 
bought and sold the name “I. 
Miller” has come to mean a 
creation of footwear exquisite 
in beauty — authoritative in 
mode and meticulous in work- 


manship. The Boot and Shoe 





Recorder is a major influence —_ 
in keeping retail merchants in more. 
touch with the I. Miller styles A 


and policies. Soffe 
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which permitted his letters for 


months to come to carry a new 
message. : 

Now, when it is borne in mind 
hat that one correspondent writes 
sme forty to fifty letters a day 
and up, it becomes evident that 


Holding the customer is an all- 
important factor. Getting a cus- 
tomer is vital, but holding him is 
even more important. Yet in the 
holding of a customer, many a 
house works from a wrong per- 

Just what is meant by 

Does it 

mean holding his name on the 

books month after month and sell- 

ing him some merchandise each 
time the salesman calls? 

Isn’t there a much more im- 
portant factor involved in this mat- 
tr of holding the customer? And 
isn't that the question of selling 
the customer the maximum? Just 
keeping his name on the books may 
mean selling him some goods each 
month, but really having him for a 
full-line customer means much 
more. 


A ONCE-A-WEEK SALESMAN 


A few years ago, a young man, 
who later became the firm’s adver- 
ising manager, was trying to make 
a better job for himself than that 
of a stenographer. He was taking 
abusiness course by mail and had 
a distinct flair for letter writing. 
Here was the proposition he put 
u to his employer: “Give me 
wery Monday to work a little 
territory of some fifteen to twenty 
dealers. I want to have that much 
contact with the trade so that my 
letters won’t sound like office-boy 
stuf, And then give me 500 of 
the present customers to work on 
by mail.” 

He sold his employer the idea 
of letting him try the work. And 
thn he went at it. He fished out 
the duplicate invoices of each of 
those 500 customers over a period 
of six months. And then he tab- 
lated their purchases. He put the 
Rrious lines into separate classifi- 
ations. Soon he knew that one 
taler was buying the company’s 
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line of coffee, while another was 
buying no coffee. Plainly, the lat- 
ter was buying his coffee else- 
where. He found that certain 
dealers bought only their staples 
from his house. The paying spe- 
cialty items were evidently going to 
somebody else. And so on down 
the line, until he had a complete 
picture of each customer’s busi- 
ness. 

And then began the letters to in- 
dividual customers, talking up 
those lines which the customer was 
not buying. It developed that the 
same letter could generally be writ- 
ten to a dozen or more, sometimes. 
to as many as fifty or a hundred 
customers and before long a dupli- 
cating machine was put to work. 
But, to all intents and purposes, 
each one was a personal letter be- 
cause it covered a personal and sep- 
arate phase of that man’s buying. 

Naturally, business picked up 
where dealers had those personal 
and pointed letters. Just by way 
of illustration, here was what took 
place in one case: A grocer of 
the better class had, for many 
years, the exclusive local sale 
for a certain brand of coffee. He 
took great pride in the account. 
Several times he told the sales- 
man that he would buy most any- 
thing from his house, except cof- 
fee. And the salesman finally took 
it for granted and stopped talking 
coffee. 

But after this dealer had re- 
ceived a dozen or more letters over 
a period of time, drilling away at 
the coffee item, he turned one day 
to the salesman and said: “Maybe 
you'd better send me some of that 
coffee you’re featuring. Sometimes 
I think I ought to carry a second 
brand. And you people have surely 
been prodding me about coffee. 
Seems the folks in your home of- 
fice won't rest until I do a little 
something for them on coffee.” 

A second development resulted 
from this matter of tabulating sales 
by departments and that was clas- 
sifying sales by salesmen. Taking 
a dozen salesmen, each doing about 
the same volume of business per 
month, it nevertheless developed 
that one man sold heavily on one 
line, while another man attained 
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fine results on other lines. Each 
man seemed to have certain things 
which he overlooked selling. An- 
other series of letters was directed 
toward these men and the over- 
coming of these particular faults. 

Gradually this correspondent 
found himself growing stale. His 
letters seemed to lack that ring so 
essential to making them éasily 
readable. He was still making his 
Monday calls on the trade, but over 
a period of several years, those 
dealers had become commonplace. 
So he changed his method. He 
took an entire week off and went 
out with one of the salesmen and 
just listened. When the week was 
over, he had taken in unconsciously 
an entirely new assortment of facts 
and figures. He had developed a 
new sympathy for the grocer and 
his problems. He was in position 
to see things as the grocer saw 
them. And when he got back to 
his desk, he could again write let- 
ters that tended to carry the 
grocer with him. 

Therein lies the real advantage 
of the correspondent spending a 


certain amount of time in personal 


contact with the trade. It need not 
be often. Possibly a few days 
every two or three months will 
suffice. A week every three months 
should be ample. But without 
some kind of personal contact, let- 
ters are bound to become narrow 
and one-sided. 

The head of a business which 
gets much of its volume through 
letters and direct advertising makes 
a practice of having all of the 
carbon copies of first this man’s 
and then that man’s letters for the 
tT *t week put on his desk. And 
then he reads through them before 
he sends for the correspondent to 
talk them over. He does not go 
into the fine points of grammar 
and rhetoric. It is assumed that 
each correspondent can write in 
creditable English. But what he 
does look for is the human interest 
element in the letters. And there 
he does not look for sheer clever- 
ness or for catch phrases. What 
he tries to impress upon his men is 
the importance of being able to put 
themselves in the other man’s place 
and try to see his problems from 


INK 


his standpoint so that their letters 
may be in the nature of implied 
suggestions. 

A Western manufacturer of in- 
cubators did not seem to get the 
results from his follow-up letters 
that he felt he ought to get. He 
found no trouble in getting good 
stenographers and good correspon- 
dents with experience in follow-up 
letters. But they did not seem to 
get results. He himself was far 
from being a good letter writer. 
Still he read the letters that went 
out from his office and did not 
like them. He could not lay his 
hands on what was wrong, but he 
did feel that something was miss- 
ing. 

Then, one day, he had a happy 
thought. He went to the nearby 
town where the State Agricultural 
College was located and found a 
young woman who was the daughter 
of a leading poultryman and who 
was taking a course in poultry 
raising. She was to graduate that 
spring. He urged her to learn 
typewriting, and offered her a job 
in his office. 

She proved to be just the letter 
writer for whom he had been 
searching. She was far from 
being a literary genius. Her let- 
ters failed to have the polish and 
the grace of the products of the 
genuine correspondents. But he 
did not mind that. She could talk 
incubators and all sorts of poul- 
try problems with poultrymen and 
their wives. And she could put 
that same kind of talk into her 
letters. The incubator manufac- 
turer shrewdly put her in charge 
of his displays at the various 
county and State fairs where he 
exhibited. Here she had opportu- 
nity of meeting practical poultry 
raisers, many of them confirmed 
cranks on other makes of hatching 
machines. She had the chance to 
freshen up her arguments. Inva- 
riably she got back to her office, 
fresh with new ideas and new ar- 
guments. In addition to that, she 
had a new list of names which she 
had collected, names of people she 
had met personally and to whom 
she could write with a personal 
feeling of acquaintance. 

During the recent trouble in 
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Florida, a Northern manufacturer 
dealing with most of the jobbers 
in the South, made a good move 
which has already started to bear 
fruit. Practically all the Florida 
jobbers owed the firm money. 
Still, practically all of them needed 
more merchandise. Other masiu- 
facturers found themselves in the 
same situation. It was a grave 
question just how far a _ house 
could go with those Florida job- 
bers. It turned out later that con- 
ditions were not nearly so involved 
as at first seemed to be the case. 
However, right at the critical mo- 
ment, this house sent its credit 
man to Florida. The Florida job- 
bers regarded this as a real com- 
pliment. They appreciated the op- 
portunity to tell their stories at 
first hand. And the credit man 
had the salesman right along with 
him, so that when he had satisfied 
himself as to the credit position of 
a jobber, the salesman could take 
the order, the credit man approved 
it on the spot, and the jobbers felt 
greatly relieved and gratified. It 
goes without saying that for years 
to come that particular house will 
have no difficulty holding close 
personal contact with those jobbers 
and, everything else being equal, 
that house will be favored with the 
business. 

In passing, this credit man told 
me of an amusing incident which 
took place while he was in one 
jobber’s office. A competitor of 
his house had written a letter to 
that jobber explaining that under 
the circumstances the latter would 
have to make prompt payment on 
accounts that had fallen due. The 
jobber felt pained and annoyed. 
He tossed the letter to the visiting 
credit man and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Don’t bother about that,” the 
credit man said. “I know their 
credit man very well. He’s really 
a fine chap, but not being on the 
ground he can’t see things as they 
really are. He’s got himself all 
fussed up over what he’s seen in 
the newspapers. But if you like, 
I'll write him a letter tonight and 
tell him not to worry.” 

He wrote that letter to his 
friend, the other credit man, and 
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the entire matter was amicably ad- 
justed. But it goes without saying 
that the firm which had its credit 
man on the job profited. 

It is interesting to note the atti- 
tude of the buyer on this subject 
of somebody from the home office 
visiting him. The buyer does not 
regard the salesman as somebody 
from the home office. The sales- 
man is plainly a traveling man 
whose job it is to take an order 
away. Probably he lives in a 
nearby town. Often he is a local 
man. To the buyer, the sales- 
man is not a man from the home 
office. 

I was visiting one day with a 
wholesale grocer in a small job- 
bing center in a Southern State. 
He sat at the desk at which he had 
worked for thirty years. It 
seemed, as one looked about, that 
some of the books and papers 
must have been lying there all that 
time without being moved. The 
conversation drifted around to a 
particular Northern manufacturer 
from whom this jobber has bought 
steadily. “Yes,” he said, “I like to 
buy from those people. I feel a 
little closer to them than I do to 
anybody else in their line. You 
see, some years ago, one of their 
men from the home office made a 
trip down this way. They were 
looking for a plant site in this 
State. That man came in here and 
we visited one whole afternoon. 
I haven’t seen him since, but about 
once a year I get a letter from him 
and I write him one. And I’ve 
always felt that if anything went 
wrong, I could write to him and he 
would get it straightened out.” 

“How long was it since he was 
here?” I asked. 

“Let’s see,” he thought a mo- 
ment, “Oh, about ten or eleven 
years ago.” 


Annapolis, Md., Newspapers 
Sold 


The Annapolis, Md., Capitol, a daily, 
and the Annapolis Maryland Gazette, 


a weekly, have been sold by Ridgely 
P. Melvin to Talbot T. Speer and 
Harry G. Carroll. The new owners 
have been associated with Mr. Mel 
vin in the management of the two 
papers. 
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office 
- not Population 
body 1900—38,973 1920—60,331 
ales- 1910—52,127 1926—68,000 
man Assessed valuation $66,674,995 
rder Bonded debt, net 1,215,205 
na 
local 
ales- 
jome 
th a 
job- Street Paving. 
tate. Miles (including 1926 program) 
had 

It 
that Major establishments 
pers Minor establishments 67 
that Value of annual output $80,441,633 
The Output exclusive of P. R. R 23,004,100 
io a 
urer Merchants. 
ught 
re to Wholesale 
el a Y. M. C. A.—Library—Y. W. C. A—Gymnasium 
o to Churches 
You 
heir 
de a Transportation—On Pennsylvania railroad’s main line. 
vere Altoona & Logan Valley Electric Railway company operates 
this 32.33 miles of trolley lines in city, and a system of 57.90 
and miles in the city and suburbs. Bus lines cover sections not 
oon. reached by trolley cars. 
bout Altoona Manufactures—Steam and electric locomotives, 
him passenger cars, dining cars, freight cars, miscellaneous 
I've railroad equipment, silk products, bar iron, bricks, motor 
vent trucks, overalls and miscellaneous working garments, 
d he mattresses, caps, awnings, beverages, bread and bakery 

products, confectionery, ice, ice cream, meat packing 

was products and paper products and printing. 


mo- ° . 
-yen Altoona has one evening newspaper with a net 


paid circulation of over 28,000. It covers this 
progressive territory thoroughly alone. 


The ALTOONA MIRROR 
Altoona, Pa. 
Business Direct Frep G. Pearce, Adv. Mgr. 
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EMBERSHIP in the Agricultural 

Publishers Association means that 

the member farm paper endorses the con- 
structive principles of the Association. 


The A.P. A. farm paper publisher belongs 


to the A. B. C. and gives you audited prov 
able circulation statements. 


He maintains card rates and gives no spe- 
cial concession to any advertiser or agency. 


He stands for truth in advertising and pro 
tects legitimate advertisers by maintaining 
the reader's confidence. 
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He supports the Fair Play Policy that gives 
a square deal for every honest system of 
selling advertised merchandise. 


He co-operates with the Association in 
making it possible for that organization to 
furnish to advertisers and agencies farm 
market data impartially summarized from 
the combined survey departments of our 
entire membership. 


He believes and practices the farm paper 
Code of Ethics as enunciated by this As 
sociation, October 15, 1924. 


A. P. A. membership on a farm paper's pub- 
lication or letterhead isa mark of distinction. 
It indicates the publisher's acceptance of the 
responsibilities that go with the honor. 


vv wv 


Agricultural Publishers Association 
Victor F. Hayden, Executive Secretary 
33 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
& & 


“Prosperity Follows the Plow” 





Why and How Jewel Tea Sells 


Direct to the Consumer 


A Statement on the Policies and Methods of a Business Which Has Taken 
Its Products to the Consumer’s Door 


By O. B. Westphal 


Vice-President and General Manager, Jewel Tea Company, Inc. 


EWEL sells direct to the ulti- 
mate consumer a limited line 
of food products and household 
utilities and utensils. Our mer- 
chandise consists mostly of neces- 
sities, staples, or semi-staples. It 
is not in the articles handled, but 
in the method of distribution, that 
we are specialists. Our principal 
product, coffee, is sold not only by 
our method, but in corner gro- 
ceries, chain stores, drug stores, by 
peddlers and even in department 
stores and by mail order. It is 
sold in bulk and packaged; it is 
of innumerable grades and blends 
and a wide range of prices. We 
have abundant competition. 
Coffee is a thing universally 
used and about which most cus- 
tomers know very little. It is sold 
by the pound and consumed by the 
cup. Between the seller and the 
consumer stands the coffee maker, 
usually a housewife, who by her 
method of buying, storing, and 
brewing, may spoil the very best 
coffee, or make even a poor article 
palatable. Over her methods the 
ordinary seller has no control. 
The coffee merchant’s success or 
failure lies in the palm of the 
coffee brewer, the housewife, for 
she makes or ruins his product 
after it passes into her hands. 
Close contact with her and the 
exercise of as great an influence 
as possible over her methods are 
essential to the success of the mer- 
chant who sells good coffee and 
depends for his profits on the con- 
tinued patronage of a clientele of 
satisfied patrons. This commod- 
ity, therefore, is particularly well 
adapted for distribution direct to 
the consumer, by a house desirous 


Part of an address made before the 
annual meeting of the Association of 
National Advertisers at Atlantic City on 
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of building a permanent business 
on an article of quality, and re- 
taining its customers through their 
appreciation of g goods and 
convenient service. The desirabil- 
ity of such a service, however, must 
necessarily depend on the ability of 
the house to furnish a commodity 
that is always at its best when it 
is received by the consumer— 
which in our business is interpreted 
into terms of “Fresh Coffee’— 
regularly supplied to the con- 
sumer. 

Jewel sells all its products direct 
to the housewife consumer through 
employees known as service sales- 
men. Each service salesman has 
a permanently outlined set of 
routes or territory, and serves his 
regular customers on a schedule 
of calls made once every two 
weeks. Auto delivery cars are 
used, and the salesman on each call 
delivers and collects for goods 
ordered on his previous call, and 
receives the customer’s order for 
merchandise to be delivered two 
weeks later. The service salesmen 
are paid on a salary and commis- 
sion basis, and are under the su- 
pervision of branch managers lo- 
cated in distribution centers or 
branches. The salesmen turn in a 
record of their orders to the 
branch, get their goods from the 
branch store and report their 
transactions and turn in cash col- 
lected to the branch office. A sep- 
arate account is kept with each 
customer in what is known as a 
Route Book, postings being made 
by the salesman in the customer’s 
home. A duplicate record, posted 
by the salesman, is also kept in 
the customer’s possession. The 
salesman’s accounts are regularly 
checked and audited in the branch 
office. 

Jewel salesmen sell two distinct 
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classes of merchandise, known in 
the business as products and pre- 
miums. Our products consist of 
coffee (on which we get the major 
part of our volume), tea, extracts, 
spices, a select line of food prod- 
ucts, soaps and laundry products 
and a few toilet articles. Our pre- 
miums are mainly articles useful in 
the home, chinaware, silver, alu- 
minumware, kitchen utensils, lamps, 
small rugs, and other useful ar- 
ticles. Each class is a complement 
to the other, both appealing to the 
home and family interests of the 
housewife, the premium in many 
cases being useful in preparing and 
serving the product. The size and 
packing of the product unit is gov- 
erned by our schedule of service, 
being ordinarily a quantity suffi- 
cient to last the average household 
two weeks. In the case of coffee, 
it is a two-pound package. The 
premiums or household articles are 
always such as may be handled 
easily and transported by the sales- 
man in his small delivery car. They 
range in price from a_ five-cent 
special to a limit of slightly un- 
der $5. 

Both products and premiums are 
sold; we give nothing away, and 
avoid the suicidal mistake of rep- 
resenting the premium as a pres- 
ent. Our products are sold at 
prices well in line with those asked 
in groceries for equal quality; our 
premiums also are priced to meet 
competition. With every carton of 
products, the customer receives a 
profit-sharing credit of a fixed 
sum, ranging from three cents to 
twenty cents, dependent upon the 
product and size of package. These 
credits represent to her, not a gra- 
tuity or a cut in price, but a saving 
through our buying power, direct 
method of distribution, and avoid- 
ance of charge accounts in the 
ordinary sense. She is permitted 
to apply the credits toward pay- 
ment for premiums, which are ad- 
vanced to her on account. She 
may also buy our premiums for 
cash, just as she buys our 
products. 

Nothing is “peddled” from the 
delivery car; both products and 
premiums are sold from sample 
or description for delivery on a 
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later regular call. The salesman 
carries .with him on his car, aside 
from a few samples for use in tak- 
ing orders, only articles for which 
he has bona fide orders from regu- 
lar customers. 

There is nothing spectacular and 
nothing misrepresented or over- 
drawn in our proposition to the 
housewife. We guarantee high 
quality and give her reasonable 
price economy, but stress particu- 
larly the fact that there is further 
economy to be obtained by her in 
the careful use and not abuse of 
quality. Aside from that, our ap- 
peal is entirely to her desire for a 
convenient, courteous, thoughtful, 
accommodating and useful service. 
That our clientele is growing, our 
rate of customer turnover decreas- 
ing, and our business prospering, 
convinces us the American house- 
wife wants and appreciates what 
we have to offer through our di- 
rect service to her home. 

Going regularly into the homes 
of an average of 400 housewives, 
twenty-six times each year, the ser- 
vice salesman must be a man of 
pleasing personality, clean, cour- 
teous, prompt and respectful. He 
must gain and retain the custom- 
er’s good-will toward himself, as 
well as toward his merchandise 
and his company. He must make 
no claims that he cannot substan- 
tiate and must make good every 
assertion and promise he does 
make. He is authorized to guar- 
antee complete satisfaction with 
every purchase and is expected to 
make good that guarantee. Our 
salesmen are selected with these 
things in mind and are carefully 
trained to consider their custom- 
er’s interests their own, to value 
the housewife’s good-will above 
everything else, and build their 
own success and that of Jewel on 
the regular patronage of their 
satished customers. 

As the salesman must serve from 
thirty-five to fifty customers every 
day, the time he may spend with 
each one is very limited. He dis- 
plays a certain few selected arti- 
cles, both products and premiums, 
each trip. His display program 
and sales and service talk is 
changed and pre-arranged every 
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HIFTS in population compel shifts in selling 

and distributing tactics. 

No matter what your previous ideas were 
about the South—it’s time to get ‘Edited up to 
now — 

Nearly 30% of America now lives SOUTH. 

If your goods are to be sold to this 30% you 
will find you can reach and cover this area more 
cheaply and more effectively thru daily news- 
paper “copy” than any other form of advertising. 

Leaders in many lines are already running new 
1926-27 campaigns in Southern newspapers. 

Consult any recognized advertising agency for 
facts and figures on the South as it IS. 

Or write for any specific information to the 
advertising manager of any newspaper signed 
herewith. 
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Momentous Migration of 
Women Which the Nation 
is Now Under Wa eae 
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For General Information, Write 
Cranston Williams, Manager, = 
SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ ASSN. 
Box 468, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sell The South Thru 
SOUTHERN NEWSPAPERS 








ALABAMA 
Anniston Star 
Birmingham Age-Herald 
Birmingham News 
Huntsville Times 
Mobile Item 
Mobile Register 
Montgomery Advertiser 
Montgomery Journal 
Opelika News 
Selma Times-Journal 





SAS 
Fort Smith Times-Record 
FLORIDA 


Clearwater Sun 

DeLand News 

Fort Myers Press 
Gainesville Sun 
Jacksonville Journal 
Jacksonville Times-Union 
Miami Herald 

Miami News 

Palm Beach News 
Pensacola News-Journal 
Sarasota Times 

St. Augustine Record 


St. Petersburg Independent 
Times 


Tampa 

Tampa Tribune 

West Palm Beach Post 
GBORGIA 

Albany Herald 

Atlanta Constitution 

sam Her 

Au era. 

Columbus Ledger 


Rome News-Tribune 
Savannah Morning News 
KENTUCKY 

Lexington Herald 
LOUISIANA 
Alexandria Town Talk 
Baton Rouge State Times 
Lafayette Advertiser 
arles American Press 


States 
New Orleans Times-Picayune 
Shreveport Journal 
Shreveport Times 


MISSISSIPPI 
Biloxi-Gulf; Herald 
Columbus ercial-Dispatch 





Meridian Star 
Vicksburg Post 


CAROLINA 


Advance 


Raleigh News and Observer 


Winston-Salem Journal 

Winston-Salem Sentinel 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Charleston News and Courier 

Charleston Post 

Columbia 

Columbia State 

Rock Hill Herald 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga News 
Chattanooga Times 
Clarksville Leaf-Chronicle 
Columbia Heral 
Johnson City Chronicle and 

Staff-News 


Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Memphis 8 

Nashville Banner 

Nashville Tennessean 


Corsicana Sun 

VIRGINIA 
Clifton Forge Review 
Danville Register and Bee 

ews and Advance 
mes and World-News 
Staunton Leader and News- 
Leader 
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two weeks. The articles displayed 
and service factors emphasized are 
rotated so that every item and fea- 
ture is brought to every customer’s 
attention several times during the 
year. He is furnished with selling 
arguments, the facts as to each 
product and premium, carefully 
schooled in what he shall say and 
do, and how, and encouraged ‘to 
develop his own initiative by put- 
ti@e into use what he has been 
taught about selling. 

He is instructed to follow up the 
sale of each article, to insure that 
it gives satisfaction, and to keep 
the customer supplied continously 
with every Jewel product she has 
tried and found to her liking. Cof- 
fee being so important an item 
with us, he devotes special atten- 
tion to that service. He learns the 
number of coffee drinkers in each 
customer’s family, their tastes and 
preferences, how she stores and 
brews the coffee, how much she 
uses per cup, and what service she 
requires to keep her continually 
supplied without accumulating an 
overstock to deteriorate with age. 
While he supplies enough to pre- 
vent her from being compelled to 
buy elsewhere between calls, he is 
equally interested to avoid oversell- 
ing. He makes himself her coffee 
adviser as well as coffee supplier. 


GOOD COFFEE IS ECONOMICAL 


While good coffee costs more per 
pound than poor, it also goes 
further, makes more cups per 
pound than the inferior article, if 
properly prepared. It is, therefore, 
more economical for the house- 
wife who is informed. This fact, 
coupled with the five cents profit- 
sharing-credit she receives with 
every pound purchased, makes it 
possible for the Jewel salesman to 
accomplish a very definite saving 
for the customer on her coffee 
budget;. while at the same time, 
giving her a fine, uniform, fresh 
and delicious beverage. He is 
trained to do this. 

With many of our other prod- 
ucts, a similar situation exists, and 
our salesman establishes a like re- 
lationship with the customer affect- 
ing as large a portion of his line 
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as is possible. If he introduces a 
product and is told that the cus- 
tomer is supplied, he makes note 
of the quantity she has and brings 
the item again to her attention 
when he has reason to feel that 
she is ready to restock. As already 
stated, once she is supplied with 
the Jewel brand, he makes it his 
business to keep her supplied, 
whether it be coffee or any other 
of some fifty items. 

No doubt, it has already oc- 
cured to you that such a system of 
direct distribution requires trained 
salesmen and thorough supervi- 
sion. That is very true, but so 
does any effective and efficient 
system today. Jewel supervision 
is very thorough and strictly con- 
trolled by the home office. Our 
field supervising forces is com- 
posed solely of men who have risen 
through merit from the ranks of our 
service sales organization and have 
been trained in all their duties. 
Every salesman is selected by a 
branch manager and directly under 
his control. The branch manager 
is assisted by a corps of head sales- 
men who go on their routes with 
the service salesmen and person- 
ally supervise, train and retrain 
them. The branch manager also 
spends a portion of his time every 
week with his salesmen in the 
homes of their customers, this for 
his own benefit, as well as that of 
the salesman; it keeps the manager 
in touch with the consumer and, 
through him, keeps the company 
executives in touch with the re- 
quirements of their trade and the 
housewife’s reaction to every com 
pany product and policy. Conven 
tions and training schools are ever) 
year conducted by home office ex 
ecutives for managers and head 
salesmen. Frequent sales meetings 
are held in the branches and, 
yearly, the responsible company ex- 
ecutives visit every branch, hold 
meetings and meet personally every 
salesman in the organization. We 
call ours a “business of personal 
contact,” and emphasize the point 
by getting the contact ourselves. 

Every Jewel salesman knows 
the company’s president personall; 
and shakes his hand at least once 
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every year. This also is true of 
his relations with the other respon- 
sible officers and executives. This 
makes it easy for us to insist that 
he know his customer and her 
needs. Moreover, he gets the com- 
pany’s policies, plans and expecta- 
tions in outline at first hand from 
those who are responsible for them. 
This personal touch with the sales- 
man, and through him with the 
customer, is the secret of 90 per 
cent of Jewel’s success. Direct 
control of distribution all the way 
through ‘to the ultimate consumer 
alone makes it: possible. 

As aids in training the sales- 
men, we provide printed manuals 
outlining company policies, effec- 
tive sales and service methods and 
the selling points of all our prod- 
ucts. As the basis for all his 
training and the standard by which 
he may measure all he does and 
says in his customer’s home, we 
have each salesman commit to 
memory a statement, known as 

‘The Jewel Way.” 

For the customer, we maintain 
in our home office a home service 
division, under the direction of a 
woman who is a trained expert in 
home economics. She has contact 
with Jewel customers through “The 
Jewel News,” a sixteen-page roto- 
gravure magazine issued monthly 
and carried by the salesmen into 
the home of every Jewel customer. 
The material in this magazine is 
keyed to the housewife’s needs and 
viewpoint. While, of course, it 
advertises and promotes Jewel 
products, premiums and _ policies, 
it also carries much matter that 
is, from our standpoint, entirely 
unselfish and intended to aid the 
housewife in solving her many 
problems of home management and 
child culture. This magazine has 
been invaluable during the past 
three years as an aid and support 
for the salesman, as a means of 
correcting misapprehensions given 
to customers by incompetent sales- 
men and as a builder of customer 
good-will and appreciation. “The 
Jewel News” has helped us to 
train our salesmen in better meth- 
ods. and in closer adherence to 
Jewel service policies. It sets 
before the customer a high stand- 
ard for him, and, as he delivers 
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it to her personally, he is com- 
pelled to feel his responsibility to 
make his service to her check with 
that standard. 

We, of Jewel, do not look upon 
direct distribution as an easy way 
of making money, but as a very 
effective and economically sound 
method of serving the American 
public, returning a profit to the 
organization employing it in pro- 
portion as it supplies a consumer 
need in a convenient way, with 
reasonable economy, and is care- 
fully, intelligently and thoroughly 
supervised. 


Morse Income 


Gains 

Fairbanks, Morse & Company, Chi- 
cago, pumps, scales, etc., report a net 
income of $2,446,101, after charges, for 
the first nine months of 1926, against 
$2,209,647 tor the similar period last 
year. Net income for the third quarter 
of the current year is $813,029, com- 
pared with $1,108,059 in the preceding 
quarter and $931,908 in the third quar- 
ter of the pervious year. 


J. H. Latchford with Geyer 


Agency 

J. H. Latchford = joined The Geyer 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, advertising 
agency, in charge of outdoor advertis- 
ing. He has been with The Procter 
& Collier Company, Inc., Cincinnati. 
He was at one time with the former 
Thos. Cusack Company at Chicago. 


Heads Black & Decker Export 


Department 

C. M. Peter has been placed in com- 
plete charge of the export department 
of The Black & Decker Manufacturing 
Company, Baltimore, Md. He recently 
returned from England where he su- 
pervised the formation of Black & 
Decker, Ltd., London. 
' 


* Fairbanks, 


Joins H. Lesseraux Agency 


Spencer Huffman, formerly promo- 
tion manager of the Washington Post. 
and, more recently, service manager of 
the Horn-Shafer Company, Baltimore, 
is now associated with the H. Lesser- 
aux Advertising Agency, Baltimore, 
Md., as account executive and super- 
visor of direct-mail advertising. 


TenBrook-Viquesney Appoints 
L. W. Arnold 


Lathrop W. Arnold, formerly adver- 
tising manager of Curtis Lighting, Inc., 
Chicago, has been appointed manager 
of the copy department of TenBrook- 
Viquesney, advertising agency, Chicago 
and Terre Haute, Ind. 
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Southern Agriculturist more 
probably than any other one fac- 
tor in the South, has been instru- 
mental in the changed attitude of 
the jobber toward advertised lines. 
In season and out, we have shown 
them the value of advertising in 
increasing sales and in securing 
quick turn-over of advertised mer- 
chandise over private brands and 
unadvertised, price-cutting goods. 


Today hundreds of jobbers 
know from experience that an ad- 
vertising campaign in Southern 
Agriculturist on the lines they sell 
has uniformly resulted in increased 
sales. 


This present attitude is accu- 
rately expressed in a letter written 


Southern A¢griculturist 
More Than 501,000 Every Issue 


B. Kirk Rankin, Publisher 
JAMES M. RIDDLE COMPANY, Special Representative 


Chicago New York 






Your Souther 


be WE know that Southern Agricul- 
turists are friends of the jobbers.”* 


Kansas City 


SI 


*Excerpts from Jobbers’ 
to Manufacturers. 


letters 


“Se 


to a manufacturer by one of his 
largest jobbers, from which we 
quote: 


*“We have never seen a 
line that we sold that the de- ent 
mand was not greatly im- 
proved through advertising in 
Southern Agriculturist.” 


This constructive work is so 
noteworthy that Southern Agri- 
culturist is recognized as having 
introduced more products to the 
Southern Market through _its 
columns than any other Southern 
paper. 

Let us assist you in your mer- 
chandising work in the South. 


Nashville, Tennessee 


San Francisco 
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Agriculturist 
.jreaches a larger 
~“Tnumberof pres- |j\// 
ent and poten- | i 
tial buyers of | |i 








your product 


{than any other 
{paper in the 
South,” writes 
one of the 

largest jobbers 

in the South.* 4 
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500,000 e 


Sept 
inv? 
~ club 
subscribers say — - 
whe 
he 
s 
P , 2 Ron 
‘We've been reading Our Sunday for 
arti 
Visitor every week for more than ond 
seven years in our family.” ing 
tte ‘ dev 
When you buy space in this national Is 
* you 
religious weekly whose readers have I 
of 
stuck to the fold for an average of I a 
. eas 
7.2 years, you buy productive space— las 
. . ner 
plus attention, interest, and confidence tou 
° sug 
in what you have to sell. litt 
wh 
« 
And since an one-inch advertisement har 
. ° the 
gives you entrance into over 28,500 int 
. of 

homes for every dollar invested— 
Our Sunday Visitor is well worth A 
. . - 
your earnest consideration. 4 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR |] : 


The National Catholic Weekly 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


Eastern REPRESENTATIVES WestTERN REPRESENTATIVES us 
HEVEY & DURKEE ARCH CLEMENT & SON al 


15 West 44th Street 163 West Washington Street a 
New York City Chicago, Il. I 


*NOTE: These figures are obtained from questionnaires stunned € 
by 3,000 subscribers. 
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Who Writes 
“Printers’ Ink?” 


Hoverroor Hosiery Company, 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

I don’t know what my number is in 
making this suggestion but I will be 
brash and crash right ahead and make 
it. Why can’t Printers’ Inx tell us 
who writes its contents? 

For example, when I find an article 
entitled “‘Words That Move,” in the 
September 30 issue I not only feel like 
inviting Arthur H. Little to join my 
club and have dinner on me and so on 
but I am inordinately curious about 
where he tends bar and what size apron 
he wears and so on. 

Suppose you had a little six-po'nt 
Roman parenthetical elucidation directly 
fornest his name at the head of the 
article and in that give us his Bertillon 
and finger prints. 

I’d like it greatly, so of course hav- 
ing explained to you that one reader, out 
of Lord knows how many, has and will 
develop a bump of personal, curiosity, 
I suppose you will make that change in 
your style. 

Now that I have burned up this much 
of your day I may as well admit that 
I am offering this suggestion partly to 
ease my own conscience because our 
last correspondence was on Hart Schaff- 
ner & Marx stationery from my end 
touchin’ upon an’ appertaining to a 
suggestion you made that I poke a 
little fun at some of the sad young men 
who wield copy pencils. 

Since we .had that correspondence I 
have taken a lacrimose farewell from 
the coat and pants business and plunged 
into the—shall I say optical ecstacies 
of er stockings as promotion manager. 

J. F. Corrican. 









N interesting letter, Mr. Cor- 

d rigan, and a suggestion which 
we are following in the way which 
we consider most logical. In the 
first place, about the author of the 
article you liked: “Words That 
Move.” Arthur H. Little is the edi- 
tor of Business Detroit, Mich., and 
a frequent and valued contributor 
to Printers’ Ink, and his title is 
now being signed to his articles. 
Our method .of telling who writes 
the contents of Printers’ INK has 
usually been to put the man’s name 
and his title immediately above the 
article he has written. Printers’ 
InK has always been a clearing 
house of information in which 
executives in certain lines of in- 


dustry write down their problems 
and how they solve them for the 
benefit of other men in other lines. 
Let us look over the October 21 
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issue of Printers’ INK, for ex- 
ample, to see who wrote it. The 
first article is by K. G. Merrill, 
vice-president, M. B. Skinner Com- 
pany, who tells from the expe- 
rience of his own company how 
each salesman covers the entire 
country, and why his individual 
salesmen have no definite territory. 
The next signed article is by 
Henry Field, president, Henry 
Field Seed Company. The title is 
self-explanatory. The next is by 
B. Sweatt, treasurer, Minne- 
apolis Heat Regulator Company. 
Other signed articles appearing in 
this issue are by James O’Shaugh- 
nessy, executive secretary of the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies; G. A. Binz, man- 
ager of sales and advertising of 
the American Schaeffer & Buden- 
berg Corporation, maker of indus- 
trial instruments and other instru- 
ments of precision. He writes 
this time concerning a successful 
method of compensating industrial 
salesmen. A signed article follows 
by Frank M. Barber, a letter 
specialist. The one after that 
is by Chester M. Wright, head 
of the International Labor News 
Service and one of the leading 
spokesmen for the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, a frequent con- 
tributor to Printers’ Ink. John 
B. Whalley who writes the next 
article is a general merchant of 
Kinsella, Alberta, Canada. H. A. 
Barton is vice-president of ‘the 
Albert P. Hill Company, advertis- 
ing agents. W. Livingston Larned 
is vice-president of the George 
Ethridge Company and a frequent 
contributor to Printers’ INK. > 
Wolff is treasurer of Hughes, 
Wolff & Co., advertising agents. 
There also appear in this same 
issue two articles by James True, 
Printers’ INK’s special Wash- 
ington correspondent. With the 
mass of material in Washington 
of value to manufacturers, it seems 
advisable to Printers’ INK to 
keep a full-time Washington cor- 
respondent on the job in the na- 
tion’s capital. We are one of the 
few business papers to have such a 
correspondent. 
The remainder of the material 
in this issue of Printers’ INK is 
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written by members of the edi- More House Magazine Title 
torial staff, which now numbers Regi d 

egistere 
twenty-one men, three of whom are ae 7 » } 
located in our Chicago office, and _UNLOP +IRE | an Goons Co, 
thirty-six news correspondents in Toronto, Ont. 
all parts of the country who send — of a ao — 

. : “a ill you please include “The Stirrup” 
us —— each amma hye Sol in the list of company paper titles 
respon ents are situate i_the fol- registered by you? A copy of the first 
lowing cities: Baltimore, Philadel- issue is attached. This sheet, as you 
phia, Boston, Atbany, Hartford, will readily note, is purely a “contact” 


‘ between the advertising department and 
Providence, Buffalo, Toledo, Cleve- the Dunlop travelers. It has nothing 
land, Indianapolis, Detroit, Salt to do with our dealer paper entitled 


Lake City, Minneapolis and St. “Pure Para,” already registered by you. 


- As far as we could find from a 
Paul, Milwaukee, Seattle, Port- quick search of back issues of Printers’ 
land, Kansas City, San Francisco, Inx this title “The Stirrup”—which 


Los Angeles, Little Rock, Louis- we have carried around in our pocket 
ville, New Orleans, Dallas, Mon- “fo it will'really make no difference as 
treal, Toronto, Tulsa, Springfield, the circulation is only in Canada. 
Mass., Birmingham, Ala., Atlanta, Duntor Tire & Rusper Goons Co., 
Ga., St. Louis, Rochester, Grand a + Sei 
Rapids, Richmond, Tampa, Day- Advertising Monager 
ton, and San Antonio. —— 

Now, Mr. Corrigan, we have Tue Reriners O11 Company, 
told who wrote one particular is- Darton, Onto 


. 2 , Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
sue of Printers’ INK. You will We are sending you under separate 


find the same type of individuals cone. onty of our house-organ which 
writing the Printers’ InK Publica- Wf ye been running for two years. 


| We call it the Roco “Flash and Fire” 
tions each week and month. Our and would appreciate it if you would 


publications have been built on the agus 28 * this name fe registered in 
inci seek) j your es by anyone else using it as 

principle of seeking out leaders in the name of an employees’ magazine. 

business and persuading them to [If not, we would like to register it in 

tell in print their experiences and your files. ? 

conclusions. We are proud of our Tue Reriners Orr Company 

contributors and_ collaborators, 

business men who are willing to Les Anemas 

share their experiences with other Editor of Printers’ Ink: _ 

men. Such men are helpful forces You p doubt -_ registered a 

. : : . name of our external house-organ “The 

in the progress of industry. The Pick-up.” However, we were wonder 

owner of an oil burning device ing if you had registered the name of 

may profit by the proved expe- our internal house-organ, called, “The 
. : , 

rience of a candy manufacturer, a a Idea. 

k f bes find solution If there are other firms who are 
maker OI pancakes find a solutr using either of these names, we would 
for his sales compensation prob- appreciate your advising us. 
lem in an article by a life insur- Thanking you in advance for the 

« E Pam , service, we are 
foce executive.—[Ed. RINTERS Riueuein ‘Paditen: Sesvecs 
NK. inhi 


Unitep Parcet Service 


Piso Account to Hoyt Agency 


Galveston “News” Buys The Piso Company, Warren, Pa. 


“ ° ” Piso’s cough syrup, has placed its ad 
Tribune vertising account with the Charles W. 
The News Publishing Company, Inc., Hoyt Company, Inc., New York adver 
Galveston, will publish the Galveston tising agency. Newspapers and maga 
News and the Galveston Tribune. The zines will be used in a fall and winter 
Tribune having recently been purchased advertising campaign. 
The_ Galveston News, Inc., from -_ 
- sk Cohen, publisher, and his Jewel Tea Sales Increase 
The officers of The News Publishing The Jewel Tea Company, Chicago 
Company are the same as _those of reports sales of $10,975,009 for the first 
The Galveston News, Inc. They are: forty weeks of 1926. This compares 
W. L. Moody, Jr., president; Louis C. with $10,441,620 for the corresponding 
Elbert, vice-president and general man- period last year, a gain of 5.1 per cent. 
ager, and Silas B. Ragsdale, secretary Sales routes for this period totaled 
and treasurer. 1,072 in 1926 and 1,039 in 1925. 
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94% “Renewals 


| geen PERCENT 
of the contract adver- 
tisers in the Forum in 1926 
have renewed their con- 
tracts for space in 1927, and 
at increased rates. This is 
striking tribute to the value 
already received, as well as 
recognition of the maga- 
zine as a rising market for 
quality advertising. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


FORUM 


America’s Quality Magazine of Controversy 


247 PARK AVENUE NEW YORE 
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Advertising 
Commission to Discuss 
Educational Campaign 





Five-Year Program, Designed to 
Teach the Economics of Adver- 
tising to the Public, Will Receive 
Major Attention at Fall Meet- 
ing of Advertising Commission 
of the International Association. 





REATION of a better public 

understanding of advertising 
will be the keynote of the fall 
meeting of The Advertising Com- 
mission of the International Ad- 
vertising Association, at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago, on 
November 15 and 16, according to 
an announcement by the chairman, 
W. Frank McClure, vice-president 
of Albert Frank & . Company, 
Chicago. 

Definite launching of the move- 
ment, involving a five-year pro- 
gram, to develop a more intelligent 
appreciation of the benefits of ad- 
vertising among people generally 
will come at the meeting, when a 
Commission committee of eighteen 
representatives of various fields of 
advertising will be organized to 
prepare plans for a far-reaching 
educational campaign. 

A generous part of the morning 
program on November 15 has been 
set aside for discussion of this 
educational undertaking. The dis- 
cussion will treat such questions as 
these: “Has advertising raised the 
standards of living?” ; “Has adver- 
tising reduced the cost of products 
to the consumer?”; “What is the 
relation of advertising to public 
health?” and “What is the educa- 
tional value of advertising ?” 

Plans for the 1927 convention of 
the International Advertising As- 
sociation will be reported by Joseph 
Moorhead, of Denver, chairman of 
the local convention committee. 
C. T. Fairbanks, of Chicago, will 
discuss the outlook for advertising 
exhibits at the convention. 

The meeting will be addressed 
by ‘°. K. Woodbridge, president of 
ths International Advertising As- 
sociation, and Edward L. Greene, 
director of the National Better 
Business Bureau who will discuss 
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the new plans of the bureau. Fred 
M. Randall, the Fred M. Randall 
Company, Detroit, will speak at a 
luncheon meeting. 

Other speakers and their sub- 


jects will be as follows: Merritt 
Lum, W. Shaw Co., Chicago, 
“What the Associated Business 
Papers Are Doing to Make 
Advertising Pay the Advertiser 
Better”; Theodore R. Gerlach, 


Gerlach-Barklow Co., Joliet, IIl., 
“What the Advertising Specialty 
Association Is Doing to Make Ad- 
vertising Pay the Advertiser Bet- 
ter”; and Ezra W. Clark, Bucha- 
nan, Mich., “Educational Activi- 
ties of the Industrial Advertisers 
Association.” 

Chairman McClure will preside 
at all sessions. 





Doty & Payne Becomes 
Doty & Stypes, Inc. 


Doty & Payne, publishers’ represen 
tatives, have been succeeded by Doty 
& Stypes, Inc., with offices at San Fran 
cisco, Portland and Los Angeles. Wal 
ter L. Doty, president is in charge of 
the San Francisco office; A. W. Stypes, 
former publisher and advertising direc 
tor of Western Farmer, Portland, is 
vice-president in charge of the Port 
land office, and E. M. Bixby is secre 
tary-treasurer. W. H. Grubbs remains 
in charge of the Los Angeles office. 





Congoleum-Nairn Elects 
A. W. Hawks President 


Alfred W. Hawks, vice-president and 
general manager of Congoleum-Nairn, 
Inc., Philadelphia, has been elected 
president. He succeeds Frank B. Fos 
ter, who continues as a member of the 
board of directors. Mr. Hay. kes joined 
Congoleum-Nairn last July. He prev 
iously had been vice-president and gen 
eral manager of the General Chemical 
Company, New York. 


G. O. MacConachie with 


Brieger Press 

G. O. MacConachie, for the last three 
years advertising director of the Dun- 
lop Tire and Rubber Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has become vice-president in 
charge of new business for the Brieger 
Press, New York. He formerly was 
advertising manager of Joseph P. Day, 
Inc., New York. 








“Manufacturers News” 
Appoints Representative 


Manufacturers News, Chicago, has 
appointed C. F, Chatfield, publishers’ 
representative, New York, as its East- 
ern advertising representative. 
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Reaching Purchasing Power 


HERE is such a thing as talking to pur- 

chasing power and not reaching it. A 
medium may claim an extra large purchas- 
ing power audience. But, it also must be 
able to combine purchasing power with 
more than average reader responsiveness to 
editorial and advertising contents. 


The Financial World had a subscription 
renewal percentage for the first nine months 
of this year averaging 74;°5 per cent. That 
is proof of more than wvmtiane reader respon- 
siveness and confidence. 


Subscribers to The Financial World have 
an unusually high purchasing power. *For 
example: 

Ensley, Ala. 
Mr. Louis Goenthes, 


c/o Financial Wo 
53 Park Place, New York, N. Y¥. C. 


Dear Sir: 


At the present time I have in cash $60,000 which is draw- 
ing four per cent in a Savings nk. 

I realize that the prices of stocks are high at the present 
time and I am writing you for your advice as to whether it is 
the right thing for me to continue holding this money liquid 
awaiting a favorable o Sopecentty to get into the market. 

I would be plea to have you advise me the proper 
course to pursue, also what stocks or bonds you recommend 
buying at the present time, if you deem it advisable to do so. 


Yours very truly, 


*Similar letters received daily stating amounts from $5,000 to 


Why delay in making use of a nearly 100% 
medium that enables the advertiser to reach 
an extra large purchasing power for neces- 
sities and luxuries? 


For further information address 


FINANCIALWORLD 


America’s Investment Weekly 
53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1902 Member A. B. C. 
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HE WASHINGTON DAILY NEWS cele- 

brated its fifth anniversary November 8 with a 
circulation of 70,781. Its steady growth reflects its 
standing in the community. 


THE NEWS is a “tabloid,” but this is descriptive 
of page size only—not of editorial character. 


THE NEWS is a five-column newspaper—clean, 
constructive, and informative, edited for intelligent 
people. From the decks of the Mayflower to Chevy 
Chase, THE NEWS is welcomed as a newspaper 
of standing by the permanent Washington popula- 
tion, by Government workers and officers, and by 
legislators. 


WASHINGTON NEWS 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


REPRESENTED BY ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC., 250 PARK AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 
MEMBER A. B. C. MEMBER UNITED PRESS 
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Letting the Customer 
Decide 
MANUFACTURERS, as. wel 


as other business organiza- 
tions contemplating a change in 
customer or distributor relations 
might consider a plan that is now 
being employed by the Fifth 
Avenue Coach Company, of New 
York. 

This public utility has always 
been extremely careful in adopt- 
ing policies that will meet the ap- 
proval of the majority of its 
passengers. 

Service, Civility and Loyalty are 
the three things that the company 
aims to give each passenger. 

The question “Shall the Pay- 
As-You-Enter System Be Con- 
tinued?” is now an important one 
with the company. Instead of de- 
ciding for itself what course to 
follow, the passengers are to make 
the decision. The final decision 
depends on the outcome of a vote 
which was taken on November 8. 

For a week before the date set, 
the company distributed through 
conductors a pamphlet giving the 
details of the plan. It presents the 
proposition in such a courteous 
and sincere manner that it is re- 
printed in full. 


To Our Patrons 

The ‘“Pay-As-You-Enter” system of 
fare collection was made effective on 
our coaches last July, with the ap- 
proval of the public authorities, to 
meet an emergency condition of that 
time It has been continued as an 
experiment in the interest of improved 
service 

Letters received by us disclose a dif- 
ference of opin’on concerning the sys- 
tem. One criticism contends that the 
conductor is hampered in gathering 
fares, thus causing platform congestion 
and delay. To meet this we installed, 
for trial, improved automatic fare boxes 
on 65 of our coaches. 

Because we desire at all times to base 
operating policies on the convenience 
and satisfaction of those who use the 
coaches, we promised that, after a 
thorough test, a vote would be taken 
and the judgment of our passengers 
ascertained as to the value of the new 
system. The actual experiences of our 
patrons place them in a_ position to 
give valuable advice in this matter in- 
volving their interests so closely. _ 

Accordingly, a vote on the question 
will be taken on Monday, November 


8, 1926, or, if that day be inclement, 
on the 


next succeeding pleasant day. 
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We shall appreciate a frank expres- 


sion of your views, based on your ex- 
perience and observation of conditions, 
including the use of automatic fare 
boxes. There will be handed to you 
on the above date a ballot, upon which 
we hope you will vote either for or 
against the present method of fare col- 
lection, so that we may determine the 
prevailing sentiment. 


Firtu Avenve Coacn Company, 
Frepertc T. Woop, 
President. 
New York, Nov. 4, 1926. 


Pratt & Lambert Elect Officers 


Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y., varnish, enamel and lacquer 
manufacturer, has elected A. D. Graves, 
president. He had been senior vice- 
president and succeeds the late James 
H. McNulty. J. N, Welter is chair- 
man of the board of directors. H. E. 
Webster, formerly secretary, is now 
senior vice-president. J. P. Gowing, 
who continues as manager of railway 
sales, was also made a vice-president. 
The new treasurer is W. P. erheim, 
director of advertising for the last 
nineteen years. R, Lindsay, who 
continues as general sales manager, wag 
elected assistant treasurer. 


Good Grape Appoints Nelson 


Chesman 
The Good Grape Company, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., beverages, has placed 


its advertising account with The Chat- 
tanooga office of Nelson Chesman & 
Company, advertising agency. News- 
paper and outdoor advertising will be 
used during the 1927 season. 

This agency has also been appointed 
to direct the advertising of the Acme 
Sales Company, Charlotte, N. C., sell- 
ing factor of textile yarns. The Acme 
company will conduct a fall and winter 
campaign in textile publications. 


Dyanshine Owners Buy 
Another Shoe Polish Business 


The Barton Manufacturing Company, 
St. Louis, Dyanshine shoe polish, has 
purchased the Oil Glow Shoe Polish 
Company, of Fremont, Ohio. 

T. A. Morrow, who had been presi- 
dent and sole owner of the Oil Glow 
company, is vice-president of the 2 in-l, 
Shinola, Bixby Corporation, which is 
owned by the Gold Dust Corporation, 
New York. 


“American Legion Monthly” 
Appoints Advertising Manager 


Thomas H. Laine has become adver- 
tising manager of The American Legion 
Monthly, New York, succeeding Gordon 
Hoge, resigned. For the last four years 
Mr. Laine has been with the Crowell 
Publishing Company, fntil recently cov- 
ering the Philadelphia territory for the 
Woman's Home Companion. 


New England Is Optimistic 


Delegates to the Convention of the New England Association of Adver- 
tising Clubs Are Convinced That New England Is Holding Its Own 


EW ENGLAND is holding its 
own, industrially and commer- 
cially, in spite of the generally 
recognized fact that some of its 
enterprises are slipping away ,to 
other territories. Further, it is ex- 
tending the markets for its prod- 
ucts. Located in its boundaries are 
a number of the country’s leading 
advertisers whose  trade-marked 
products have national distribution. 


Reduced to a paragraph, this re- - 


flects the optimistic opinion shared 
by representatives of New England 
advertising interests at the opening 
session of the seventh annual con- 
vention of the New England As- 
sociation of Advertising Clubs. 
Close to 400 delegates were regis- 
tered when the meeting, which is 
being held at Worcester, was called 
to order by George H. Johnson, 
president of the Worcester club. 
These delegates represent the fif- 
teen clubs in the district. 

An analysis of economic condi- 
tions in the New England States 
was made in the keynote speech of 
Robert Lincoln O’Brien, editor of 
the Boston Herald. In the course 
of transition, he said, some indus- 
tries are being lost, but, basically, 
the industrial health of this section 
has never been so splendid as it is 
today. 

Advertising must prepare the 
public for what Marcus L. Urann 
believes to be a forthcoming change 
in the production and distribution 
of foodstuffs. As president and 
manager of the United Cape Cod 
Cranberry Company, he explained 
the economies which his organiza- 
tion has been able to effect in the 
growth and marketing of the crops 
of cranberry growers. Certain va- 
rieties not up to standard, per- 
sisted in reaching the market, 
endangering confidence which 
advertising had created for the 
standard grade. 

A careful study led to the dis- 
covery of a canning process which 
enabled his concern to uncover 
satisfactory uses for these different 
grades and, at the same time, re- 


vealed an outlet for berries of the 
standard variety which were not 
up to the quality set for uncooked 
cranberries. 

With the addition of the canned 
product, sales .have heavily in- 
creased. Instead of a three-month 
market over October, November 
and December, a year-round con- 
sumption is being developed. 

The change in foodstuff market- 
ing to which Mr. Urann referred is 
an era of combinations of produc- 
ers, manufacturers and distributors 
into what is generally termed food 
trusts. It will be the task of ad- 
vertising to educate the public to 
an appreciation of the need for 
such mergers so that market sta- 
bilization and economies will re- 
sult. 

Herbert Metz, advertising man- 
ager of the Graybar Company, in 
an illustrated lecture, described 
the advertising used to introduce 
the new name. “Our business is 
immeasurably better this year than 
it was in 1925, when we had our 
best year,” Mr. Metz said, “which 
demonstrates how successfully we 
accomplished a change of name 
without any loss in business.” 

K. Woodbridge, president of 
the International Advertising As- 
sociation, sketched the growth of 
organized advertising and the pro- 
tection assured the public both 
through the adoption of the Print- 
ERS’ INK Model Statute and Better 
Business Bureau operations. 

George F. Booth, publisher of 
the Worcester Telegram-Gaszette 
presided over the district’s annual 
dinner which was held in the 
evening. 

John Clyne, advertising manager 
of the New Haven Courier, was 
elected chairman, succeeding J. W. 
Longnecker. I. Myers, _ busi- 
ness manager of the Waterbury 
Republican American becomes sec- 
retary-treasurer. P. F. O’Keefe, 
of Boston, was elected district rep- 
resentative to Advertising Com 
mission. The next convention will 
be held at Boston. 
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Progressive Indiana 
Agriculture 


By G. I. CHRISTIE, Director, Indiana Experiment Station 


“Indiana farmers are 
not discouraged, plod- 
ding people. On every 
hand evidence is found 
that a large majority 
of Indiana farmers are 
studying their busi- 
ness, adopting modern 
methods, and following 
progressive practices. 
“In 1925, Indiana 
farmers used on their 
wheat, tomatoes, po- 
tatoes, corn and other 
crops more than 226,148 tons of 
fertilizer. The present magnifi- 
cent wheatcrop just harvested by 
Indiana farmers is no accident. 
“Indiana is recognized as a 


leadingdairy state, with 
more than 800,000 dairy 
cows. It is encouraging 
to note the improve- 
ment in herds and the 
increased returns re- 
ceived by the farmers. 

“While the average 
cow has _ produced 
about 150 pounds of 
butter fat, we can now 
find a large number 
of cows which are pro- 
ducing 200 to 300 

pounds of butter fat. 

“Farmers are buying better 
bulls, and are rearing the better 
bred calves, and are thereby 
improving their herds.” 





Indiana Rapidly Forging Ahead 


of to- ing a name for themselves and will b 
matoes for the canning facto’ "than any the hi hest prices. Even this year, 
other state in the Union. The eR, one of the 
yield of tomatoes has been from 2 Indiana 
5 tons per acre. Through careful selection 
and breeding, the Purdue experiment sta- 
tion has developed the Indiana Baltimore 
tomato, and farmers are now securing 10 
to 15 tons of tomatoes to the acre. In 
1925 one group of 59 farmers, each 
growing 3 acres and more for one can- 
ning factory, produced a tons and more 
on each acre of tomatoe apples and other crops, federal shipping 

ndiana peaches and. apples are mak- point inspection is now being used. 


The Guide Serves This Great Market 


Advertisers will find ready sales for their lines in the Indiana 
Farm Market The Indiana Farmer’s Guide reaches 150,000 farm 
homes in this field every week. The farm homes of Indiana can 
not be effectively and thoroughly covered without the use of The 
Guide. It is the one and only medium which efficiently serves 
the Indiana Farm Field. Write us to-day for detailed information. 


Indiana Farmer’s Guide 


Hantington, Indiana 
B, Kirk Rankin, Publisher Wm. G. Campbell,Gen. Mgr, 
Represented by 


Kansas City Chicago JAMES M. RIDDLE CO., New York San Francisco 


“Indiana produces more ac 


rgest fruit crops redicted 
fruit is going to a By at ct, 


rices. This is because the orchards 
ave been cultivated and the fruit has 
been sprayed and_ fertilized. Indiana 
growers have also thinned the fruit so as 
to g ches and popiee of large size. 
In southwestern Indiana, which pro- 
duces a_very large acreage of sweet po- 
tatoes, Irish potatoes, melons, peaches, 
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King 
Cotton Takes a Look at 
Distribution 


(Continued from page 28) 
by the yard to the consumer, 
through either 1,128 primary whole- 
salers, placing average purchases 
of $500,000 a year, or direct to 
about 209,000 retail units buying 
on the average $27,500 annually, 
with the same underlying objective 
governing the motive—making cot- 
ton piece goods conveniently and 
attractively available to the greatest 
possible number of the 113,616,748 
consumers making up the popula- 
tion of this country. An analysis of 
this population according to groups 
of consumers, and department, 
retail and general stores according 
to these consumer groups, follows: 


tailers or, putting it another way, 
each wholesaler distributes through 
the retailer for the primary dis- 
tributors of cotton piece goods, to 
100,000 consumers. In any survey 
of the distributing problem, the 
general store must be considered of 
the utmost importance, for it is 
from this unit that over 50 per 
cent of the heaviest consumers of 
cotton cloth draw their daily living 
requirements. 

With the facts presented so far 
as a basis for the analysis, a sum- 
mary of the factors bearing on the 
future of the wholesaler in the cot- 
ton goods industry may be drafted. 
While many of the basic factors 
governing the selection of the 
adopted channel of distribution in 
other important industries are not 
identical with those in the cotton 
trade, the fact that the existence 





Number of 
Groups, Towns Average 
and Cities Population 
95,135 Less than 500 
3,736 4,750 
98,871 
445 17,500 
324 Over 25,000 


Percent- Number and Percent- 

Aggregate age of ageot Department, Re- 

Population Total tail and General Stores 

47,567,555 42 121,003 (58%) 
17,748,436 16 


65,315,991 58 


7,763,498 7 
40,537,259 35 88,425 (42%) 


99,640 113,616,748 100 209,428 





These figures are very enlighten- 
ing and should have an important 
bearing on deciding any question 
regarding the channel through 
which cotton piece goods are to be 
distributed in the future. 

Forty-two per cent of the users 
of cotton goods in this country live 
in 95,135 rural districts in groups 
of 500 inhabitants or less. Fifty- 
eight per cent, or more than 65,- 
000,000 are in towns of 10,000 or 
less. These rural people are un- 
doubtedly the heaviest per capita 
users of cotton piece goods, pur- 
chased over the counter, in this 
country. One hundred and twenty- 
one thousand, or 58 per cent of the 
retail and general stores, supplying 
the daily needs of these consumers, 
are situated in these small com- 
munities. Further observation may 
be made regarding these figures: 

The average retailer supplies the 
needs of 500 inhabitants. The 
average wholesaler serves 200 re- 


of these conditions affected the 
custom of marketing one way or 
another might be of interest to cot- 
ton goods selling organizations. 
The retailer is usually sold by con- 
cerns distributing: (a) Specialties 
with a high unit value. (b) Ar- 
ticles manufactured principally to 
order. (c) Perishable products. 
(d) A product sold in large quanti- 
ties to a few retailers. (e) Ar- 
ticles, the uses of which require 
instruction. (f) A line made up 
of very diversified products. (g) 
Nationally advertised articles easily 
identified. (h) When very large 
distributors dispose of an impor- 
tant percentage of the total pro- 
duction of the country of a number 
of different articles. (i) When 
small distributors sell even a low- 
price product in moderate quanti- 
ties in a limited territory. 

The wholesalers are sold when: 
(j) The product is a staple. (k) 
It is necessary to reach a large 
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| I have 20 IDEAS for you 





Ly, 
th ' | that will help you get more 
Is- . orders. These ideas are for 
cad LAYOUTS which will indt- 
a vidualize your sales letters 
of and make them more result- 
is A M . producing. 
er 
of With them you can sit down 
ig IS ONLY AN and map out a mailing cam- 

Annie, paign that will save you 
ir CLONED OFED money, time and trouble. It 
1- BY rr is not necessary to use art 
ie p< y A 4 work or engravings. Explana- 
oe OF PENCILS tory copy on each will guide 
i BU oS le 
1. you in their uses. 
's 

“Iden Oreators not just Diustrators” - 
e You will find in these 20 
n MARTIN ULLMAN MARTIN ULLMAN LETTER- 
rt STUDIOS Ine. LAYOUTS many practical 
: 250 PARK AVENUE mailing combinations. For 
VANDERBILT 4505 instance, there are: 


- NEW YORK. 


—9 layouts combining 
letter with coupon ef- 
fectively into one. 


—I5 layouts combining 
letter with display (or 
extra reading) matter 
in.o one. 


—5 layouts combining 
letter with envelope 
into self mailing units. 
MARTIN ULLMAN LETTER- 
LAYOUTS are easily adapt- 
Q | able to any purpose. Any one 
of them will give sales letters 


more punch, greater force and 


bring bigger returns at no 
more than it costs for the 
average ordinary letter. 


Your first cost is your last 
cost and that is but $10 (for 
the complete set of 20) with 
your money guaranteed back 
if you are not fully satis- 
fied with them. 


eee ee 
Martin Ultiman Studios, tne. 
250 Park Avenue, New York 
(0 Enclosed is check for $10 
for which please send your 
twenty MARTIN ULLMAN 
LETTER-LAYOUTS. Money 
to be refunded if they are 
not satisfactory. 
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The PBoungstown 
—"Binvdicator 


Announces a New 


Sunday Rotogravure 
Section 


Ber is the first and only Rotogravure 
Section featured by any newspaper in 
the Mahoning Valley. It offers to adver- 
tisers an added opportunity to effectively 
present their messages in this important in- 
dustrial district. Let our Merchandising 
Department help you in gaining this rich 
market or to increase your distribution here. 


j MEMBERS, THE 100,000 GROUP OF ( 


AMERICAN CITIES 


Youngstown’s population offers such an excellent 

cosmopolitan cross-section of the American buying 

public that it is frequently used as a “test city” 
leading national advertisers. We will gla 


, by y 
) furnish detailed data upon request. ( 


The Voungstown W indicator 


Daily and Sunday 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


LA COSTE & MAXWELL, Representatives 


1622 Marquette Building 45 West 34th Street 
Chicago, Ill. New York City 
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number of retailers. (1) The dis- 
tributor markets a single basis prod- 
uct, even though in many styles. 
(m) The average retail purchase is 
moderate or small. (n) Products 
are of a known standard. (0) 
The retail market is spread over a 
wide territory. (p) The distribu- 
tor transacts a large volume of 
business in proportion to the avail- 
able working capital. (q) The 
merchandise is appropriated for 
only one season each year. (r) 
Wholesalers give adequate service 
to both the retailers and the first- 
hand distributors. 

It is evident that most of the im- 
portant factors, which have in- 
fluenced other trades to use the 
wholesale channel for distribution, 
exist in the cotton-goods industry 
while many of those affecting the 
selection of the retail outlets in 
those lines may be entirely elimi- 
nated as points to be considered by 
distributors of cotton products. 
The qualifications which may be 
ignored or which have slight bear- 
ing on the issue are: (a) Cotton 
goods are not a specialty with a 
“high unit value” when considered 
from the standpoint of the con- 
sumer in purchasing cloth by the 
yard. The term “high unit value” 
applies to articles valued at $20 or 
over, such as phonographs, bicycles 
and others. (b) Cotton goods are 
not customarily manufactured ac- 
cording to retail specifications or 
“to order,” although occasionally 
particular products might be made 
to meet the ideas of a buyer in a 
large department store. (c) This 
product is not “perishable” in the 
sense that that expression is ap- 
plied to foodstuffs or other ar- 
ticles that deteriorate rapidly. (d) 
The output of a few cotton mills 
might be sold “in large quantities 
to a small number of retailers,” 
but the consuming population could 
not be served if “large orders from 
a few retailers” were depended 
upon as a general distributing 
policy. For the vast majority of 
retailers would not be justified in 
placing orders for cotton piece 
goods which would compare in size 
with those required to maintain 
adequate stocks, for instance, of 





furniture or wearing apparel for 
either men or women. 


(e) Cottons 
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Workable and economical 
layouts for type composi- 
tion as well as the fin- 
ished composition—either 
or both. 





GILBERT P. FARRAR Associated with 


NEW YORK MONOTYPE 
COMPOSITION CO., Inc. 
Publication and Advertisement 
Composition and Layouts. 


461 Ercuta Avenve, New York, N. Y. 
Paintine Crarts Bupa. Tel. LAC. 7865-6. 
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CA rrow Press Service em- 
ploys every worthwhile 
short cut to more econom- 
ical, more effective, better 
House Organ Production 
for the benefit of ten na- 
tionally prominent House | 
Organs and their busy 
editors. 


Helpful copies of House Organs produced by 


us will be sent on request 


Inc. 
New York | 


PEORIAS 


Ample Hotel 
Accommodations 


make this the logical down-state 
convention city where year-round 
transients join our home folks in 
creating a responsive market far 
greater than our 100,000 
population. 


ARROW PRESS, 
210-336 Weet 29th Street 








Write for Merchandising Co-operation 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO., Nat’i Representative 
247 Park Ave. Wrigley Bldg. 

Chicago 


New York 
Old South Bidg., Boston 
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do not "require “instructions as to 
their utility.” Most goods bought 
by the yard are purchased for a 
specific purpose and no demon- 
stration of their uses is required, 
as with vacuum cleaners, radios, or 
like articles. (f£) While cotton 
goods lines are made up of a 
variety of styles and qualities, the 
basic product is not “diversified,” 
as the expression is used to de- 
scribe the output of the packers, 
drug manufacturers or others. (g) 
The few particular nationally 
advertised products of the cotton 
goods mills which are sold to 
the retail trade follow that channel 
primarily to eliminate price cutting 
on the part of the wholesalers in 
competing for the custom of the 
retailers. (h) No cotton mill con- 
trols an important percentage of the 
entire output of the industry, as in 
the oil, packing or copper trades, 
where the volume of sales of the 
individual unit may be of sufficient 
magnitude to justify establishing 
and maintaining distributing or- 
ganizations, which fulfill the func- 
tions of the wholesalers, through- 
out the entire country. (i) It 
would be difficult in the cotton 
goods trade for even a small mill 
or distributor to dispose of its out- 
put in a limited territory except- 
ing in the most densely populated 
districts. This condition would af- 
fect very few cotton mills. 

The following circumstances, 
which favor the choice of the 
wholesale channel in other trades, 
prevail very generally in this indus- 
try. (j) Cotton goods are “staple” 
although during the past few years 
there has been a tendency to put out 
a fair percentage of high-price 
lines, but so far very few, if any, 
mills are selling products at a 
price which takes them out of the 
buying range of those even in mod 
erate circumstances. (k) Ther« 
is a very great number of re- 
tailers of dry goods, particular]; 
when the general stores are taken 
into consideration, which must be 
done in this industry, as the cus- 
tomers of the small retailers are 
the heaviest per capita users of 
cotton cloth sold by the yard in 
this country. (1) While this indus- 
try manufactures several products 
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| 
_ When quality of circulation 
IS IMPERATIVE 


The financial pages of the Boston Transcript 
have a national reputation for completeness and 
accuracy. The closing prices of New York and 
Boston Stock Markets are published 45 minutes 
after the ticker stops—12 to 15 hours ahead of 
any other Boston newspaper. 





Its circulation among well-to-do investors 


makes the Transcript first choice for public 
utilities advertisements of the better grades. 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 



























948% 


of Allentown and its prosperous 
trading area can be covered by 
one paper at one cost. 


The Allentown Morning Call 


Story, Brooks & Finley 


National Representatives 
‘“‘Ask us about Advertisers’ cooperation’’ 
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We make booklets | 
that combine good 
| typography and our 

special process of 

printing in color on 

antique finish paper 


CURRIER ¢> HARFORD | 
LTD - 468 FOURTH AVE., N.Y.C. 
SELECTIVE ADVERTISING} 





To reach 
Chain 
Stores 


CHAIN STORE 
Nets 








in many styles, most of the articles 
of the individual distributors are 
of a kindred nature, either for 
apparel or household use. (m) As 
the average retailer throughout the 
United States buys only $2,750 a 
year in cotton goods, the unit 
sale cannot be large. (n) Cotton 
goods, whether yardage, blankets, 
sheets or towels, are necessities 
and standardized products when 
compared to the products of other 
industries, even though these arti- 
cles are made up in a great variety 
of styles and qualities. (0) The 
retail market is spread over 3,000,- 
000 square miles of territory, an 
immense expanse, varying greatly 
in density of population. (p) 
While the individual distributors, 
and particularly the commission 
houses, would be well able to 
finance distribution under any 
sales policy, the cotton goods in- 
dustry as a whole would be re- 
quired to add a substantial amount 
to its present investment, should 
the retail outlet be sold exclusively. 
(q) Even though a greater por- 
tion of the cotton goods output 
may be marketed for the summer 
season than for winter consump- 
tion, under no circumstances could 
the cotton goods line be styled a 
one season business. 

But the ultimate decision on the 
general sales policy of the cotton 
goods industry will undoubtedly 
hinge on evidence of the actual 
existence of the last condition— 
“when the wholesalers give ade- 
quate service to both the retailers 
and the first-hand distributors.” 
That expression, “adequate ser- 
vice,” demands little comment ex- 
cepting an outline of the functions 
involved. These functions that 
must be performed to distinguish 
the wholesaler, or district distribu- 
tor, from the jobber or the mid- 
dleman, are: (a) Arranging pur- 
chases, so far as possible, to carry 
out the most economical and efh- 
cient manufacturing program of 
the mills. (b) To base these pur- 
chases on actual knowledge of the 
requirements of the retailers in the 
territories covered. (c) To main- 
tain ample stocks to take care of 
these requirements of the retail 
customers. (d) To buy trade- 
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Does delay make you impatient? If you are 
a manufacturer in Central New England, 
there’s a way to get your advertising plans 
into work without loss of time. The complete 
facilities of a modern agency are available to 
you within the hour. 


a 


THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 
Advertising 
The Manternach Building - 55 Allyn Street 


Hartrorp, Connecticut 


ee 
A Golden Opportunity for 
An Eastern Distributor | 


We want a man who, by actual experience, is capable of mer- 
chandising a staple speciaity with a price range of $3.75 to 
$32.50 (for merchants’ own use) through ALL of the follow- 
ing proven outlets for our products: 

Salesmen (To call on retail merchants) 

Jobbers (All kinds, but largely grocer, hardware, and drug) 

Advertising (Trade publications of all kinds) 

Direct Mail (General lists of all retailers) 
We have proved positively that our product can be sold profitably through 
each of the above channels, and only the peculiar nature of our organization 
(personal) keeps us out of the east as a direct branch. 
The man we select will be a Christian; and will have convincing proof of 
his honesty and ability. He may open in New York, Philadelphia or 
Buffalo. Our choice in order named. (Territory is everything east of Ohio), 
While a few hundred dollars in merchandise is all that is required, the man 
selected will have an available cash working capital of at least $5,000—and 
not be afraid to spend it in business building. ... He will also be required to 
come to Salina for a week’s time. Our, biggest selling season is just opening. 


All correspondence confidential... . 
Address, Clyde L. Clarke, (General Manager) Salina, Kansas. 
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REAL REASONS 


for using the Annual Number of 
THE KEY MAGAZINE OF INDUSTRY 


While no one number is perceptibly more 
influential in character than another, there is one 
number of the MANUFACTURERS NEWS 
bigger and more widely read than the others. 


IT IS THE ANNUAL DECEMBER NUMBER 


There are logical reasons for this:— 


FIRST:—The December number is 
published concurrently with the 
annual meeting of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


SECOND:—There are extra editorial 
features and illustrations that lead 
master minds in industry to antici- 
pate this number. Industrial leaders 
not only get it, but they read it and 
keep it. 


You should place your message for these men 
in every issue and get the benefit of the annual 
rate for the ANNUAL NUMBER, You can 
start with this year’s annual if you act now. 


Six months’ average circulation 4,256. 
THE DECEMBER NUMBER will pass 6,000. 


LAST FORMS for DECEMBER CLOSE NOVEMBER 22nd, 
Communicate with nearest office for quick service. 


Manufacturers News 


Publication Office: 231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
New York Representative, C. F. CHATFIELD 
Telephone Stuyvesant 7620 229 Fourth Avenue 
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marked products in equitable pro- 
portion to private brands. (e) To 
operate on a basis of a fair mark- 
up. (f£) To cover a logical ter- 
ritory or district with the sales 
force required to carry out that 
purpose effectively. (g) To ren- 
der to the retailers a complete 
merchandising service consisting 
primarily of being in a position 
to make prompt deliveries and 
to give intelligent merchandising 
advice. (h) To exercise reason- 
able business judgment in the 
extension of credit and in carry- 
ing accounts. 

Or, briefly—to act in the exact 
capacity and to fulfill every func- 
tion which the first-hand distribu- 
tor would carry out if district 
sub-distributing organizations were 
established and maintained by the 
cotton piece goods distributors 
themselves. 


SUMMARY 


There is one dominant, outstand- 
ing fact to be considered in this 
discussion. That is, while the 
wholesalers may be eliminated, 
their functions must continue to 
be performed. Last year, the 1,128 
primary wholesalers, situated in 
only 353 primary centers, dis- 
tributed more than $500,000,000 in 
cotton piece goods to 209,428 re- 
tailers and general stores serving 
99,640 groups of consumers mak- 
ing up the total population of 113, 
616,748 people, scattered over 
3,000,000 square miles of territory. 
Should the wholesalers not exist, 
the process of distributing cotton 
piece goods would become vastly 
more complicated than at present 
and the commission houses, sales 
agents and mills would ultimately 
be compelled to: (a) Reach and 
sell 209,000 retail units instead of 
1,128 wholesalers, or 200 times as 
many. (b) Cover 99,640 villages, 
towns and cities in which the re- 
tailers and general stores are situ- 
ated, in place of only 353 important 
wholesale trading centers now 
called upon, or 282 to 1 now trav- 
eled. (c) Take the risk and as- 
sume the credit losses incurred on 
sales of more than $500,000,000 to 
tens of thousands of small con- 
erns, supplanting the credits now 
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made to 1,128 substantial whole- 
salers. (d) Handle the collections 
and carry the accounts when local 
conditions were unfavorable or 
when the individual retailer needed 
assistance. (e) Adjust the claims 
on thousands of minor disputes 
annually. (f) Warehouse and re- 
pack the split lots necessary with 
the majority of shipments. (g) 
Finance the selling, the warehous- 
ing, the repacking and assorting, 
the bookkeeping, the credits and 
collections and the overhead, with 
a multitude of other details not 
enumerated. 

The elimination of the whole- 
saler would require the first-hand 
distributors to add to their present 
working capital at least $150,- 
000,000 which is somewhat less 
than 50 per cent of the investment 
now employed by these whole- 
salers, excluding the six national 
wholesale distributors. 

To offset this added need of 
working capital, and the many 
other responsibilities that would 
be assumed in establishing district 
warehouses and _ sub-distributing 
organizations throughout the entire 
country, the commission houses, 
sales agents and mills would have 
available for earnings only the 
15 per cent to 18 per cent mark-up 
of the larger wholesalers in addi- 
tion to their present cost of selling 
the wholesale trade. 

And this fact should be taken 
into consideration—the return on 
the effort and the’ investment of 
the representative wholesalers of 
cotton piece goods and dry goods, 
under the conditions existing for 
the past two years, has only aver- 
aged 2.44 per cent on the sales 
and 5.72 per cent on the net worth. 

During the past twenty-five 
years, the cotton market has con- 
stantly swung from one extreme 
to another, that is—from a buyer’s 
to a seller’s market, and has sel- 
dom been in even fair equilibrium 
for any ‘length of time. 

When a record of this kind 
exists, serious obstructions to a 
complete understanding between 
the producers and the primary out- 
lets for their products almost in- 
variably arise. 


In this indusiry, for long 








9 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Daily - Sunday - Tri-Weekly - 
October records for all time 
on both circulation and 


advertising were topped by 
The Atlanta Journal. 


You know you are right 
when you list The Journal. 


Advertising in the 
Journal Sells the Goods 
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© 
Valuable Help 





© SALES. 


Are you getting the proper 
amount of sales from ea 
state? 

By placing your state sales 
on a m Automatic 
Analysis Chart you can 
check the answer at aglance. 











gratis, your Automatic Analysis Chart 
for checking sales by states. 
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stretches the wholesalers have 
ignored the interests and the wel- 
fare of the commission houses, 
sales agents and mills manufac- 
turing or distributing cotton piece 
goods. 

Wholesalers stayed out of the 
market when distributors needed 
orders. For these wholesalers 
were acting the part of middlemen 
and jobbers and were depending 
upon speculative profits instead of 
earning legitimate trading returns 
by performing the functions re- 
quired of them. 

Then, when the turn came and 
there was a shortage of merchan- 
dise, the first-hand distributors re- 
taliated and became dictatorial in 
their attitude toward the whole- 
salers. Or the cycle may have 
been reversed and the distributors 
may have caused the original 
breach. At any rate, the result 
was the same, for when the whole- 
salers stayed out of the market, 
the retailers, not able to buy their 
requirements freely through their 
customary sources of supply, nat- 
urally grasped the opportunity to 
turn to the distributors, then in 
urgent need of orders for their 
merchandise. 

Under these circumstances, it is 
not difficult to realize how the 
present situation gradually crystal- 
lized, and that, as a result of these 
past performances, the contact be- 
‘ween these first-hand distributors 
and the most important group 
outlet for their product, whose 
welfare should be so closely inter- 
woven, has for some time been on 
an in-and-out basis. So at the 
moment, the smooth co-ordination 
that should exist between the dis- 
tributors and the wholesalers, 
which is necessary for the most 
profitable and efficient distribution 
of cotton piece goods, is lacking. 

Commission houses, sales agents 
and mills are not, broadly speak- 
ing, organized to sell direct to the 
retailer, but in spite of that fact, 
1034 per cent of the sales are 
made to department and chain 


stores, syndicate buyers, mail-order 
concerns and miscellaneous trades 
—with one exception, the logical 
customers of the wholesalers. 

If the accepted meaning of the 
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The New Harper Business Books 











SEE THEM BEFORE YOU BUY THEM 
a Oo Sales Administration 


By Walter S. Hayward. Just published. The most complete practical, 
up-to-date book we all activities connected with sales procedure 
and sales management. Easy to read, specially arranged for quick refer- 
- ence, each chapter treating of a single aspect of sales administration. A 
e substantial, important work. 488 pages. $5.00. 


I [] A Sales Manager’s Field Letters to His Men 


By W. Livingston Larned. A handbook of sales management in most 
readable form, containing a vast amount of information about the day- 
by-day work of salesmen in the field and how sales managers handle the 
’ many problems that arise. Chatty, full of anecdotes, interesting, in- 
r spiring, practical. 253 pages. $3. 50. 


[_] Cooperative Advertising by Competitors 

By Hugh E. Agnew. A complete survey of the plans, methods, and 
l experience of associations and groups which have employed cooperative 
p advertising with an analysis of the results secured. 245 pages. Illus- 
trated, $4.00 


[] Retail Advertising of Men’s and Boys’ Wear 


By Allen Sinsheimer. Sound advice on the advertising by retail stores 
of clothing and haberdashery, how much to spend, when, where, how to 
advertise, etc. 266 pages. $3.50. 


([_] How to Get Ahead Financially 


By William A. Schnedler. A practical book on how much can safely be 
devoted to various types of saving, including life insurance; home pur- 
chase, etc. Mr. Schnedler shows first how to get started saving, regard- 
less of what your income may be, and then how to invest your money 
wisely so that it may earn more for you. $2.00. 




































Send for a Copy of the New Harper Business Book Catalog 




















CHECK THE BOOKS YOU WANT—EXAMINE THEM FREE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York 


Please send me, postpaid, for ten days’ free examination, one copy each of the book(s) 


checked al 
[1 I agree to remit the total price ($........ ) within ten days of receipt of book(s) 
or to return them. 
I enclose check for $........ 0 Please send C.O.D. 
NAME oc ccc cece cee cere cette eee eee e ners este erasers esse eee se eeseessessesses 


Please Print 
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we Do Not Fail ‘to Fill Tn 
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The Catholic Church 
and School Market 


11,625 pastors do the 
buying for the 11,625 
Catholic churches, 
5,755 mission churches, 
and 6,820 Catholic 
schools in the United 
States. 


You can reach this 
entire market EX- 
CLUSIVELY through 
ONLY one magazine. 


The Heolyte 


Published by 
Our Sunday Visitor Press 


Huntington, Indiana 














FOR PARTICULARS WRITE TO 
SAMUEL SCHWARTZ 
CARTOONIST 


824 East 16Ist Street 
New York City 











word “wholesaler” were literally 
to define the functions required of 
a concern to qualify as a customer 
of the first-hand distributors of 
cotton piece goods, complete co- 
ordination between the distributors 
and the wholesalers might imme- 
diately be effected. 

This statement need consist only 
of the conditions that the first- 
hand distributors would include in 
drawing up an agreement with its 
own agents acting as sub-distribu- 
tors in any territory assigned to 
them. Should a_ representative 
number of the commission houses 
follow this course, the most im- 
portant single step would have 
been taken toward stabilizing the 
distribution of cotton piece goods, 
for without question, the response 
of the wholesalers could be only 
a clear statement of the obligations 
which they would assume toward 
their sources of supply, and would 
probably include a clause express 
ing their attitude toward dis- 
tributors not participating in the 
understanding. 

An exchange of views of this 
nature might best fulfill its pur- 
pose if made for a definite period. 

At the worst, any adverse re- 
sults could only temporarily affect 
the distribution of $175,616,000 in 
cotton piece goods, the 103% per 
cent which is sold to customers 
now selling direct to consumers. 

The immediate and increasing 
benefits, which could not fail to 
accrue to those primary groups 
already absorbing 89% per cent, 
or $1,519,000,000 in cotton piece 
goods; groups consisting only 
of those customers purchasing 
exclusively for resale to the trade 
—would also instantly react to the 
distinct advantage of the commis- 
sion houses, selling agents and mills 
endorsing the plan. 

For it is an unanswerable fact 
that wholesalers are industrial 
shock absorbers; they act as the 
means of softening the jolt to the 
producer when consumer purchases 
from the retailers suddenly slacken, 
and reversely, prevent abnormal 
shortages of cotton piece goods 
when the public, without warning 
starts to buy freely after a pro- 
tracted period of extreme dullness. 
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“| The Galveston News 


(Morning and Sunday) 


and 
«1 The Galveston Tribune 


He (Evening) 
~ COMBINATION 


ly The GALVESTON DAILY and SUNDAY NEWS and the 
GALVESTON TRIBUNE are now under the same ownership 
and management, the TRIBUNE having been recently purchased 
by the GALVESTON NEWS. 

Effective November 8, 1926, space is now sold in the national 
e advertising field at a combination rate of 10 cents per line daily 
flat, and which rate covers both newspapers, as space will not be 
sold in either paper separately. 

| Where an advertiser uses the SUNDAY NEWS with the 
- EVENING TRIBUNE, instead of one of the weekday issues of 
the NEWS, the rate will be 1 cent per line additional, or 11 cents 
per line flat, for the SUNDAY NEWS-EVENING TRIBUNE 
combination. 

Advertising may appear in both publications on the same day, 
or in the evening of one day and the morning of the next as may 
be preferred. 

The GALVESTON NEWS-GALVESTON TRIBUNE combi- 
nation gives to the national advertiser an absolutely complete 
coverage of the rich and responsive Galveston territory with over 
70,000 population, which includes Galveston and the immediately 
surrounding prosperous points, such as Texas City, Lamarque, 
Dickinson, Hitchcock, League City, Alta Loma, Arcadia and Port 
Bolivar. 

The GALVESTON NEWS was established in 1842—84 years 
ago—and the GALVESTON TRIBUNE in 1880—46 years ago. 

Both newspapers are influential and respected in their community, 
and advertisers may be assured of reaching through them every 
worth-while home in the Galveston field. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


National Advertising Representatives 


New York Chicago St. Louis Atlanta 
Los Angeles San Francisco Portland 
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The Scranton Republican 


SCRANTON, PA. 





Audit Bureau Circulations 
Six Months Ending June 30th, 1926 


33,306 


Publisher’s Statement Net Paid Circulation 


> Ge 4. Be one mg onting for the month of October, 1926 


34,324 34,997 


These gains point the way to bigger profits for 
you in a rich area in which the SCRANTON 
REPUBLICAN plays an important role 


An A. B. C. Audit finds The Scranton Republican 
the leading morning newspaper of the rich An- 
thracite Coal Fields, with a bigger, better cover- 
age than ever before, concentrating among the 
best families of Scranton, the metropolis city of 
the great Anthracite Coal Fields. 


The Scranton Republican has enjoyed an increase 
of over 1200 new subscribers during the past three 
months—its readers are among the best in this 
great coal mining centre. 


The Scranton Republican has the largest 
morning circulation in the State of Penn- 
sylvania outside of Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. 


PAUL BLOCK, INc. 


General Representatives 


Park-Lexington Building Century Building Little Building 
Park Avenue & 46thStreet Chicago Boston 
New York 
General Motors Building Commonwealth Trust Building 
Detroit Philadelphia 
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Do Your Salesmen 
Sell Your Advertising to 
Prospects Only? 
(Continued from page 6) 


clerk expects to have a shop of 
his own. Catch him while he is 
young. 
* * * 
AN UNEXPECTED RESULT FROM OUR 
STYLE CHART 


Here’s a good one from sales- 
man Hammond of New York: 

“Last Friday morning I dropped 
in the store on lower 
Broadway with our new style 
chart card. The manager of the 
store and the clerks in the collar 
department were gathered around 
me, when a customer stepped in. 
He said: ‘I want to get some col- 
lars, but no more like this one I 
have on. It doesn’t fit me— 
chokes me in front, rubs my head 
in the back, and it looks like 
Show me something else, 








please.’ 

“Just then his eye caught the 
Style Chart and the collars which 
we had laid out in front of it on 
the counter. ‘What’s this, some- 
thing new?’ he inquired. ‘Yes,’ I 
broke in, ‘a new method which 
helps a man select the precise 
shape best suited to his own par- 
ticular facial features. I could 
not help hearing what you just 
said about your collar troubles, 
and I would appreciate it if you 
would just slip on this model 
which I think you will find just 
suited to you.’ ‘I’ll be glad to,’ 
he replied ; and on went the collar. 
He then put his head and neck 
through a series of twisting gym- 
nastics to see how the collar felt. 
Then a look in the mirror. The 
fit and comfort were perfect. The 
collar was becoming to him. He 
was all smiles. ‘Give me a 
dozen,’ he said, followed by ‘that’s 
the best service I ever got on col- 
lars in my life.’ Of course, this 
incident made a big hit with the 
manager and the clerks, and was 
an actual demonstration of just 
what we had been talking about.” 

While in keeping the advertis- 
ing duties before the sales force, 
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Advertising Assistant 
in Publisher’s Service 
Department 


An unusual opportunity with 
well-known publisher of indus- 
trial magazines. Work consists 
of preparation of advertisements 
and promotional matter. Also 
market surveys and research. . 
Some advertising experience 
with publisher, agency or man- 
ufacturer desirable but not ab- 
solutely essential if applicant 
proves otherwise fitted for the 
position. Every aid towards 
advancement will be available. 
Write fully, giving age, expe- 
rience, education, salary, etc. 
Address “X,” Box 31, 
PRINTERS’ INK. 








Estimator 
Is Wanted 


by a large advertising 
organization. He 
should be a man be- 
tween 25 and 40, and 
have had considerable 
experience in figuring 
all kinds of printing. 
A knowledge of copy 


and art values would 


be helpful. 
Address ‘‘G,”’ 36, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Representatives 


Wanted 


for an established and 
fast-selling line of syn- 
dicated direct advertis- 
ing material. Priced to 
net you an attractive 
profit. Every town or 
city inthe United States 
has from five totwenty- 
five live prospects. 


No bulky samples. 
Makes a splendid side- 
line. 


Write today for our 
proposition 


PACIFIC ADVERTISERS 
CORPORATION 


William Francis Barry, President 


1240 South Main Street 
LOS ANGELES 

















Hardware 
Paints 
Sporting Goods 


Automotive 
en 


Young man, 34, with ten 
years’ well rounded ex- 
perience merchandising 
these products through 
all forms of advertising 


and directing sales forces, 
wants position with manu- 
facturer or agency. 


Exceptionally well quali- 
fied to sell these products— 
as advertising manager for 
small manufacturer, as as- 
sistant to the advertising 
manager of a big corpora- 
tion, or as account executive 
for an agency. 


Available Nov. 15 


Address “Y,” Box 21, 
Printers’ Ink 
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we put up the story in as many 
differently colored packages as 
possible, the gist of it all may be 
summed up about as follows: 


1. When our goods go on a 
merchant's shelves, the real work 
has just begun—those goods must 
move off the shelves before you 
can get a re-order. Furthermore, 
unless there is a satisfactory rate 
of turnover, the’ merchant will 
soon lose interest in our line. 

2. Turnover is dependent prin- 
cipally on two things: (a) Con- 
sumer demand or _ consumer 
acceptance, and (b) Store and 
clerk co-operation. 

3. Consumer demand or con- 
sumer acceptance result from na- 
tional advertising. 

4. Store and clerk co-operation 
is largely dependent on you, the 
salesman. 

5. Therefore, it is to your per- 
sonal interest as well as ours that 
you leave no stone unturned to tie 
up every customer’s store in as 
complete a manner as you can 
with our own advertising efforts. 

6. Your work in this respect 
will include: 

(a) Keeping the merchant and 
his salespeople well informed at 
all times as to what we are doing 
in the way of national advertising. 

(b) Feeding the customer new 
ideas as to how he can cash in on 
our advertising—ideas which you 
picked up from your other cus- 
tomers or learned of through our 
bulletins. You should never call 
upon a merchant without having 
at least one such idea that he can 
put to work. , 

(c) Seeing that our goods are 
nrominently displayed in the store; 
likewise that counter advertising 
pieces are where they cannot fail 
to be seen by those who enter the 
store. 

(d) Arranging for window dis- 
plays as frequently as they can be 
secured, because such ‘ displays 
directly connect up the cus’omer’s 
store with national advertising. 

Pulling and pushing is what 
gets a product over—pulling by 
means of the national advertising 
—pushing by properly merchandis- 
ing the advertising at the point of 
sale—the customer’s store. 
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15,000,000 Circulation 


IFTEEN million people weekly visit 
the 2,500 cinemas served in England 
by Publicity Films Ltd. 


UBLICITY FILMS LTD. is the only 

concern in England which has organized 
to the Nth degree the production, distribu- 
tion and display of Industrial Films 
throughout the cinemas of Great Britain. 
Today in England, Industrial Films are 
regarded by many of the leading adver- 
tisers as an integral part of their yearly 
advertising appropriation. 


WHETH ER the product be a motor car 
or a tooth brush, a campaign of either 
restricted or nation-wide significance can 
be organized throughout the cinemas of 
Great Britain by Publicity Films Ltd. 


OL. KENNETH JAMESON, special 

representative of Publicity Films Ltd. 
is now on a visit to the United States, and 
he will be pleased to call on any American 
manufacturer who may be interested in the 
British market. Address, 


COL. KENNETH JAMESON, D.S.0O. 
PUBLICITY FILMS Lp. 


Biltmore Hotel New York City 
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Creative 
> . 
Ability 
Clear, convincing writer, 
unusual in execution of layout, 
specifying of typography and 


handling of printing, with an 
inherent love for thoroughness. 


University man, trained 
soundly in every phase of 
advertising. 

Assisted advertising manager 
ihree years; conducted adver- 
tising department one year. 


Christian, 28; married. $3,600. 
Available January 1, for one 
of the more exacting NewYork 
organizations. 
W Box 169 
c/o Printers’ Ink 


























Wanted — 

a writer of 
unconventional 

advertising 


It is no position for a 
novice—yet ABILITY 
is more important 
than a long string of 
names of previous 
connections. 


He must havethe 
personality to do the 
“contacting” on his 
accounts. 


Specimens will be re- 
turned. Address “U,” 
Box 178, Printers’ 
Ink. 
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When the Guarantee 
Chicken Comes Home to 
Roost 





Super:or Lampe & AUTOMOTIVE 
EguipmMeEent Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

As one of the leaders in honest ad- 
vertising, we are taking the opportunity 
of asking you for am expression in re- 
gard to a manufacturer who produces 
a radio item which bears a guarantee 
that it will produce certain results, 
and then when the product does not 
produce these results refuses to stand 
in back of his merchandise and will not 
make good his guarantee either to us 
or to our customers. 

The manufacturer referred to has in 
his possession at the present time about 
eleven ...... supplies, which are the 
property of our customers, and will not 
replace this useless material or refund 
to us the money paid for same, so that 
we can take care of our dealers, and we 
are wondering if you have any plan or 
suggestion as to how a manufacturer of 
this sort may be coped with. 

We have always been interested in the 
fine expression contained in your pub- 
lication, and trust that we are not ask- 
ing you something that is beyond your 
power to help us in. 

Superior Lamp & AUTOMOTIVE 
Eguipment Co. 


ERE is the guarantee coming 

home like the prodigal son 
only to find himself disowned. So 
he sits out on the front porch and 
talks about things that his family 
would rather the neighbors did not 
know. After he has thoroughly 
disgraced himself and his family, 
the folks will probably. decide to 
take him in in order to shut him 
up and allow the crowd to disperse. 
They could have acknowledged 
him just as well when he first pre- 
sented himself, and spared them- 
selves all the scandal. In the end 
they have to acknowledge him any- 
how. 

The particular incident repre- 
sented by our correspondent’s let- 
ter is charged with a triple dose 
of mischief for the manufacturer, 
which pyramids as it works its 
way backward from the consumer. 
There are a disgruntled consumer, 
a disgruntled retailer, and a dis- 
gruntled wholesaler. For every 
piece of merchandise which has 
been returned to a retailer, and re- 
turned by the retailer to the dis- 
tributor, there are probably not 
one but several other pieces of 
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Where We Stand 
On the Use of Trade Papers 


The very first advertisement we placed 
when we started twenty years ago was in a 
building trade paper. 

It gave us no trade discount. 

But it was a paying investment for our 
advertiser. 

So they in turn paid us for having made it 
pay them. 

As making advertising pay is what we are 
paid for, we use trade papers when it pays 
to use them. 

Regrettably, some advertisers still cling to 
the idea that “trade papers are hold ups.” 
The most cursory investigation will prove 
them to be among to-day’s most powerful 
business-building influences. 

Twenty years ago it proved basically sound 
to start our advertisers in trade papers. 

It’s even more sound practice to-day, whether 
you want to reach the architect, the hard- 
ware man, the electrical dealer or what not. 


Let us start at the bottom with the trade papers 


UTHILL ADVERTISING Ac 


L. W. C. Tuthill, President 
1133 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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Copy-writer 


wanted—partnership type 


OR 18 months I have 

prepared the copy, lay- 
out ideas and plans for aé- 
counts my partners were 
contacting. Growth demands 
that I now secure an as- 
sistant—quick-witted, con- 
vincing writer, visualizer, 
versatile. 


Our agency, a night from 
New York, is fully recog- 
nized. Successful applicant, 
after proving himself, will 
be permitted to join the 
firm on easy terms, 


All samples returned. 
Applications given strict 
confidence. 


Address “Z,” Box 32, Printers’ Ink. 

















EXPERIENCED 
VISUALIZER 
WANTED 


A man who has ideas of his 
own, can grasp the ideas of 
others and translate them 
into neat, finished roughs. 

He must be well grounded 
in advertising principles and 
have the team spirit necessary 
in a large advertising organi- 
zation. 

He will not be called on 
to do finished art work but 
should have had sufficient 
experience and general art 
knowledge to work with 
artists doing the finished 
work. 

Connection is in New York 
City. 

Samples will be carefully 
handled and returned. 

Reply, giving experience 

and salary to 
“B” Box 33, Printers’ Ink. 
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merchandise which do not work 
and concerning which the  con- 
sumer-owners have decided to 
stand the loss and say nothing. 
The loss a manufacturer suffers 
by making good defective mer- 
chandise sold under a guarantee, 
is not to be compared with the 
good-will loss he suffers when he 
refuses to make good. A guaran- 
tee is not to be lightly adopted. 
After being adopted, there is only 
one thing more expensive than 
making good on it, and that is not 
making good on it—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


Opens St. Louis Office for 
Porter-Eastman-Byrne 


The Porter-Eastman-Byrne Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, has opened 
an office at St. Louis. Seymour Schiele, 
until recently a member of the Britt- 
Schiele Advertising Company, of that 
city, is manager. He has been elected 
vice-president of the Porter-Eastman 
Byrne agency. 


To Represent Sheridan, Wyo., 
“Post-Enterprise” 


The Fred L. Hall Company, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, has been ap 
pointed advertising representative of 
the Sheridan, Wyo., Post-Enterprise, 
for the following States: Washington, 
Oregon, California, Arizona, Nevada, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, 
Idaho and Montana. 


A. M. Smith Joins Low, 
Graham & Wallis 


A. Mark Smith, formerly sales man 
ager of the Elliott Service Company, 
New York, and for a number of years 
business manager of the National Safety 
Council, Chicago, has joined the staff 
of Low, Graham & allis, Chicago 
advertising agency, as service manager. 














Newspaper Campaign Started 


The Hopkins Manufacturing Com 
pany, Allston, Mass., manufacturer of 
laundry machinery, has started a cam- 
paign, calling for the use of news 
apers. The Spafford Company, Inc., 
oston advertising agency, is directing 
this account. 





Walworth Profits Higher 


The Walworth Company, Boston, 
Walworth Stillson wrenches, reports a 
net profit of $263,564, after charges, for 
the third quarter of 1926. This com 
pares with $59,039 in the preceding 
quarter and a net loss of $161,829 for 
the first quarter of this year. 
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Chain Store Executive 
Available January Ist 


; Thoroughly experienced in sales, merchan- 
dising, sales promotion, advertising and 
agency work 


The sales and advertising manager of the 
largest chain store organization of its kind 
in the country seeks a new connection with 
retail chain store company or advertising 
agency desiring services of high type execu- 
tive with unusual background of retail sales 
and merchandising experience. 


Pioneer work of seven years in chain store 
retail selling and merchandising methods 
brought about changes that are established 
practices today. 


Can direct an organization; create and 
: handle every detail of sales and advertising 
plans; write forcefully and talk the same way. 


Six years as agency account executive—seven 
years in chain store selling and advertising 
as directing head of sales and advertising. 





A “five figure” man in the thirties whose per- 
formances in chain store and agency work 

) have been outstanding. Combined knowl- 

: edge of both types of work offers organiza- 

| tion seeking productive talent, an unusual fel- 
low who can get behind a counter with the 
same ease and ability that he directs the sales 
plans for an organization involving the 
hearty co-operation and enthusiasm of fifteen 
hundred people. 


Have held only two positions since finishing 
college. Now ready for bigger opportunity 
(eastern connection preferred). 


Address “‘C’’ Box 34, Printers’ Ink. 
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Too Many A few years ago, 
Dealers Spoil * then up and 


coming sales ex- 
the Broth ecutive is remem- 


bered as having said, “To adver- 
tise without distribution is like 
broadcasting when there are no 
radio receiving sets.” That half 
truth seems to have taken root. 
Together with kindred views it 
has helped to bring about an era 
of selling when constantly increas- 
ing emphasis is placed on getting 
more and more dealers. 

The new account is vital to most 
businesses. It is a measure of 
alertness, a milestone along the 
march of progressiveness. When, 
however, the number and char- 
acter of new dealers acquired are 
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not scrutinized and weighed care- 
fully the net result can hardly be 
expected to show anything but a 
loss for everyone concerned. Com- 
paratively few manufacturers can 
afford so intensive a coverage as 
is sought by Wrigley or Life 
Savers. 

One national advertiser who 
sells direct to dealers learned re- 
cently that 90 per cent of his busi- 
ness was coming from 10 per cent 
of his dealers. His selling cost 
was. a little over 8 per cent. In 
one Ohio city of 16,000 population 
he had thirty-five retailers, not 
one of whom was making any 
noticeable profit for himself or the 
manufacturer. So the order went 
out for salesmen to stop calling on 
any customer whose purchases 
during the preceding year had not 
reached a certain figure. 

Where this advertiser formerly 
had nearly 50,000 accounts he now 
has’ about 7,500. He is selling as 
much merchandise as before and 
making more money. His sales 
cost has just about cut itself in 
half. His distribution is cleaner 
and stronger. His dealers can 
make enough money on the mer- 
chandise now to warrant pushing 
its sale. 

Every manufacturer wants to 
see new accounts being opened, but 
the manufacturer who does not 
watch his salesmen’s reports on 
this point may find himself up to 
his neck in troubles. Nothing will 
cause an old, dependable dealer to 
revolt quicker than to find that 
someone is making a bid for in- 
tensive distribution by selling to 
every hole in the wall in his town. 
One good dealer who knows mer- 
chandise and resale is worth a 
dozen nondescripts. If a dealer 
doesn’t know merchandise and re- 
sale, the manufacturer’s energies 
might better be turned on teaching 
him these fundamentals rather 
than on increasing the number of 
his competitors. It is a good thing 
for advertisers to remember that 
if the dealer doesn’t profit the 
manufacturer is going to have a 
hard time keeping going. Too 
many dealers spoil the broth and 
spill the profits for everyone con- 
cerned. . 
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Vive le This is a repeat- 


-ing world. His- 
Brown Derby! tory repeats it- 


self, and that takes in all the rest 
of it—customs, styles, fads—the 
whole social and business round, 
but, most important to the present 
purpose, merchandising. Mer- 
chants and national advertisers are 
constantly forgetting that jaded 
habits and outworn fashions only 
pass out of sight in one form to 
come back in another shape at a 
later time. Here, for example, is 
the brown derby, at various times 
de rigueur as an article of fashion- 
able male attire, and as many 
times de trop; yesterday the left- 
handed prize and butt of every 
joke and today a nifty in the 
world of fashion. At Troy, N. Y., 
students of Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute invade all the retail stores 
in town, ransack cellars and store- 
rooms, and buy everything in the 
shape of a brown derby they can 
find, from the pancake model to 
the lofty crown and the wide brim. 
These, the enterprising upper class- 
men sell on the campus for what- 
ever price they are able to get, and 
in the twinkling of an eye a fad is 
started, and the brown derby for 
campus wear becomes the vogue at 
R. P. I. Hardly does the laughter 
subside when one reads that Wal- 
lach Brothers, men’s wear mer- 
chants of New York, are advertis- 
ing a brown derby for fall. And 
thus the incoming mode treads 
upon the heels of the one just tak- 
ing the gate. 

What a lesson this incident 
should be to makers of style mer- 
chandise and what an opportunity 
such a situation offers for adver- 
tising. One of the most interest- 
ing examples is that of the Spur 
Tie. “As an article of everyday 
men’s apparel, it was a huge joke,” 
said an officer of the company in 
Printers’ Inx. “To wear a 
ready-tied necktie of any descrip- 
tion was to invite ridicule.” Yet 
Hewes & Potter, with the help of 
a carefully planned and _intelli- 
gently executed advertising cam- 
paign, succeeded in creating a 
market for an article which the 
wise ones said could never be 
brought back into popular favor. 

So with many other articles: 
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There must, of course, be some 
reasonable shred of demand or 
utility for the article. In the case 
of the brown derby, there is first 
the fact that derbies came back 
into favor earlier in the year, and, 
second, that brown in various 
shades predominates in men’s suits 
this fall. With this as the major 
premise and advertising as the 
minor, Wallach Brothers may ar- 
rive at a profitable conclusion. It 
would be only a little less sur- 
prising than the advertising suc- 
cess of the Spur Tie. 





Merchandis- We doubt wheth- 
er any other 

ing Dealer single phase of 
Helps advertising has 


had so much criticism leveled at it 
as has the dealer help. Charges 
of waste have been leveled at it 
in such profusion that the poor 
and lowly dealer help must surely 
have developed a serious inferior- 
ity complex. 

Much of this criticism has been 
justified. However, we are in- 
clined to believe that the criticism 
has not always been aimed at the 
proper target. It is our notion 
that too much complaint has been 
made about the quality of the ma- 
terial itself and too little has been 
said about the manner of dis- 
tributing it. 

What the dealer help needs is a 
safe and sane merchandising plan. 
It has to be sold to the retailer 
with the aid of the same thorough- 
going merchandising plans that are 
used to sell the product itself. 
The trouble all along has been, 
and still is, that once the dealer 
help is complete, it is allowed to 
shift for itself. Few salesmen are 
properly trained to present it effec- 
tively to dealers. When the mate- 
rial is called to the merchant’s at- 
tention by other than personal 
means, the printed appeal is 
usually decidedly weak. 

Several manufacturers, such as 
the National Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Company, build 
complete selling campaigns around 
their dearler-help literature. And 
outline of what this organization 
does is given elsewhere in this 
issue of Printers’ Ink in the 
form of extracts of a talk recently 
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delivered by P. B. Zimmerman, 
manager of the publicity depart- 
ment. 

It is our opinion that even the 
most economical of economists 
would find little opportunity to 
complain about wastage in the dis- 
tribution of Mazda dealer helps by 
the National Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Company. The 
reason for this excellent record is 
that the company does not stop at 
designing excellent material for its 
retailers. Instead, it takes the im- 
portant step of merchandising this 
literature to its dealers and this 
merchandising campaign is so well 
rounded that there is little chance 
for waste to creep in. 

There is no reason why the 
dealer-help item should be the 
orphan of the advertising appro- 
priation account. It is entitled to 
just as high standing as every 
other item of advertising expense 
and it is entirely capable of rank- 
ing with the others, provided it is 
given the assistance it needs in the 
form of a sound merchandising 
plan. 





An official of an 
A Matter of advertising agency 


Judgment wrote a letter to 
Not of PRINTERS’ INK 
Censorship in which he com- 


; plained, with con- 
siderable justification, against a 
wholesale condemnation of the use 
of the word “free” in advertising 
matter by W. E. Humphrey of the 
The Federal Trade Commission in 
a speech before a trade convention. 
The letter appeared in Printers’ 
Ink of November 4, on page 194. 

The writer of the letter also 
complains with justification, in our 
opinion, against the dissemination 
of such a sweeping assertion by 
news organizations like the Associ- 
ated Press. After voicing this 
complaint the correspondent lays 
the whole matter on the table for 
action by asking the following 
question : 

“Cannot the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies and 
the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association and other 
powerful groups persuade the As- 
sociated Press to carefully censor 
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such material and see that sweep- 
ing general statements not based 
upon facts are deleted?” 

With full realization of the fact 
that censorship of news is foreign 
to the American idea of publishing 
and not to be  countenanced, 
Printers’ INK nevertheless be- 
lieves that this question is worth 
the particular care’ and study of 
the Associated Press. It is not a 
matter of censorship. It is a mat- 
ter of judgment in the selection of 
news that is to be transmitted. 
There is considerable “news” every 
minute of the day in the form of 
convention speeches from govern- 
ment officials and all manner of 
men. The Associated Press, or any 
news gathering body, does not 
claim to be able or willing to dis- 
seminate every last one of such 
speeches. It forgets most of them. 
Speeches such as that to which 
the letter in question refers, and 
all other speeches making wide- 
spread remarks of condemnation 
against advertising, or any other 
form of business, might best be 
left among those that are for- 
gotten. 


October Mail-Order Sales 
Lower 


The October sales of Sears, Roebuck 
& Company amounted to $26,839,503, 
against $30,374,605 for that month in 
1925, a decrease of 11.6 per cent. For 
the first ten months of this year, sales 
were $214,725,261, compared with $201,- 
996,608 for the corresponding period in 
1925, a gain of 6.3 per cent. 

Montgomery Ward & Company report 
sales of $20,154,626 in October, against 
$21,964,882 in the corresponding month 
last year, a decrease of 8.2 r cent. 
Sales for the ten months ended Octo- 
ber 31, 1926, were $156,281,323. This 
compares with sales of $142,512,618 for 
the same period last year, a gain of 
9.6 per cent. 








Robert Mertz Returns to 
Economist Group 


Robert Mertz, who had been for 
many years with the Economist Group, 
New York, has rejoined that organiza- 
tion as Chicago representative. 


With Omaha Agency 


Miss Sue McNamara, who has been 
engaged in newspaper work at Seattle, 
Wash., has joined the copy staff of 
The Stanley H. Jack Company, Inc., 
Omaha, Nebr., advertising. 
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You are cordially invited to visit 
an exhibition of paintings 


HIS Exhibition—held during the 

period when The Ethridge Company 
celebrates its 25th Anniversary—con- 
tributed to bythe members of the 
Ethridge Studios, is an interesting demon- 
stration, not alone of the more modern 
trend in Advertising Illustration, but of 
the versatility of the individual. 








Ideas—Layouts—Advertising Illustrations 


CTHRIDGE 


25 East 26th Street, New York City 









Advertising Club News 


Sell Eating Rather Than 
Foods 


Dr. H. E. Barnard, president of the 
American Institute of Baking, spoke on 
“The Trend of Food Advertising” at a 
recent meeting of the - Milwaukee Ag- 
vertising Club. He said that the modern 
trend of food advertising is to edu- 
cate people to eat better. 

Many new foods which are being ad- 
vertised are competing with bakery 

yroducts for a place on the table, Dr. 
arnard said. It is necessary for the 
baker to sell his products by advertis- 
ing their health and appetite appeal. He 
must sell the value of pie, cake, white 
bread and other foods that are 
oftentimes considered undesirable; he 
must sell them as wholesome, desirable 
foods. 

According to Dr. Barnard, one of 
the best ways to sell food is in com- 
bination with other foods. The adver- 
tiser should not show the public a pic- 
ture of a loaf of bread or a jar of 
peanut butter. The advertisement should 
appeal to the individual’s taste—show 
the peanut butter spread on the bread. 
The baker, he advised, should sell his 
product as a part of a_ well-balanced 
meal not as an individual product. 

* * * 


Junior Advertising Council 
Elects Officers 


R. E. White, of Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald, was elected president of the 
newly formed Junior Advertising Coun- 
cil of Chicago at a meeting held 
recently. The other officers are: H. 
Rosier, Chicago Journal of Commerce, 
first vice-president; Frank M. Sturner, 
of J. .M. Bundscho, second vice-presi- 
dent; Austin A. Thomas, Johnson, Read 
& Company, secretary, and Morris M. 
Friedman, Collegiate Special Advertis 
ing Agency, treasurer. Meetings of 
the club will be held twice a month. 

> ss 


Springfield, Ohio, Club 
Affiliates 


The recently organized Advertising 
Club of Springfield, Ohio, has become 
affiliated with the International Adver- 
tising Association. H, S. McSavany is 
president of the Springfield group, Karl 
S. Kumler is secretary. The Advertis- 
ing Club of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Columbus, Ohio, helped in the or- 
ganization of the new club. 

* 


Baltimore Club Makes Gain 
in Membership 


A gain of 103 new members has 
been made by the Advertising Club of 
Baltimore during the last four months. 
A membership committee, headed by 
S. Lawrence Hammerman, is working 
to bring in 500 new members by next 
June. 
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Says There Is Too Much 
Hand-to-Mouth Thinking 


“We do not think far enough ahead 
There is altogether too much ‘hand-to 
mouth’ thinking being done by busi 
ness,” David Lawrence, president of 
The United States Daily, Washington, 
D. C., told members of the Advertis 
ing Club of Indianapolis. He explained 
that “‘hand-to-mouth” thinking is think 
ing in terms of only the present re 
quirements. 

Mr. Lawrence talked on “The Gov 
ernment’s Relation to Advertising.” 
“The one danger in politics,” he said, ‘‘is 
that politics will be permitted to try 
to solve economic problems. Cancella 
tion of foreign debts at the present is 
unthinkable. Politics frequently inter 
rupts the proper solution of economic 
problems. We will witness, however, 
in snite of all politics in Washington, 
a‘ greater expansion of business. 

“The problem of industry will Ix 
solved in a large measure by efficient 
use of advertising. There is good and 
had advertising, to be sure. The test 
will come in this: ‘Are major busi 
nesses obtaining results by certain 
kinds of advertising?’ ” 

S26 


Made Vice-President of New 
York Young Advertising Men 


Ralph Steele Sherratt has been ap 
pointed second vice-president of the 
Association of Young Advertising Men, 
New York, by Walter E. Meinzer, presi 
dent. He succeeds Charles Fairbanks II, 
resigned. 

a. 


Boston Club Awarded 
Convention Banner 


A hanner was awarded to the Adver 
tising Club of Boston for having th« 
largest delegation, based on distanc« 
traveled and population, present at th« 
recent convention of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, at Detroit. 

* * * 


Export Managers to Meet 


The Export Managers Club of New 
York, will hold a joint meeting on 
November 16, with the American Fx 
porters and Importers Association 
There will be a discussion of “The 
Export Commission House and _ Its 
Function in Export Trade.” 


* * * 


Boston Club Planning 
Business-Paper Group 


Everit B. Terhune, president of th« 
Boot and Shoe Recorder, Boston, has 
undertaken the organization of a busi 
ness-paper division of members of the 
Boston Advertising Club. 
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Sphinx Club to Celebrate 


Thirtieth Anniversary 

On November 23 when the Sphinx 
Club holds its first meeting of the 
season, the occasion will be made a 
celebration of the club’s thirtieth anni 
versary. 

In an announcement to members, 
R. F. R. Huntsman sounds a call for 
all old members to gather together at 
this meeting. “It seems to me that 
this occasion offers an unusual oppor- 
tunity for all old-time friends to meet 
one another and renew friendships of 
long ago,” Mr. Huntsman says. “In 
a period of thirty years many men 
who were inseparable once have fewer 
and fewer opportunities to call each 
other by their first names. 

“In these thirty busy years of our 
club life, advertising has become the 
most important force in the develop- 
ment of our country. The men who 
founded the Sphinx Club were truly 
pioneers, as well as those who closely 
followed in their footsteps.” 

James P, Gillroy, president, will 
direct program arrangements for the 
event which will be an “Old Folks’ 
Night.” 

Y.£ © 


Los Angeles Club Extends 
Educational Efforts 


Another step has been taken by the 
Advertising Club of Los Angeles in its 
three-year program of education in ad- 
vertising. by the announcement of a 
course in advertising and marketing, 
which will start on November 16 and 
end February 15. Follbwing this course, 
there will be one in economics for 
executives, beginning March 1, 1927. 

Other courses in 1927 and 1928 will 
include “‘Buymanship for the Buyer of 
Advertising,” “The Place Taken by 
Advertising in the Business Structure 
of Today,” and “The Methods and 
Agee of Analysis in Advertising.” 

D. Moriarty, educational direc 
es of the Los Angeles club, will have 
charge of the courses. 

a + * 


Dinner Dance for Los 


Angeles Club 


A dinner dance will be held by the 
Advertising Club of Los Angeles on 
November 20 at the Edgewater Club, 
Santa Monica. Robert A. Brown is 
chairman of the committee in charge. 

o£ & 


New Club at Lafayette, Ind. 


An advertising club has been organ- 
ized at Lafayette, Ind. Assistance in 
the formation of the club was given by 
members of the advertising clubs of 
Muncie and Indianapolis. 

* * * 


Baltimore Club Appointment 


Fred Wehrenberg, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed to the board of governors of 
the Advertising Club of Baltimore to 
succeed William A. Albaugh, resigned. 
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“The Pilot” Is Spoken For 


Humpurey Company, 

Katamazoo, Micn. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In the issue of Printers’ Iwnx, 
October 14, page 88, we notice a letter 
to you asking whether or not your 
records show any house organ or maga- 
zine registered under the name of “The 
Pilot.” This was sent in by The 
Richardson-Briggs Company, Cleveland. 

For a great many years “The Pilot” 
has been a monthly-issued house organ 
of the Humphrey Company except for 
a few years after the war. oe 
last June we again continued issuin 
this monthly house organ, “The Pilot. s 

While we of course have no serious 
objection to others using this name 
as they have the right to use it if the 
care to, nevertheless we thought we 
would drop you a line so that you 
could record “The Pilot” in your files 
as a monthly house organ, published by 
us. ; 
Humpurey ComMPANy | 


New Accounts for Baltimore 
Agency 


The Pronto Manufacturing Company, 
Baltimore, Md., electric ranges, has 
placed its advertising account with t 
H. Lesseraux Advertising Agency, also 
of that city. Newspapers and direct- 
mail will be used in a campaign already 
planned. Later on, magazines will be 
added to the schedule. 


H. B. Pickering, Vice-President, 
Ramsay Organization 
Harold B. Pickering, recently with 
James F. Newcomb & Company, New 
York, has been elected vice-president 
of the Robert E. Ramsay Organization, 
Inc., also of New York. e was at 
one time with the Electrical Record, 

New York. 


Metal Products Account for 


St. Louis Agency 
The Monarch Metal Products Com- 
pany, St. Louis, manufacturer of metal 
weather strips and window casement 
hardware, has appointed the John Ring, 
Jr. Advertising eee of that city 
to direct its advertising account. 


J. F. Bowman Leaves Chicago 


Association of Commerce 
John F. Bowman, business manager 
of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, has resigned to join the Stevens 
Hotel, of that city, as director of the 
department of conventions and exhibits. 


A. H. Utt to Join Columbus, 
Ohio, “Dispatch” 


eg H. Utt, who has been with 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, will join 
the Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch on No- 
vember 15, as promotion manager. 
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When Preference 
~ Amounts To 
Prejudice 


O sell a man a new kind of shaving 

cream when for years he has used 
another brand, calls for exceptional 
salesmanship. And it is just as difficult 
a selling job to get a woman to try a 
new kind of soup, when for years she 
has been buying another brand. 

Such a preference amounts almost to 
a prejudice. 

In your own case, take some one 
product that you have been using regu- 
larly for a number of years. Unless you 
are an experimentalist, the glowing ad- 
vertisements of competing brands leave 
you cold. You turn the page. 

You will agree that young people, 





QMART SET 


R. BE. BERLIN, Business Manager 


119 West 40th Street, New York 
Chicago Adv. Office, 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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their preferences not being fully deter- 

mined, are natural born experimental- 
} ists. Quite naturally, they try a variety 
of brands before determining what they 
like best. 

From this view point you can more 
readily understand why Joseph P. Day, 
the real estate auctioneer, said, ‘The 
younger element is the buying element 
of today.” 

And SMART SET reaches more 
than half a million members of this ag- 
gressive younger generation. Advertis- 
ers catch them in the formative period 
of their lives, before their preferences 
have become prejudices. Thus, it is not 
at all astonishing that many advertisers 
report that SMART SET leads their 
list at the lowest cost per inquiry. 

SMART SET reaches the younger 
element, the buying element of today 
and of many tomorrows. 
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When John Steps From Knee Pants to Trousers 


—his family’s financial budget takes an upward 
curve. His mother no longer buys his clothes. 
He thinks for himself now and often for the entire 
family. 

The next family automobile should be like Harry’s 
dad's, John drove it yesterday, so he knows. His 
clothes must be this brand, his hats that and his 
golf clubs so and so. John’s food must change. 
Coach said to eat more of this and that. Father 
takes notice, calls in mother and the family budget 
is revised. 


Your message in The Youth’s Companion will 
reach 275,000 of these young men at this critical 
time and influence their buying habits while they 
are still susceptible and eager. 


RATES ADVANCED $100 OCTOBER Ist. 


275,000 net paid, (A. B. C.) circulation, 
Rebate-backed, guaranteed. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


““One Hundred Years Young’ 
8 ARLINGTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
An Atlantic Monthly Publication 
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NOVEMBER MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 
Standard Size 

Pages Lines 
Atlantic Monthly ....... 137 30,902 
SRE, weceeacnensen 131 29,512 
Review of Reviews ..... 131 29,400 
Werte WO sc ccscsce 129 29,002 
GE ececssccncetes 104 23,319 
GS EE ed ccctecces 72 ~=16,182 
American Mercury ...... 66 14,914 
> 2» ar 55 12,490 
DesMMER .occccccccscvece 34 7,703 
Current History ........ 27 6,048 
ENG are o:0.0:09:00660408 26 5,824 
Street & Smith Comb. ... 25 5,650 
RVGRPERED  ccccccccecse 20 4,577 
Wide Weekd .ncacccceves 19 4,368 
Ca. as éscccctcancess 15 3,528 
Bisse Bees. ccccccccssses 10 2,412 

Flat Size 

Pages Lines 
AmOTIEOR «cc ccccccccsses 111 47,901 
Cosmopolitan ........... 91 39,060 
Red Beek .ccccccccccsss 72 30,967 
Physical Culture ........ 68 29,583 
TORE TD «oc cdccowanins 64 27,624 
PREGORINF oc ccccccccsiens 63 27,337 
American Boy ........-. 34 23,545 
Bape? EAS ccccccccccces 32 22,434 
True Romances ........ 52 22,348 
Dream World .......... 51 22,090 


True Detective Mysteries 50 21,661 


AGED cccncccdesescenedas 48 20,880 
Sanast Gab occcccnsscece 48 20,675 
Motion Picture Magazine 33 15,257 
SURES doc ccccccccscvece 34 14,635 
SOCTSRB cccccccccccssecs 34 14,436 
Elks Magazine ......... 31 14,288 
American Legion Monthly 30 12,870 
Better Homes & Gardens 28 12,813 


29 12,600 
20 8,790 


Faweett’s 
Success 


Sh TED hed ocdcccecs 18 8,008 
Picture: Play .........0. 18 7,863 
PER Fy 6b0nsceceshses 16 6,972 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

Pages Lines 
Vogue (2 issues)........ 247 156,690 
Ladies’ Home Journal... 152 104,176 
Good Housekeeping ...... 202 87,037 
Harper’s Bazar ......... 115 77,489 
Woman’s Home Comp... 98 66,762 
Pictorial Review ........ 69 46,938 
2. ee janis cee 44,390 
J eT ee 60 = =41,171 
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“Rate 
Increase 


An increase in 
advertising rates 
of approximately 
40% will become 
effective with 
ourJanuary, 1927 
issue, forms for 
which will close 
December 15th, 
1926. 


Advertising con- 
tracts will be 
accepted up to 
closing date at 
our present rates. 


(Member of A. B.C.) 





“The Quality Magazine 
of the Boating Field.” 


25 West 43rd St., New York City 
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Pages Lines 
eee eT ee 46 35,479 
Junior Home Magazine.. 38 26,318 
Modern Priscilla ....... 34 823,266 
Woman’s World ........ 25 17,501 
Farmer’s Wife ......... 22 ~=-:15,526 
GREE BO Suc hseevseti< 31 13,467 
Fashionable Dress ...... 17. —-: 112,019 
People’s Popular Monthly 17 11,910 
People’s Home Journal.. 17 11,781 
Mother’s-Home Life .... 17 11,564 
Household Magazine .... 14 10,973 
Needlecraft ............. 13 8,947 
Today’s Housewife ...... 8 5,208 


Messgr. of Sacred Heart 15 3,464 


GENERAL AND CLASS 
Pages Lines 


House & Garden ........ 175 110,674 
Town & Country (2 is.).. 141 95,374 
SN BAe. sacacovcues 123 82,804 
Vantig FOR. vccscccssvce 126 79,974 
House Beautiful ........ 86 54,626 
Arts & Decoration ...... 78 52,542 
Popular Mechanics ...... 144 = 42,371 
ee GE sacaceesuns 80 35,506 
MED Wasdcasedacvente 80 34,616 
Nation’s Business ....... 77 = 34,165 
Popular Science Monthly. 76 32,868 
Radio Broadcast ........ 66 29,504 
Popular Radio .......... 61 29,315 
International Studio .... 42 28,460 
Normal Instructor ...... 36 §©6.25,069 
World Traveler ......... 36 =. 23,306 
e2dneenae attendee ee 44 19,706 
MRE cccecawcscecesdi 30 18,960 
Field & Stream ........ 42 = 18,161 
Garden & Home Builder.. 23 17,784 
Scientific American ..... 21 14,714 
Science & Invention .... 32 14,276 
BE: cc chev everecsss 32 =: 13,895 
CN BOO. cccccececs 25 11,093 
National Sportsman ..... 22 9,683 
Rad'o Age ..... “HO 00eks 21 8,834 
Outdoor Recreation ..... 20 8,620 
Extension Magazine .... 10 7,239 
Forest & Stream ........ 16 7,058 
Association Men ........ 16 6,869 
\ 2 eee er 15 6,813 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
Pages Lines 


Maclean’s (2 Oct. issues) 84 58,970 
Can. Homes & Gardens.. 72 45,788 
West. Home M’thly (Oct.) 55 40,310 
Can. Home Jour. (Oct.) 54 38,471 


Rod & Gun in Canada.... 22 9,648 
OCTOBER WEEKLIES 


October 1-7 Pages _Lines 
Saturday Evening Post 108 73,802 
GE waccccevccents 34 22,079 
BE WOME ccvvccese 48 20,669 
Forbes (Semi-Mo) .... 41 19,085 
Literary Digest ....... 40 18,257 
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Publishers Can 
Make a Molehill 


Out of a Mountain 





37‘ VERY month the average pub- 
lisher receives a little bundle 
called distribution packed nicely in 
high currency paper and neatly tied 
with red tape. This bundle of distri- 
bution, as a rule, contains more pests 
and pains than Pandora’s box. 
. 7 * + * 
We can show publishers how to re- 
duce their mountains to molehills. It 
should be quite a relief to work with 
one account instead of the several 
thousand necessary to cover 70,000 
stands, to have your returns counted 
and to have our 7 promotion men 
traveling as your promotion depart- 


ment. 
+ 7” * * * 


To any publisher interested in the 
advantages and economies of inde- 
pendent national newsstand distribu- 
tion is extended a standing invitation 
to consult with us at our headquarters. 


EASTERN 


DISTRIBUTING 


CORPORATION 
BRYANT West NEW 


1444 YORK 


45 
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Pages 
American Weekly ..... 7 
0 ae eae 19 
Bae 2eteeiietniindad 22 
EO? ixvoarcesadtabhacess 15 
Christian Herald ..... 9 
Youth’s Companion ... 6 
ee ctcdtebossures 8 
Argosy All-Story ...... 16 
The Nation .......... 5 
Pn > < dhe wiecdeocie oe 5 
me Pe ee 4 
New Republic ........ 2 

October 8-14 Page 


s 
Saturday Evening Post 149 


DM ooh densest stee 41 
New Yorker .......... 50 
Literary Digest ...... 38 
SRT A oéh-ebdens-oe sta 19 
The Nation ........-. 25 
American Weekly ..... 4 
SEE 6%6200b0400000549 18 
DE  sxcdagiedesren Gee 17 
Christian Herald ..... 7 
SMG cbc ce duccdasste 9 
Youth’s Companion .... 5 
Churchman ........... 7 
FUE cecccccesvcsonaees 5 
Argosy-All-Story ...... 8 
New Republic ........- 3 
October 15-21 Pages 
Saturday Evening Post 147 
Literary Digest ....... 61 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.) ... 57 
iF BCLRL TTT Le 38 
New Yorker ......... 44 
RD vc aicodases cee 26 
American Weekly .... 5 
ME scbecccencsewees 18 
DE <cerdigesasvesaensa 17 
Christian Herald ...... 8 
PL wistename hw ep 7 
BME ce ccceedcaeeeuct 6 
Youth’s Companion 3 
Argosy-All-Story ...... 9 
New Republic ........ f 
SEE gagecdeesss 3 
BOG WOON cceseccess 3 
October 22-28 Pages 
Saturday Evening Post 119 
BAR ccc ev cde cdncss 41 
BOW WOME cccccccee 48 
Literary Digest ...... 33 
CD cbc tascdees exe 22 
American Weekly ..... 6 
WHEE Saber ce icccwe ote 24 
0 er eT eee 10 
Christian Herald ...... 5 
Pe i 8 
The Nation ........... 7 
DE Rpacevedaceesese 5 
Churchman ........... 5 
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Lines 
15,159 
13,355 

9,331 
6,854 
6,532 
4,753 
3,957 
3,716 
2,302 4 
2,229 
1,537 
1,029 
Lines 
101,461 
26,463 
21,814 

17,685 
13,596 
10,657 

8,422 
7,564 
7,417 
5,278 
4,275 
3,651 
3,084 
2,506 
1,834 
1,323 
Lines 
100,240 
27,893 
25,999 
24,837 

19,147 
17,843 
10,646 

7,636 
7,520 
5,763 
3,047 
2,701 
2,269 
1,974 
1,874 
1,556 
1,470 

Lines 
81,466 
26,644 
20,820 
15,284 
15,067 
11,649 
10,126 

4,590 
3,899 
3,835 
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Pages Lines 

New Republic ........ 4 1,984 
Youth’s Companion ... 2 1,562 
Argosy-All-Story ...... 4 1,076 
October 29-31 Pages Lines 
Saturday Evening Post 86 58,933 
oO Eee} ae oer 31 20,402 
OG FUE occ kicks dce 42 = 18,373 
Literary Digest ....... 32 14,896 
American Weekly .... 4 8,645 
CE. kccccocanteees 12 8,424 
Christian Herald ...... 7 4,778 
Churchman ......ccc0. 4 1,721 
SOEME..0 600 ce0dccdtvnes 3 1,617 
Argosy-All-Story °...... 3 837 
Totals for October Pages Lines 
Saturday Evening Post 611 415,902 
5 PTT ee 186 120,425 
New Worker «.<0cses 235 100,823 
Literary Digest ....... 206 94,015 
CORO Ds ccc éaneciscses 100 68,285 
American Weekly .... 28 54,521 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.) ... 98 45,084 
TEARS. cccccvesesscccse 82 34,657 
BAP. canacsetasessenens 61 26,381 
Christian Herald ..... 38 26,250 
The Nation .......... 41 17,631 
a 35 15,114 
Youth’s Companion ... 17 12,235 
FOR 0.0036 ctcccesenve 26 =: 111,208 
Cherchemas ..ccccvcess 23 10,013 
Argosy-All-Story ...... 42 9,437 
New Republic ........ 14 6,210 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 


ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 


FICATIONS 

Pages 
1. Vogue (2 issues).... 247 
2. House & Garden.... 175 
3. Ladies’ Home Journal 152 
4. Town & C’ntry (2 is.) 141 
5. Good Housekeeping .. 202 
6. Country Life ....... 123 
7. Vanity Fair ........ 126 
8. Harper’s Bazar ...... 115 
9 


. Woman’s Home Com. 98 


10. Maclean’s (2 Oct. is.) 84 


. House Beautiful .... 86 


12. Arts & Decoration... 78 
13. American 
14. Pictorial Review .... 69 


. Can. Homes & Gardens 72 


TE, TROGES ccccccvccvse 65 
. Popular Mechanics 144 
RB BRENASE. oc cccsive 60 


19. Wes. H’me Mo. (Oct.) 55 


20. Cosmopolitan ........ 91 

. Can. H’me Jou. (Oct.) 54 
it ER Aaa are 80 
po”, eee 46 
D4, BGR ccccccccccccs 80 


. Nation’s Business .... 77 


Lines 
156,690 
110,674 
104,176 

95,374 
87,037 
82,804 
79,974 
77,489 
66,762 
58,970 
54,626 
52,542 
47,901 
46,938 
45,788 
44,390 
42,371 
41,171 
40,310 
39,060 
38,471 
35,506 
35,479 
34,616 
34,165 
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O magazine in the 
class field showed so 
high a percentage of 

gain in volume of advertising 

carried the first six months 
of 1926 compared with the 
same period of 1925—as 


Arts & Decoration 


—the gain was more than 
40% 


The gain for the last six months of 
1926 will exceed that of the first six 
months. 





ARTS & DECORATION now 
carries more advertising than 
many of its contemporaries with 
circulations from ten to twenty 
times larger. 


Arts & Decoration 


45 West 45th Street, New York: City 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF NOVEMBER ADVERTISING 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 

















1926 1925 1924 1923 Totals 
Lines Lines Lines Lines Lines 
Maclean’s (2 Oct. issues).... 58,970 56,554 54,883 43,082 213,489 
AMETICAN 20.22... ccecceceees 47,901 53,232 49,857 51,309 202,299 
Cosmopolitan ............... $39,060 39,563 30,146 29,552 138,321 
Physical Culture ............ 9,58. 34,158 31,121 38,726 133,588 
Review of Reviews 41,172 30,646 31,381 132,599 
Atlantic Monthly ... 28,063 25,704 31,068 115,737 
th ee 28,230 24,110 30,861 114,168 
CS eee 28,317 25,312 27,455 110,086 
SD at cedepeceledcveuses 27,337 ° «26,262 26,243 23,089 102,931 
errr 29,51 23,856 17,775 22,552 93,695 
American Boy .........+...- *23,545 *22,440 *22,780 20,600 89,365 
SR, kclosdcles-ce ves bce 23,319 19,840 17,962 21,180 82,301 
i Mn otpedubebeebevets 22,434 22,340 16,977 14,440 76,191 
Motion Picture Magazine..... 15,257 15,417 16,944 19,254 66,872 
DEN ME-buB debs o004ekheac des 14,635 16,653 14,858 16,515 62,661 
I Wit oxceceh aehleenwn 8,790 10,263 13,229 12,867 45,149 
DD inns ceenbes doves aah 3,528 6,328 9,24 15,904 35,000 
Si SEED io ccecbevécecdses *8,008 6,272 6,888 7,392 28,560 
ED 66 6550600040 c08u 4,577 5,554 4,909 5,959 20,999 
DE 6hecesdmetnceedeess 5,824 4,326 4,907 4,880 19,937 
* New size. 482,551 488,840 444,491 468,066 1,883,948 
+ Hearst’s International combined with Cosmopolitan. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Vogue (2 issues) ........... 156,690 133,796 105,782 111,019 507,287 
Ladies’ Home Journal ....... 104,176 96,539 92,533 93,509 386,757 
Housekeeping ......... 87,037 75,823 66,559 66,629 296,048 
DOTS NNT de cheecnccoue 77,489 70,560 63,959 56,113 268,121 
Woman’s Home Companion... 66,762 63,240 59,001 61,499 250,502 
Pictorial Review ........... *46,938 *42,840 *44,370 57,366 191,514 
rrr *44,390 *30,994 *39,452 46,148 160,984 
DY, wc diekecenaqeseeene 741,171 34,151 33,452 30,819 139,593 
Modern Priscilla .........-:; 23,266 23,800 22,100 25,160 94,326 
PTE TEE ceccecscen os 17,501 18,774 14,923 18,294 69,492 
Amen s Home Journal....... 11,781 16,220 16,584 19,025 63,610 
le’s ns Monthly.. *11,910 *13,152 12,534 15,390 52,986 
Ma er’s-Home Life ......... 11,564 12,609 10,874 10,911 45,958 
DEE cxvchececetesvese 8,947 10,370 11,092 8,712 39,121 
* New size. 709,622 642,868 593,215 620,594 2,566,299 
t Designer combined with Delineator. 
CLASS MAGAZINES 
House & Garden ........... 110,674 83,280 75,123 79,846 348,923 
Town & Country (2 issues)... 95,374 95,461 70,070 70,661 331,566 
ST EEE oes ceccedeeeee $82,804 $63,375 $51,106 44,856 242,141 
PE DUP eovccccccccsveee 9,974 59,871 42,841 51,245 233,931 
House Beautiful ............ $54,626 $50,564 $37,759 33,363 176,312 
Arts & Decoration .......... 52,542 38,766 34,652 29,064 155,024 
Popular Mechanics .......... 2,371 36,317 39,535 35,372 153,595 
Popular Science Monthly *32,868 *36,767 *38,856 32,849 141,340 
DE’ sac cas delved 0s 6 a000 to 34,616 28,413 34,000 35,992 133,021 
Nation’s Business ..........- 34,165 29,813 23,374 23,652 111,004 
International Studio ......... 28,460 16,513 19,538 16,203 80,714 
Field & Stream ............ 18,161 19,162 19,089 19,931 76,343 
PD csd¢ebe'edneseevepete 18,960 17,283 18,846 19,188 74,277 
Scientific American .......... 14,714 16,958 19,691 15,550 66,913 
Science & Invention ........ 14,276 13,627 16,102 15,817 59,822 
DE Sucastguedsitdaceen 13,895 13,024 14,058 13,588 54,565 
SE WEEE. oo cné0-ve swe veut 11,093 13,897 13,140 14,159 52,289 
National Sportsman ......... 9,683 9,257 11,726 14,075 44,741 
Outdoor Recreation ......... 8,620 8,992 10,230 12,337 40,179 
Forest & Stream .........++- 7,058 6,581 8,737 10,731 33,107 
* New size. —_—_—_ a a 
t Changed to four-column page. 764,934 657,921 598,473 588,479 2,609,807 
WEEKLIES (5 October Issues) 
Saturday Evening Post ...... 415,902 449,736 %328,469 $288,694 1,482,801 
eT ee 94,015 85,480 $71,731 71,412 322,638 
American Weekly .......... 54,521 248,334 162,864 $89,242 254,961 
REED. wet cobodocvetcceccos 68,285 55,627 $32,111 $24,652 180,675 
Forbes (2 issues) .......... 45,084 44,373 28,392 $20,876 138,725 
DE 24246 2640060 beens 64666 $15,114 $23,703 28,917 $30,880 98,614 
Christian Herald ........... 26,250 26,448 $18,792 $20,369 91,859 
ger estar) Serre $26,381 25,465 19,388 $18,825 90,059 
4 issues. 745,552 759,166 590,664 564,950 2,660,332 
PE AOD ccévectesece .+2,702,659 2,548,795 2,226,843 2,242,089 9,720,386 
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cA magazine must be good 
when it sells itself without 


circulation effort. 


Established 2 yeats, 10 months 
ago, circulation is now more 
than 80,000 net paid, at 50 
cents the copy. 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


Edited by H. L. MENCKEN 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
New York 


730 Fifth Avenue 
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The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE’S ad- 

dress before the convention of 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies ‘at Washington 
reminds the Schoolmaster of an 
occasion when he listened to an- 
other speaker present the cause of 
Truth in Advertising to a similar 
convention of advertising men. It 
was an open air meeting in Indian- 
apolis held on a beautiful Sunday 
afternoon. A group of four or 
five, sauntering back to the city 
after the meeting, discussed the 
speaker’s remarks. One of them 
asked: “Don’t you think innocent 
exaggeration is often confused 
with deliberate misrepresentation ?” 
and thereby provoked an argument 
that lasted all the rest of that 
beautiful Sunday afternoon. For 
where does exaggeration end and 
falsehood begin? 

A salutary approach to any seri- 
ous consideration of this subject is 
the reflection that the tendency to 
exaggeration is not the exclusive 
prerogative or vice of the advertis- 
It is merely a universal, 


ing man. 
human characteristic, a heritage 
from our primitive forefathers, 


exhibited at full strength during 
childhood and tapering off as the 
emotional nature is modified by the 
growth of reason and will. 
Willful dishonesty is statutory 
and moral delinquency. Exaggera- 
tion comes from a Latin word 
meaning “to heap up.” The exag- 
geration may be simply extrava- 
gant or it may be untruthful. One 
must be avoided, prohibited even. 
But how about the other? If over- 
statement is a departure from the 
dead level of truth, is not under- 
statement a departure also? Must 
it be in advertising and selling as 
it is in court—the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth? 
Must the copy writer or the sales- 


man stick to facts—may he not 
say what he feels or thinks or 
desires ? 
nee er 
Several of the Schoolmaster’s 


friends have called his attention 


to a recent advertisement with 
the query, “Why don’t you point 
out the dangers of timely copy?” 
The advertisement that aroused 
this interest was one which ap- 
peared on Monday, November 1, 
in a publication read by the im- 
portant elements in the textile 
trade. The heading was startling 
in view of what happened on Sat- 
urday, October 30, at New Haven, 
when West Point beat Yale at 
football by a 33 to 0 score. 
“Yale Wins,” said the Monday 
copy in bold type at the top; then 
proceeded to talk about the adver- 
tiser’s new Yale model suit “for 


the college trade.” 
* 


The Schoolmaster has been un- 
able to discover whether the ad- 
vertiser in his attempt to be timely 
took a chance as a prophet on Sat- 
urday morning or whether he left 
the game entirely out of his cal- 
culations when the copy was writ- 
ten. Another explanation is that 
the advertiser realized his copy 
would get a reading no matter 
what the result of the game, which 
is what seems to have happened. 
However, the Schoolmaster will, 
as requested, use the copy as a 
warning to beware of “timely” 
copy written in advance of a very 


uncertain event. 
* * * 
The address of Cyrus H. K 
Curtis at the luncheon given by 


the Western Council of the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising 
Agencies has stirred the School- 
master to certain reflections. A 
summary of Mr. Curtis’ address 
appeared in Printers’ InxK of 
October 28. He referred particu- 
larly to copy which gains attention. 

The Schoolmaster has even gone 
so far as to run over in his mind 
certain recent advertisements which 
have stuck in his mind, like burrs 
An advertisement of Edgewortl 
tobacco is very impressive. The 
copy is in the testimonial letter 


style. It is a letter from an en 
thusiastic smoker of Edgeworth. 
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Comments like those of Mr 
ndall have also been made 
y many other manufacturers 
» have used our help over 
riod of years, including: 
imerican Face Brick 
california White @ 
Pine Asan, 
Celoter Company 
Common Brick Mires 
(rane Company 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Kerner Incinerator Co. 
Paine Lumber Company 
Riddle Co., The Edward N. 
S. Materials Company 
Vendor Slate Company 
. Vasmuth-Endicott 
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Assn. 
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In the words of~ 


Paul E 
Manager of the 
Company: 


“We have been using the Na- 
tional Real Estate Journal for 
a@ number of years. «a3 
pages.) We recognize the 
fact that it is important for 
us to reach the Realtor as he 


Kendall, Advertising 
Long Rell Lamber 





is a most important factor in 
building, and we believe we 
can reach him through the 


National Real Estate Journal. 
We are hoping that in 1927 









we can uae 
schedule.” 
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139 N. Clark St. 
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Many other 
likewise of 
in selling Real- 


Home-builders. 





NATIONAL 
a.B.c. REAL ESTATE 4.2.r. 
JOURNAL 


Porter-Bede-Langtry Corporation, 
Publishers 


Chicago 
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Sawmills that cut 
84 of the lumber 
O produced in U.S. 
_Concentrate your adver- 
tising in the one paper that 
covers the worth-while mills 
in all lumber producing sec- 
tions—mills that cut 84% of 
the lumber sawn in the U. S. 
Write for our 84% circular. 


Americanfiumberman 


Est.1873 CHICAGO asc. 


* 

















28 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 








: pte, 
q Ag Community Advertising 
= Specialists. 


Communities served from Fairbanks, Alaska to cities in 
Florida. Bend for questionnaire for tentative survey of 


"Bott Advertising Agency 
< J 


Little Rock, Arkansas 

















DIRECT Male 


who produces straight from | 
the shoulder selling copy. | 
and ideas and visuals with the | 
solar plexus punch. 
direct knowledge printing, | 
paper, art and photo-engraving. 
A-1 agency art director-service 
and advertising manager, 
prominent printer and paper 
merchant. 
now art director with litho- | 
graphing display house. 
what have you? | 
Address “J,”” Box 39, P. I. 























This [etter is so inviting that atten- 
tion and interest are held to the 
last word. Advertisements for 
Philco storage batteries are inspir- 
ing and attractive. The School- 
master never passes these up 
until he has read the entire text. 
They contain thrilling episodes of 
averted catastrophes which are 
dramatically illustrated. 

What is this power to attract 
readers? It is undoubtedly a com- 
bination of personality and style, 
both developed by intensive train- 
ing. More than this, it is born of 
conviction on the copy writer’s part 
that the product he is selling is 


| 100 per cent perfect. It is believ 


ing, plus training. 
* * * 

Certain manufacturers tell the 
Schoolmaster that they frequently 
are asked by retailers how to size 
up customers in the store in respect 
to their buying capacity. Should 
they offer the higher-price goods 
first and then, if necessary, work 
down toward the lower? Or should 
the process be from the lower- 
price goods upward? 

The Schoolmaster is reminded of 
this by a happening at the recent 
Chicago radio show reported to him 
by a friend in that city. 

A quaintly dressed foreign wo- 
man who could speak very little 
English, and even that imperfectly, 
approached a booth where several 
numbers of a_ well-known radio 
were on display. Her eyes lighted 
up with interest, indicating that she 
apparently had seen a set that she 
liked. The salesman saw the look 
of interest but was not quite quick 
enough to notice which set it was 
that attracted her fancy. He be- 
gan talking to her about a set that 
sold for around $100. She listened 
patiently while he set forth its sup- 
posed virtues and when he paused 
asked: 

“That big, pretty one over there 
—how much?” 

“Oh, that one will cost you $500,” 
replied the salesman. 

“I take him,” she said, further 
explaining, in broken English, that 
she did not know much about 
radios but that she was furnishing 
a new home with “lots of pretty 
things in it” and wanted a set in 
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A big man 
wanted for 


a big job 


A permanent executive head is needed 
for a new enterprise backed by the largest 
manufacturers in their line. 


He must have the personality, business 
experience and initiative to function prac- 
tically as President of the company, in 
association with men of very large affairs. 
As advertising and publicity will be prin- 
cipal activities of this enterprise, he 
should have a background enabling him 
to direct a large campaign with the assist- 
ance of a competent advertising agency. 


The ideal man is probably now employed 
as an advertising director with large re- 
sponsibilities, as an important agency 
executive, or possibly as a sales manager. 
The initial salary contemplated is higher 
than most such men receive, and the 
future is what the right man makes it. 
The ideal age is from 33 to 40 years. 


Headquarters are in New York. 


Replies will be considered confidential. 
and full details of age, experience, abili- 
ties, salary requirements, etc., should be 
given in first letter. 


Address “‘T,”’ Box 177, Printers’ Ink. 
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House Organs 


We are producers of some of the 
oldest and most successful house- 
organs in the country. Edited and 
printed in lots of 250 to 25,000 at 
5 to 15 cents per name per month. 
Write for a copy of THe WILLIAM 
FeATHER MAGAZINE. 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 




















YOUR OWN 
MOTION 
PICTURES 


INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 
There Is no Ry - ‘eid with 
Fil ou place 
——— ky ~ no "obligation by 
making inquiries. 
Over 5,000,000 
circulation weekly. 


ADVERTISING “CO 
General Executive 7 
220 % ae ee . 


Phila. Omen 1918. "Race St. 
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harmony with the other furnishings. 

She called her husband over and 
ordered him to execute a check for 
the amount which he did more or 
less willingly——probably less. 

From this little selling episode 
and a host of others along the same 
general line that might be set forth 
here, the Schoolmaster is inclined 
to set down the following as a 
suggested rule: 

Unless the salesman is a sharp 
enough student of human nature 
accurately to read his customer’s 
buying capacity, he should begin at 
the top price and work downward. 
In this way he is almost sure to 
make a bigger sale than in proceed- 
ing upward, 

If practically everybody did not 
know it already, the Schoolmaster 
might further suggest here that it 
is a capital mistake always to size 
up a person by the clothes he wears 
Sometimes good clothes are dis- 
guises for financial embarrassment. 
The man with money can afford 
to disregard his personal appear- 
ance if he is so inclined. The man 
without money has to be more care- 
ful. 

“If I should be fired today,” a 
sales manager remarked to the 
Schoolmaster, “and all the money 
I had was my last pay check, T 
would spend most of it in getting 
me some regular clothes. Then I 

would go out and land a job.” 


Utah Engineers Publish 
Monthly 


| The Engineering Council of Utah 
| recently published the first issue of 
The Utah Engineer. The new publica 
tion is a monthly and will be the official 
organ of the council. 

















CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE. 


LIMITED 


TORONTO—$92 Adelaide Street West 
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An Unusual Opportunity 
for a. Printer-Critic 
Who Knows His Stuff ! 


\ New York printing house needs a man who knows how to 
plan, lay out, supervise and service printing of the finest quality. 


Vov. 11, 1926 INK 





Not a salesman—although he must contact accounts. 

Not a shop man—although he must possess practical experience. 
We want a craftsman of the highest type, a typographer of 
recognized ability, a printing critic who will command the respect 
and willing cooperation of those working with him to achieve 
the perfect product. 

To this man we offer an unusual opportunity with one of the 
largest and most progressive plants in New York. 

Complete information in first letter. State salary desired. Do 
not write us unless you measure up fully to our specifications. 
All letters held in strict confidence. Address ‘‘V,"’ Box 179, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 











ART DIRECTOR 


and 


LAYOUT MAN 
New York cAgency experience 


«a has operated own service 















CAPABLE ARTIST 
AVAILABLE 
DECEMBER 
FIRST 


“H” Box 38, care of Printers’ Ink 
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WANTED 


by manufacturing 
plant, advertising 
manager with ex- 
perience in pub- 
licity and sales 
promotion work. 


Address ““E,” Box 
35, Printers’ Ink, 


stating experience. 














FOREIGN-LANGUAGE 
ADVERTISING 
DIRECTOR 


A former editor-in-chief of two New 
York dailies, in different languages, 
now supervising important advertising 
and publicity work in 14 languages, 
wishes to change position. 

In daily contact with all the foreign- 
language newspapers of the country. 
Speaks and reads most of the lan- 
guages. Made extensive studies of 
the market. Conducted some very 
successful campaigns. Forceful copy- 
writer. Agile, Creative. 

Singularly a to organize and 
direct foreign-language department for 
large American advertising agency. 


Address “A,’”’ Box 30, Printers’ Ink. 


Mailing Lists 
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Board of Directors Helped by 
Criticism of an Advertisement 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark, N. J. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I will have to admit that I was not 
a very regular reader of Printers’ Inx 
until 1921. At that time I happened 
to be sales manager of quite a large 
company that was in a business where 
the sailing was very rough. In fact, 
the company was losing money and 
you know how a board of directors 
feels when a business is losing. 

One day I picked up a copy of Print 
ers’ Ink and in going over its pages 
I found a reproduction of one of our 
own advertisements. The reading mat 
ter exposed the fact that our full-page 
advertisement was being criticized by 
experts and when your experts said 
that the type of advertising we were 
using indicated that we must be hav 
ing some desperate meetings in our 
conference room, they certainly hit the 
nail on the head, because that was a 
very true statement. I think I am 
safe in saying that all of us who read 
the article hesitated long enotgh to 
check up on ourselves as your publica 
tion certainly gave us a clear picture 
of what outsiders thought of our ad 
vertising and the plans behind it. 

Needless to say, I became a constant 
and steady reader of Printers’ Ink 
ever after, and I do not hesitate to tell 
you that I consider it a very valuable 
assistant. 

C. C. Letnincer, 
Sales Manager. 


F. D. Salmon, Publisher Port 
Jervis, N. Y. “Union-Gazette 

Fred D. Salmon_has been made pul 
lisher of the Port Jervis, N . nion. 
Gazette, and president and treasurer o 
the Tri-States Publishing Company, 
succeeding Fred R. Salmon, whose 
death was reported in last week’s issue 
of Printers’ Inx. He will continue to 
act as general manager. William © 
Cooley, advertising manager, has, in 
addition, been elected secretary. Mrs 
Flora D. Salmon is now vice-president 


Cincinnati Agency Opens 
New York Office 


The Marx-Flarsheim Company, Cin 
cinnati advertising agency, has opened 
an Eastern office at New York. J. 
Marx, president of the agency, will be 
in charge of the new office. Henry B. 
Flarsheim, secretary, will direct the 
Cincinnati office. 
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Classified Advertisements 











each insertion. 
eents. Cash must accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in “Printrers’ Ink” cost sixty-five cents a line for 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and twenty-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printers’-Bookbinders’ Outfitters 
Modern Cut-Cost uipment 
Also Rebuilt Machinery 
Conner Fendler Branch, A. T. F. Co. 
New York City 


PUBLISHERS—An up-to-date publica- 
tion plant, 30 minutes from N. Y. C. can 
handle two or three more publications to 
advantage. Publishers seeking excellent 
service and reduced overhead are invited 
to investigate. Jersey Printing Company, 
10 W. 23rd Street, Bayonne, N. J. 


Sales gg age rated $150,000, high- 
est credit, long established, selling in 
practically every community in United 
States and Canada of 2,000 or over popu- 
lation, interested in taking over exclusive 
sale on well-financed item or line capable 
of quick development by heavy advertis- 
ing and strong sales efforts. 











We are extensive national advertisers, 
having used full pages in Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Liberty, etc. Our Fall cam- 
paign includes approximately 500 news- 
papers including full pages in Metropoli- 
tan dailies. Box 616, Printers’ Ink. 


LITHOGRAPHIC AND PRINTING 
SALESMAN WANTED 

By a Cleveland color lithographic, en- 

graving and printing organization to 

represent us in Chicago. 

We specialize in black and white or 
color enlargements, displays, car cards, 
folders, blotters, letterheads in one or 
more colors, also operate a complete 
bindery, diecutting and finishing dept. 

We desire a man who has sold similar 
material and who has a following among 
national advertisers. 

Satisfactory compensation in the form 
of salary or drawing account. 

Write us about yourself and a per- 
sonal confidential interview will be ar- 
ranged. Box 590 Printers’ Ink. 


Printing Plant For Rent 


amaroneck 
Fully equipped, may be rented for 5 
years on sliding scale. All machinery in 
building and arrangements may be made 
for purchasing it at very attractive price. 
All that is necessary to start work is to 
move in necessary stock. Floor space ap- 
proximately 50x120, including ice 
space. Building located on very promi- 
nent corner, % block from station and 
main street. STEVENS & CHRYSTIE, 
100 West Post Road, Mamaroneck, New 
York, Tel.: Mamaroneck 1367. 








New Bulletin of Publishing Proper- 
ties for Sale just out. Send for 
HARRIS-DIBBLE COM- 
PANY, 345 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


Salesmen in New York wants to 
represent large, responsible company who 
want and can produce two to seven 
color labels in quantities. Commission 
only. Box 578, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Experienced advertising man 
with $7,500 to purchase interest in new 
trade journal, only one in large and prof- 
itable field; less than one year old and 
already showing profits. Box 613 P. I. 











HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Experienced men to sell out- 
door advertising. Territory open through- 
out country. Only live wires wanted. 
Ideal Sign Company, 508 South Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 


Salesman who has sold Outdoor or 
Electrical Advertising. Splendid oppor- 
tunity to become a member of fast grow- 
ing organization in this field. Write, 
stating qualifications, remuneration, etc. 
Box 587, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 

A progressive Baltimore House has a 
permanent position open for a high grade 
artist, who can make layouts, color 
sketches and finished pen and ink draw- 
ings for magazine ads, cover design, 
booklets, folders, etc. State age, experi- 
ence, when you can report and salary 
desired. Box 579, Printers’ Ink. 














Wanted—Agency salesman with creative 


ideas in sales promotion, initiative, plan- 
ning campaigns, writing forceful copy. 
A hustler with successful experience, will 
have big opportunity here, in live South- 
eastern city. Newly organized respon- 
sible agency. Can pay moderate salary, 
business growth will bring increases. 
Give full details, references and salary 
expected in first letter. Box 611, P. I 








CIRCULATION MANAGER 
One with a proven record in the magazine 
or trade-paper field reaching the small- 
town and city merchants. Must be a suc- 
cessful field executive, capable of building 
up and working with a sales force solicit- 
ing the General and Department Store 
trade. We offer an established service of 
interest to this trade at a price that 
offsets sales resistance. A big job for 
a big man!—with limitless possibilities. 
Address Circulation Manager, Box 163, 
Madison Square Station, New York City. 
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NEW YORK AGENCY—ineditim 
size—desires a capable man as 
mechanical production manager 
Box 614, Printers’ Ink. 

PROMISING OPPORTUNITY 
om news staff of trade paper, leader 
in its field, open to young man con 
fident his vocation is writing. Please 
tell complete story about yourself. Box 
594, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED— Assistant editor’ with news- 
paper or trade paper experience for large 
New York City manufacturer’s house- 
organ. Good pay, good future, steady 
job, pleasant environment for even- 
tempered, dependable man who will be 
given plenty of time to find himself. 
if employed, state reason for desiring 
change. Send two non-returnable sam 
ples to Box 607, Printers’ Ink. 














An old established mill making a full 
line of coated covers, cardboard, box 
paper and other paper specialties has an 
opening in the New York and New Eng- 
land territory for an experienced man. 
These lines are well established with 
distributors and a large part of the sales- 
man’s time will be devoted to sales pro- 
motion among consumers and direct sell- 
ing of specialties to converters. This is an 
unusual opportunity with an interesting 
future, depending only upon the sales- 
man’s capacity and ability. In writing 
for an interview, give exp. and refer- 
ences in detail. All correspondence will 
be held strictly confidential. Box 577, P. I. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


~ Versatile Artist 


Free lance, wants space with well estab- 
lished agency, Manhattan. Separate room, 
reasonable rent. Box 584, Printers Ink. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


ADVERTISING MANAGER — Thor- 
oughly equipped by training and experi- 
ence to help a manufacturer grow. Full 
or part time. At present free lancing. 
Box 593, Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETARY . 
Young lady, stenographer, secretary. 7 
yrs’. exp., desires position with advance- 
ment in advertising field; college course 
in advertising copy. Box 585, P. I. 


Experienced Wholesale and Retail 
specialty salesman wants connection 
with reputable firm. Age 30. Seven 
years’ experience in candy and grocery 
field. Box 583, Printers’ Ink. 


Visualizer—Art Director 
Producer of outstanding ideas in illus 


tration, layout, physical appearance; 
$7,000; go anywhere. Box 598, P. i. 


NEED A SALESMAN? 
Experienced specialty man, 26, well edu 
cated,. desires change prior January Ist; 
Middle West or Pacific Coast territory; 
Interview in New York or Philadelphia. 
Box 576, Printers’ Ink. 
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Young Mai (88) desires ition with 
progressive manufacturer. Fifteen years’ 
experience in agency and technical field. 
Married; Christian. At present em- 
ployed. Box 603, Printers’ Ink. 

Seek opportunity with Agency or Mfgr. 
Married man, 29. College grad. 5 yrs. 
newspaper and printing sales exp. Write 
copy; understand layout printing. Start at 
$48 if opportunity is good. Box 601, P. I. 


Copy, Layout and Idea Man 
Over 4% years’ experience with Agency, 
Importer, Printer and Manufacturer. 
24; college-trained. $55. Box 600, P. I. 


EXPERIENCED SECRETARY TO 
BUSY ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 
desires similar connection with advertis 
ing agency or advertising department 

Box 608, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 


Still life, lettering, technical, whole 
or part time. Box 610, P. I. 


Eleven years’ typographical and lay- 
out experience, practical printer desires 
position as layout man with advertiser. 
Knows type, can write copy and draw. 
Christian, age 30, married. Salary $50. 
Box 617, Printers’ Ink. 


Young New Yorker University Man 
European education world traveled space 
seller magazines, newspapers in South 
America just returned seeks connection 
here. Also successful record selling 
New York. Box 588, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Man, 32; 15 years’ varied 
exp. with agencies, manufacturers, pub- 
lications. Knows hardware and automo 
bile accessory fields. Thoroughly depend- 
able; available in two weeks; married. 
Al recommendations. Box 615, P. 


ARTIST 
wants opening with agency studio or 
printing house. 24 years old. Excellent 
experience, distinctive style in P & I, 
wash, lettering, layout, design. Any 
locality. Box 589, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING ART AND COPY 
The unusual in art and copy service 
(either or both) is available through two 
experienced men of rare ability; a low 
price scale will govern work of excep- 
tional merit. Box 595, Printers’ Ink. 


Financial Copy Writer has prepared a 
Bank Service proposition for the eco 
nomical and practical expansion of its 
Trust Dept.; wishes to connect with a 
reliable agency with a view of exploiting 
this service on an equitable basis. Per 
sonal interview only. Box 581, as 






































ADVERTISING SALESMAN 


Seeks connection in Philadelphia field; 
33 years of age, with 10 years’ success- 
ful selling experience—five of them in 
newspaper and agency field—he is look- 
ing for an opportunity to put a big 
job across for a permanent concern. 
J. T. SCHELL, 1001 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Advertising Manager or Assistant in 
Direct Mail Advertising Dept. of manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, importer. Handle 
all details. Unusual ‘ability in copy writ- 
ing, correspondence, merchandising, mar- 
keting. Able, aggressive. Box 596, P. I. 


Advertising Solicitor. 12 years’ exp. 
all lines advertising. For several years 
entire control of Financial Advertising 
Dept. of prominent Metropolitan. Daily, 
during which time the income of this 
dept. was more than doubled. No objec- 
tion to leaving New York. Box 582, P. I. 


I LOVE IT! 
To transform blank paper into a living, 
pulsating advertisement or mail piece 
gives me genuine pleasure. I do it 
rapidly—layout copy, production. 15 
years at it. Some one in New York City 
may need me. Box 597, Printers’ Ink. 











Advertising Manager or Assistant for 
a large company. Familiar with all phases 
of advertising. Four yrs’. exp. in this field 
with a total of fourteen years’ back- 
ground in business administration. Past 
two years as assistant with one of the 
largest national advertisers in Radio and 
Automotive _ fields. Services available 
on short notice. Box 586, P. 





Desirous of connecting with recognized 
advertising agency where opportunity to 


learn business will be given. Salary of 
small importance but opportunity to 
learn and advance essential. Am 22 


years of age, college graduate. Have 
had experience on college daily paper, 
also annual publication. Prefer Chicago. 
Box 591, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Manager or Assistant 


Aggressive type, forceful personality, in- 
telligent and refined in contacts, fine cor- 
respondent, resourceful, excellent ideas, 
splendid agency exp. (copy, layouts, type 
plans) exceptional newspaper business 
getter—generally this man is THERE, a 
real find for right job. Age 32, married, 
now employed by leading New York daily. 
Salary $6000, location open. Box 599, P. I. 





President and Manager of advertising 
agency seeks new connection. Five years 
in present position is evidence of results 
produced and confidence of associates. Is 
anxious to join large agency as account 
executive, to become advertising manager 
for national advertiser or will consider 
opportunity as representative for publi- 
cation. Background takes in all branches 
of selling and advertising. Convincing 
details to any live organization looking 
for a valuable man. Box 592, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
SALES PROMOTION 
MERCHANDISING 
\ thorough background—education and 
exp. in every phase of advertising -from 
the idea, plan, copy, layout, produc 
tion to media. Direct-Mail, Jobber, 
Dealer and Salesmen helps. Sales promo- 
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Young woman, college graduate, with 
six years’ advertising experience, re 
search, writing, interviewing, secretarial, 
wishes position with opportunity. Start- 
ing salary, 40. Location, New York. 
Christian. ould consider part time or 
temporary. Box 612, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY CHIEF 
and Art Manager Open to Offer. Medi- 
ocre men are many. Grade “A,” creative. 
constructive advertising writers few. I 
produce. I contact with Big Business. I 
seek responsibility. Send for me. (I cannot 
leave New York.) Address Box 605, P. I. 


Advertising Solicitor desires change, 
preferably with New York newspaper 
representative. Eight yrs’. exp. selling 
representative list of daily and Sunday 
newspapers to New York agencies and 
advertisers. Good salesman, correspond- 
ent and sales letter writer. Understands 
office management and detail. Age 30. 
Married. Box 580, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING & SALES EXECUTIVE 
Young man, 27, seeks position as Ad- 
vertising Manager or Assistant to Sales 
and Advertising Manager. 9 years’ ad- 
vertising and sales experience. Able sales 
correspondent and copy writer. Salary 
moderate and secondary to opportunity. 
Location, New York City and vicinity. 
Address Box 604, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 
Thoroughly grounded all phases market- 
ing, distribution; know plans, media, 
production; excellent copy writer; twelve 
years’ national manufacturers, agencies; 
now Director Copy-Service Departments 
prominent Agency. College man; a 
thirty, married, location immaterial; 
available immediately; start six thousand. 
Box 618, Printers’ Ink 




















COPY WRITER OR ADVERTIS- 
ING MANAGER 


A man of ideas, a versatile writer 
and competent producer seeks new 
connection. Thorough knowledge of 
layout, production and the details of 
an advertising department. Experi- 
ence covers seven years with agen- 
cies and advertising departments of 
nationally known concerns. Age 26. 
Salary $4000. Box 609, P. I. 





Agency Man Available 


Somewhere there is an advertising agency 
that can use the services of a man upon 
whom 10 years in agency work has be- 
stowed a wealth of knowledge in every 
phase of advertising. 

This man was formerly contact man 
for one of the largest agencies and left 
that position for a business of which he 
is now the head. He can secure business 
and service that business as well as write 
forceful copy and plan striking layouts. 





tion, sales contact. Seeks a hard proposi 
tion—volumes of eT ob decent 
salary. Age 29. niversity education. 
Box 602, Printers’ Ink. 





He is 29 years old. > s 
Full details of past performance will be 
submitted upon request. Box 606, P. I. 
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is 
feeling here, 
| borne out 
by our experience. 
that advertising is 
one field which lends 
itself to craftsman- 
ship rather than to 
volume production. 


“Pn 


‘The JOHN H. DUNHAM Company 
CAdvertising~ 





TRIBUNE TOWER 
CHICAGO 
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How to a 
one-fifth of Americ 7 


‘with 
ROTOGRAVURE | 


The Chicago Tribune has prepared a big book té 
ing the advantages to advertisers of Chicago Tribu 
Rotogravure. In it you will find; 


1..The Pictorial Age. 


2. The Chicago Tribune Rotogravure 
Sections. 


3. Lone Marketing. 

4. Zone 7—1/5 of America. 

5. Winning Profits in Zone 7. 

6. How to prepare rotogravure copy. 


How to Sell One-Fifth of America with R : 


gravure will be a valuable addition to the worki 


library of every thoughtful advertiser. It is % 


universal story of pictorial persuasion linked to px 
ferred position in the Sunday million of the worl@ 


greatest newspaper. 


A copy will be sent you on receipt of a request) 


your business stationery, Address, 


Chicago Tribune’ 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


if 








